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Introduction to this edition 


The author of this book passed away before he could finish it, on August 16, 2005. 
Jacques Arends considered the manuscript to be the culmination point of his 
long-standing research on Suriname creolization. He had told friends and col- 
leagues that he was about to complete the work. It was for the sake of Jacques 
Arends’ scholarly labour and for language science that some of them, supported 
by his wife Melanie, felt that the manuscript deserved serious publication. 

It was a book-to-be, though. Jacques bequeathed us both soft and hard con- 
cepts of (partial) chapters, outlines, lists of references and sources, proposals, and 
even a preface — the author’s own preface following this one. Clearly, the texts were 
part of a master plan, but the plan was not fully transparent to outsiders and the 
texts were pre-final. 

It took eleven years for the book to appear in print. There are quite a few 
reasons but very few excuses why it took so long. Two chapters mentioned in the 
author’s draft book-proposals we could not trace back. A chapter dubbed Syntax 
was mentioned there but could not be identified. Presumably, Jacques Arends 
planned to rely on previous work of his, but we could not decide which work he 
had intended. It occurred to us, however, that the chapter would not add new as- 
pects to the book’s main line of argument, and that the merit of the book would 
not depend on such a chapter either. Therefore, we decided not to ‘invent’ that 
chapter. In addition, the intended final chapter Conclusions was not in the ma- 
terials available to us. Again, we decided not to try and reconstruct the author's 
intentions in this respect. 

All other concept chapters were handled very conservatively. No major chang- 
es of any kind have been implemented. Mainly, we have tried to resolve ‘weak 
spots’ - some of which Jacques had indicated himself — and factual gaps (notably in 
the references). In doing so, we have not chosen a philologists’ point of view; rather, 
we went for scholarly integrity and relevance, while not interfering unnecessarily 
with stylistic matters. In this spirit, we also refrained from adding maps and illus- 
trations to the text. Although Jacques compiled many of these, it was beyond our 
competence to decide which material he had intended to use and in which way. 
Therefore, this edition is less illuminated than the author had envisaged. 

The book is - above all - meant to be an original and important contribution 
to the study of creolization. Notwithstanding the delay, we trust that it will turn 
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out to be just that, and that it will consolidate Jacques Arends’ reputation as an 
eminent researcher. This book is yet another testimony of the the author’s schol- 
arship and perseverance We hope that his sons Jasper, Michiel and Tom will also 
find inspiration from his impressive legacy. 

The manuscript was initially evaluated by Eithne Carlin, Norval Smith, Saskia 
de Haan and Crit Cremers. They also decided on the outline of the present edition. 
Subsequently, Saskia de Haan conscientiously and thoroughly edited the manu- 
script. Eithne Carlin wrote an addendum to the original preface. Adrienne Bruyn 
provided essential advice and support with respect to the references and the index. 
Crit Cremers is responsible for the final draft. 

We are indebted to Miriam Meyerhoff as an Editor of the Creole Language 
Library and to Kees Vaes representing John Benjamins Publishing Company for 
their willingness, patience and advice in finally publishing Jacques Arends’ opus 
magnum. 

Crit Cremers 
May 2017 


Series editor’s preface 


When John Singler decided to stand down as a co-editor of the Creole Language 
Library in the early 00s, he approached me to see if I would be willing to replace 
him. We both understood that this would be contingent on whether the other edi- 
tor of CLL at the time, Jacques Arends, and I believed we could work well together. 

I knew Jacques by sight from meetings of the Society of Pidgin and Creole 
Linguistics but primarily I knew his work. His textbook (in the CLL series) was 
the text in the course on pidgins and creoles that I took as a PhD student at the 
University of Pennsylvania. I was also deeply sympathetic to the arguments he 
made about the gradual development of creoles based on his careful demographic 
and corpus-based research. I liked that he was willing to recognise when others’ 
research raised problems or issues for his theory. 

Jacques and I met and chatted about the Creole Language Library at the next 
conference we both attended in Amsterdam in 2004. I learnt then that he com- 
bined a steely professional rigour with an affectionate view of life. I came away 
from the meeting reassured and looking forward to the prospect of working with 
and learning from him as his co-editor in the series. It was not to be. 

When I agreed to work with Jacques on the series, I agreed to give it at least six 
years. This year, it has been more than a decade. As I prepare to hand on the role 
of editing the Creole Language Library this year, I am terribly happy to see this 
volume go to press. This is the second volume we have had the pleasure of pub- 
lishing in the Creole Language Library that celebrates Jacques Arends’ profound 
scholarly contribution to the field of creolistics (see also CLL 34, 2009). 

It speaks volumes for Jacques Arends that his colleagues have been moved to 
secure his invaluable intellectual legacy for future researchers in the field. Many 
of the people involved in editing this volume have done so at considerable effort — 
over and above their other work and their busy lives. It is truly a labour of love, 
for a man who knew quite a lot about that emotion. 


Miriam Meyerhoff 
August 2016 


Trotji (Sranan: Preface) 


This book is being published on the premise that it is possible for a white, European 
linguist in the 21st century to write the history of a group of languages whose for- 
mation is so deeply entwined with the strange and cruel history of the people who 
created these languages some three hundred years ago. From a purely scientific 
point of view, of course, this should pose no problem whatsoever. The histories 
of many languages have been written before, although most often from a purely 
linguistic point of view, that is without taking the external history into account. 
In fact, the building of modern Western linguistics rests on the foundation of 
the historical linguistics of the 19th century which dealt almost exclusively with 
languages’ internal history, the structural changes they underwent through time 
without taking into account the historical context in which these changes took 
place. In such cases the color of the scholar’s skin or the ‘strangeness’ of the his- 
torical context or the time-depth involved did not play any role at all. 

In the case discussed in this book, however, these things do play a role. The 
extraordinary nature of the history of the Blacks in Suriname made it impossible — 
for this author, at least — to write the history of the Suriname Creoles in purely 
linguistic terms, as just one more study in diachronic linguistics. This is not to 
say that this could not be done, or that there would be anything wrong doing it. 
In fact, because of the underdeveloped state of the historiography of Suriname it 
would be a whole lot easier. The author of any such study would have been spared 
the many instances where the historical record is either incomplete or contradic- 
tory or simply wrong. On the other hand, I am certain that in such an approach 
many phenomena would have received an incorrect explanation or no explanation 
at all. This is especially so because the formation of the Suriname Creoles (and 
of Creoles in general) is first and foremost a process of language contact, more in 
particular one where the coming into contact of the speakers of a number of dif- 
ferent languages leads to the emergence of one or more new languages. Once this 
is recognized, it becomes clear that to write this history of the Suriname Creoles 
in a responsible way the historical context must taken into account, if only to 
determine on independent grounds which languages exactly were involved in the 
contact situation. 

Apart from the identification of the languages involved in the contact situa- 
tion, there are other reasons why it is wise or even necessary to take the historical 
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context into account in the study of Creole genesis and development. As has 
been amply demonstrated in recent studies in contact linguistics (Thomason & 
Kaufman 1988; Thomason 2001), the question of what will happen in a contact 
situation is ultimately dependent on social rather than purely linguistic factors. 
This does not mean that an exhaustive knowledge - if at all possible — of the his- 
torical context will yield a solution to each and every linguistic problem connected 
with Creole formation. But it does enable us to at least avoid the kind of erroneous 
explanations that are sometimes proposed simply because the historical context 
is not taken into account at all. To give just one example, if it can be shown on de- 
mographic grounds that children were not present in sufficient numbers to create 
a Creole and subsequently enforce it onto the rest of the community, any theory of 
Creole genesis which accords a crucial role to L1 acquisition should be abandoned. 

As far as the historical context of creolization is concerned, this book even goes 
one step further in that it attempts to tell the history of the Suriname Creoles as 
an integral part of Suriname’s history per se. In other words, rather than reverting 
to historical factors whenever this seems necessary, this book attempts to treat 
the history of these languages as part and parcel of the history of Suriname. I use 
the word ‘attempt’ on purpose here, not out of some kind of modesty, because 
the present state of the historiography of Suriname does not allow a fully histor- 
ical treatment of the topic. Although the situation is improving (Van Stipriaan, 
Oostindie, Beeldsnijder, Van der Meiden), there are simply too many gaps in the 
historical literature, e.g. with regard to demographics (Van der Meiden 1987: 14). 
Compare e.g. the fact that the most recent general history of Suriname, based on 
primary sources, dates from 1861 (Wolbers 1861)! This means that in many cases 
one has to rely on partial studies, often done by amateur historians (cf. Van der 
Meiden 1987: 57, 64, 68; the history of Suriname is an amateur history). Apart from 
sheer lack of professionalism, another problem is that even if historical studies are 
based on original documents, there is the problem that these do not necessarily 
tell the truth (Van der Meiden 1987: 9, 42,77). Colonialism was part of the big 
political game among the major European powers of the time (England, France, 
The Netherlands), and often, there were reasons to hide the truth. 

Since this book is based on work done during the past twenty years, many 
people have been involved in its gestation in one way or another. While I thank 
all of them wholeheartedly, I will mention only a few names in particular. Pieter 
Seuren put me on the track of Creoles by suggesting the development of Sranan 
syntax as a topic for my dissertation and Jan Voorhoeve supervised it. Pieter 
Muysken cordially accepted me as a post-doctoral researcher at the University of 
Amsterdam’s Department of Linguistics and continuously asked me about ‘the 
progress of my book’ when I didn’t even know I was writing one. My colleagues 
at the department, especially my fellow creolists, even more especially my fellow 
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Surinamists: Liliane Adamson, Margot van den Berg, Adrienne Bruyn, Norval 
Smith, and Tonjes Veenstra. Adrienne and Norval provide an almost continuous 
soundboard. Peter Bakker also deserves a special word of thanks for noting and 
sometimes even sending me obscure but highly relevant old references. During 
the actual writing of the book, my participation in the Transatlantic Sprachbund 
Research Project provided much inspiration. For advice and support, I am in- 
debted to Sue Ang, Marlyse Baptista, Ruud Beldsnijder, Hans den Besten, Eithne 
Carlin, Silvia Kouwenberg, André Kramp, Herman Wekker and many students at 
the University of Amsterdam. Hein Eersel checked my interpretation and transla- 
tion of the Sranan sentences which form the corpus for the analysis in Chapter 6. 
Frank Byrne checked the English of my translation of Van Dyk (c1765). Finally, 
the book would not have been written without the support of my family. 

Rather than dedicating this book to anyone in particular, I prefer to dedicate 
it to this mysterious force which I believe is behind the wonder of creolization 
and for which I have no better name than ‘the Creole spirit’, the power that is 
ultimately — through the Creole speakers — responsible for the creation of not just 
Creole languages but of Creole cultures as well. It is a power that unites what has 
been divided, recreates what has been destroyed, heals what has been broken. It is 
a power which — in a sense — is present in all of life, not just in creolization but in 
the continuous creation and recreation of the world and which is usually taken for 
granted, unless, as in creolization, it is present with a force that cannot be denied. 
May the Creole spirit continue to renew our world and our lives. 


Jacques Arends 
May 2005 


[Editors addendum. From notes left by the author and linked to this preface, one can 
infer that Jacques Arends intended to gratefully acknowledge various types of support 
from the following institutions: 


the Netherlands Organization for Scientific Research NWO 

the Dutch Academy of Sciences KNAW and its Institute for Advanced Studies NIAS 
the University of Amsterdam and its research institutes IFOTT and ACLC 

the Archives of the Moravian Church. ] 
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The Surinamese creole languages enjoy the notable status of being the best- 
documented creoles in the earlier stages of their development, albeit that the ini- 
tial written documentation of the two main languages, Sranantongo (henceforth 
Sranan) and Saramaccan, was mainly by the hand of non-native speakers. For this 
reason much scholarship exists on the diachrony of these two languages while 
synchronic variation at any given period of time is lacking for precisely the same 
reason. This book aims to shed new light on and address the various questions that 
have arisen regarding the genesis and development of these Surinamese languages. 

The contribution of the present book is to give an in-depth synthesis of pre- 
vious scholarship on not only the linguistic history of the Surinamese creole 
languages, but also to re-visit the sociohistorical developments pertinent to the 
formation and growth of these languages. Much previous scholarship has not only 
been based on erroneous historical-demographic evidence but also the period 
before colonization by the English in 1651 has been largely ignored even though 
there is sufficient historical evidence of European settlements before that date 
and no convincing evidence of an absence of African slaves. Given that Captain 
Marshall attempted settlement in Suriname in 1630 it is likely that he took African 
slaves with him since slaves were already present in Barbados from the mid-1620s. 
This bone of contention among creolists and historians alike is dealt with here 
giving strong evidence for including the period 1630-1651 in an analysis of the 
developments ensuing in Suriname in the colonial period. This book also includes 
in its deliberations areas beyond the borders of Suriname, namely Brazil and the 
Greater Guyana area showing how the 150 years prior to settlement in Suriname 
were forerunners of developments in Suriname. 

This book starts with an overview of the history of Suriname as a creole society 
within the larger historical context, including the previously ignored early settle- 
ments, and leads up to a concise overview of the most relevant theories, hypotheses 
and questions in creole studies, one of which remains creole genesis. 

Chapter 2 starts out with the claim that the formation of the Surinamese cre- 
oles may go further back than the generally accepted mid-seventeenth century, to 
a period prior to colonization. This the author refers to as the ‘pre-history’ of the 
Surinamese creoles. He walks us through the early settlements, the English period, 
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the arrival of Sephardic Jews, and the early years of Dutch colonization leading up 
to the English exodus, the turbulent years of transition from English to Dutch rule 
which resulted in the Amerindian war (1678-1686) and early marronage which 
led to the formation of the Saramaka Maroons and their language. Given the 
historical relationship between Sranan and Saramaccan, any hypothesized dating 
of the formation of Saramaccan has direct repercussions for the reconstruction 
of creole genesis in Suriname. Thus the author scrutinizes the empirical evidence 
used notably by Richard Price (1976, 1983, 1990) to form his claims for the earliest 
date of 1690 as the formation of the Saramaka Maroons — and by extension their 
language - rather than the 1640s during Captain Marshall’s second settlement, 
which is corroborated by Saramaccan oral traditions. 

Chapter 3 seeks to address an issue that is generally ignored by creolists, name- 
ly the social and demographic factors that played a role in the formation of the 
creole languages. Besides offering a wealth of detailed demographics, the author 
shows that internal social stratification favored linguistic differentiation, where- 
as an external social network favored linguistic homogenization. In Chapter 4 
the author zooms in on language variation and linguistic repertoires in the pre- 
Emancipation era, giving an all-encompassing sociolinguistic overview ofthe ear- 
ly colony, showing how ethnicity, language attitude, religion and location (urban 
versus plantation) had an effect on by whom and how Sranan was spoken. 

Chapter 5 then discusses the linguistic data gleaned from texts from the pre- 
1800 period, namely some miscellaneous texts (1667-1763) and those of Herlein 
(1718), Nepveu (1770), Van Dyk (c1765) and Stedman (1790). Some of these texts, 
which include court transcriptions and dialogues, constitute the earliest written 
sources for Sranan, better known as Suriname Plantation Creole. The author also 
looks in detail at some features of Herlein's Sranan texts that are indicative of a 
pre-creole stage of that language. 

Chapters 6 and 7 offer the reader a wealth of dated and annotated textual data, 
including both oral and written texts, carefully chosen to represent different genres 
and stages ofthe Surinamese creole languages, Sranan, Ndyuka, and Saramaccan. 
The oral texts in Chapter 6 include mainly songs but also odos 'proverb-like say- 
ings’ and some examples of Anansi tori ‘folktales’. Chapter 7 comprises written 
texts that belong to the oldest specimens known for the Surinamese creoles. Those 
texts discussed earlier in Chapter 5 are given here in full, with complete biograph- 
ical data of the authors where possible. The written texts in Chapter 7 constitute 
two different types of textual data, namely secular texts and religious texts. The 
'texts' include lists of single words found embedded in published work, for exam- 
ple, words used in Aphra Behn's 1688 novel Oroonoko, or the royal slave, as well as 
full dialogues (Herlein 1718) and full transcriptions of, for example, the Saramaka 
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Peace Treaty in Sranan (1762) and the Saramaka Maroon Letters. With the aim to 
facilitate future researchers on the creole languages of Suriname, the author has 
kept the transcriptions of these texts true to the original so that they can be used 
without bias. It was the author’s wish that research, linguistic and otherwise, on 
the creole languages in Suriname will continue. 


Eithne Carlin 
March 2016 


CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Before embarking on the main topic, which is about the social and linguistic his- 
tory of the Creoles of Suriname, we will give a brief introduction to the country, 
its history and geography, and its linguistic situation (For an up-to-date survey of 
many aspects of 20th-century Suriname, see Hoefte & Meel 2001). We will present 
brief sketches of the three ‘main’ Creoles - Sranan, Saramaccan, and Ndyuka; each 
of these will also be illustrated by short texts. We will also say a few words about 
the field of Creole Studies, since at many points in this book we refer to current 
issues in that branch of linguistics. More specifically, we will be concerned with 
Creole formation - the genesis and early development of Creole languages - a topic 
that has led to much controversy over the past few decades. While much of this 
controversy has been largely theoretical, the specific aim of our study is to present 
historicalevidence in an attempt to establish the empirical validity of these theories 
and, where insufficient, to provide an empirical basis for alternative hypotheses. 


11 Suriname, a creole society 


The Republic of Suriname is an independent state of some 164,000 km? (roughly 
the size of Ireland), located in the north-eastern part of South America between 2? 
and 6? north latitude and 54? and 58? west longitude, between the Atlantic Ocean 
to the north, Guyana to the west, the French overseas département of Guyane to 
the east, and Brazil to the south. It is largely covered with rain forest, except for 
the coastal plain, which is part savannah, part swamp. The climate is tropical, with 
two rainy seasons, one from September until early February (pikin alenten 'small 
rainy season’) and one from late April until mid-August (bigi alenten ‘big rainy 
season’). The country is intersected by a number of large rivers, many of them 
running from south to north, as well as many smaller rivers and creeks. Since 
the country's surface descends in a terrace-like manner from the interior to the 
coast, the navigability of the larger rivers, especially upstream, is diminished by 
the presence of sulas ‘rapids’, where large rocks make it difficult or even impossible 
for boats to pass through (boats have to be carried overland at these locations). 
This was especially important in pre-aviation times since rivers formed virtually 
the only channel of transportation through the rainforest. 
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The population of Suriname consists of approximately 435,000 inhabitants, 
some 220,000 of whom live in the capital, Paramaribo (De Bruijne 2001: 27, 32). 
Another 300,000 people of Surinamese descent (i.e. nearly half of the total num- 
ber!) reside in the Netherlands (Adamson 2001: 293). Many of these continue 
to speak Sranan, usually in addition to another Surinamese language, such as 
Sarnami or Surinamese Javanese, and (Surinamese) Dutch. Asa result of frequent 
transatlantic travel and the maintenance of other types of contact, the two com- 
munities may be described as forming a so-called “trans-nation’. The phenomenon 
of ‘trans-nationality’ is of linguistic importance because of the fact that the two 
communities may, in a sense, be seen as forming one speech community. However, 
since the phenomenon of ‘trans-nationality’, at least on this scale, is a very re- 
cent development, its linguistic relevance is largely restricted to the present-day 
situation. 

The population consists of the following groups: 


Ethnic group Percentage 
Hindustanis 35% 
Creoles! 33% 
Javanese 16% 
Maroons 11% 
Amerindians 3% 
Chinese 2% 


Figure 1.1 The numerical distribution of ethnic groups in present-day Suriname 


The original inhabitants, mainly Caribs and Arawaks, were quickly surpassed nu- 
merically by the Europeans (English, Dutch, Sephardic Jews, and others) and the 
laborers they brought with them from overseas, first from Africa, and later, after 
the abolition of the slave trade, from Asia. Asians were first brought to Suriname 
as indentured laborers in the period between 1853 and 1930. Asa result Suriname 
is now a multi-ethnic, multicultural, and multilingual society where over fifteen 
different languages are spoken (see Carlin & Arends 2002). While the Creoles 
and Chinese live mainly in Paramaribo, the other groups are also significantly 
present in rural areas, both along the coast (Hindustanis, Javanese, Amerindians) 
and in the interior (Maroons, Amerindians). In recent years, the (re) discovery of 


i. In present-day Suriname, the word ‘Creole, when used to refer to people (rather than lan- 
guage), means ‘non-Maroon Surinamese of (partial) African descent. Throughout this book, the 
distinction between ‘creoles’ in the sense of languages and ‘Creoles’ in the sense of persons will 
be indicated by using lower case ‘c for the former and uppercase ‘C’ for the latter (except in cases 
where ‘Creole’ occurs as part of the name of a language, as in ‘Eastern Maroon Creole’). 
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gold in Suriname has attracted a large number of Brazilians (estimates vary from 
20,000 to 40,000), many of whom spend time in Paramaribo. As a result, Brazilian 
Portuguese has become a language with a significant presence there (Carlin 2001). 

As far as the history of Suriname is concerned, it does not seem appropriate 
to include a full summary at this point as historical issues run as a continuous 
thread through this book. On the other hand, it is useful to have an overview of 
the most important events especially as some of these are frequently referred to in 
the book. For this reason, we have provided the historical timeline below, a sort 
of ‘mini historical calendar’, largely based on the ‘classic’ historical literature on 
Suriname, by writers such as Wolbers (1861), Van Lier (1977), Helman (1982), and 
Buddingh’ (1995). The table lists the major historical events of the last 500 years 
that are relevant to the history of the Surinamese creoles. 


Table 1.1 Major events in the history of Suriname (1499-1975) 


1499 ‘Discovery’ of ‘Guiana (the area between the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers) 
by Alonso de Ojeda 

1607 First recorded (Dutch) settlement on the Corantijn River 

1613 First recorded (Dutch) trading post on the Suriname River 

1621 Foundation of the ‘first’ West India Company 

1625-50 Several settlements in Suriname by English, French, and Dutch 

1651 Colonization by some forty English settlers from Barbados under Francis 
Willoughby 


1651-53 Arrival of several hundred English settlers from Barbados 
1650s/1660s Start of sugar cultivation. First recorded shipments of African slaves to Suriname 


1662 ‘Willoughbyland’ (the coastal area between the Coppename and Marowijne 
Rivers) granted to Willoughby (and one Lawrence Hyde) by Charles II 

1665 Departure of some 200 English settlers. Death of Willoughby 

1665-67 Major epidemic. Arrival of some 200 Sephardic Jews from Brazil, Italy, and 
Amsterdam 


Feb 1667 Suriname captured by Captain Abraham Crijnssen from the Dutch province of 
Zeeland 

31/7/1667 Treaty of Breda: Suriname officially ceded to the Dutch 

Oct 1667 Suriname recaptured for the English by Henry Willoughby 

Early 1668 Willoughby urges English settlers to leave and destroys many plantations 


30/4/1668 ^ Suriname factually ceded to the Dutch 

1660s-1670s First recorded Maroon groups (Para and Coppename Rivers) 

1675 Foundation of the ‘second’ West India Company (after bankruptcy in 1674) 

1668-1680 Some 600 English settlers leave with some 1,500 slaves for Antigua and Jamaica 

1678-1686 Amerindian War 

1682 Ownership of Suriname transferred from Province of Zeeland to West India 
Company 


(continued) 
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Table 1.1 (continued) 


1683 


1683/84/86 
1683-88 
1685 


1686 


1699-1700 


c1707-c1715 
1712 


1718 
1724 
1735 
1749 
1757 


1760 
1762 
1765 


1767 
1763-65 
1768-79 
1768-77 
1770 


1771 
1772 


1773-77 


Ownership of Suriname transferred from West India Company to Societeit van 
Suriname? 

Peace Treaties with Indians and Coppename Maroons 

Van Sommelsdyk governor of Suriname 

Huguenots start emigrating to Suriname after revocation of the Nantes Edict by 
Louis XIV 

Members of the Labadists' sect set up (unsuccessful) plantation on the Suriname 
River 

Maria Sibylla Merian visits Suriname to work on her Metamorphosis Insectorum 
Surinamensium 

J. D. Herlein lives in Suriname 

An undetermined number of slaves join the Maroons as a result of Cassard's 
attack on Suriname? 

Publication of Herlein's Beschrijvinge, containing the first printed text in Sranan 
Start of coffee cultivation 

Arrival of first Moravian Brethren in Suriname 

Christian Ludwig Schumann born in Pilgerhut (Berbice) 

Several hundreds of slaves join the Ndyuka Maroons as a result of the Tempati 
rebellion 

Peace Treaty with the Ndyuka Maroons 

Peace Treaty with the Saramaka Maroons 

Start of the Moravian mission among the Saramaka Maroons. Publication of 
Pieter van Dyk's Onderwijzinge, the first Sranan primer (approximate date) 
Peace Treaty with the Matawai Maroons. 

Jan Nepveu writes his Annotations to Herlein 1718 

Jan Nepveu (interim) governor of Suriname 

First Boni Maroon War 

Founding of a corps of (free) black soldiers (the Negervrijkorps) to fight the Boni 
Maroons 

First Saramaka Maroon (Johannes Alabi) baptized by the Moravian Brethren 
Founding of a second corps of (enslaved) black soldiers (the Zwarte Jagers or 
Redi Musu), to fight the Boni Maroons 

Captain John Gabriel Stedman serves in the colonial army fighting the Boni 
Maroons 


2. The shares were equally divided over the city of Amsterdam, the West India Company, and 
Cornelis van Sommelsdyk. 


3. Vander Meiden (1987:78) corrects the generally accepted idea that the number of Maroons 
increased considerably as a result of Cassard's attack. While the idea goes back to Herlein's 
(1718:93) claim that ‘more than 700 or many more got lost in the bushes, Van der Meiden notes 
that ‘it is not mentioned in contemporary sources. 
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Table 1.1 (continued) 


c1770 


1776 
1773 
1777-78 
1778 


1780s 
1790-91 


1783 


1789-93 


1791 
1795 


1796 

1798 
1799-1802 
1802-1804 
1804-16 
1808 
c1830 


1829 
1830 


1838 
1844 
1852 


1853 
1854 


1855 


1856 


1860s-1890s 


Plantation Suriname at its maximum, with a population of some 60,000 Blacks 
and some 600 plantations 

First black slave baptized by Moravian Brethren 

Economic decline sets in 

C.L. Schumann does missionary work among the Saramaka Maroons 

C. L. Schumanns completes his Saramaccanisches Wörterbuch, the first 
Saramaccan dictionary 

Moravians start missionary work on plantation Fairfield 

First recorded texts written in Creole by Surinamese Blacks (Christian Grego, 
Johannes Alabi) 

C. L. Schumanns completes his Deutsch-Neger-Englisches Wörterbuch, the first 
Sranan dictionary 

Second Boni Maroon War. The Boni cross the Marowijne River to live in French 
Guiana 

Dissolution of the West India Company 

Dissolution of the Societeit van Suriname. Suriname directly under Dutch 
government 

Publication of Stedman's Narrative 

Publication of Weygandt's Leerwijze, the second oldest Sranan primer 
Suriname a British Protectorate 

Suriname under Dutch rule again 

British interregnum in Suriname 

Official abolition of the slave trade. Illegal trade continues until 1830 

Start of 'amelioration policy; directed at improving living conditions among the 
slaves 

Publication of Da njoe testament, the first printed Bible translation in Sranan 
Publication of William Greenfield's Defence of the Negro-English version of the 
New Testament. 

Beginning of Moravian mission among plantation slaves on a wider scale 
(approximate date) 

First Hindustani contract laborers in Suriname 

Moravian missionaries permitted to teach slave children how to read 
Publication of first issue of Makzien vo Kristen-soema zieli, Moravian religious 
magazine entirely in Sranan (continued until 1932) 

First Chinese contract laborers in Suriname 

Publication of the anonymous Kurzgefasste Neger-Englische Grammatik, the first 
printed Sranan grammar 

Publication of Fockes Neger-Engelsch woordenboek, the first printed Sranan 
dictionary 

Publication of Wullschlagel’s Deutsch-Negerenglisches Wörterbuch, a German- 
Sranan dictionary. Moravian missionaries permitted to teach slave children how 
to write 

Johannes King, the first black Surinamese author, writes his diaries and other 
works 


(continued) 
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Table 1.1 (continued) 


1/7/1863 Emancipation 

1863-73 Period of ‘apprenticeship’: ex-slaves supervised by colonial authorities 

1876 Introduction of compulsory education for 6-12 year olds in Suriname; although 
Dutch is designated as the language of instruction, the Moravians continue 
using Sranan for some time 


1891 Official ban on the use of Sranan as a medium of instruction 

1894 First Javanese contract laborers in Suriname 

1903 Publication of Helstones Spraakkunst, the first Sranan grammar written in Sranan 

1917 End of Hindustani immigration 

1939 End of Javanese immigration 

1946-56 Publication by ‘Papa Koenders of Foetoeboi, emancipatory journal written in 
Sranan 

c1950 Foundation of Wi Eygi Sani, emancipatory Surinamese cultural organization 

1954 Suriname becomes an autonomous part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 

1957 Publication of Trefossa’s Trotji, first book of poetry in Sranan 

1969 Publication of Edgar Cairo’s Temekoe, the first literary story in Sranan 

1970s Many Surinamese immigrate to the Netherlands during pre-Independence years 

1975 Independence 


Now that the main geographical and historical features have been sketched, it 
is perhaps time to make acquaintance with what this book is about - the creole 
languages of Suriname. 


12  Thecreolelanguages of Suriname 


Before going into the creole languages themselves, a few words need to be said 
about the other languages of Suriname, if only because they have left their traces 
in the creoles. First of all, there are several Native American languages, such as 
Lokono, Kari'na, Trio, Akuriyo, and Wayana, of which the first belongs to the 
Arawakan family while the others are Cariban languages. Then there are the 
Asian languages spoken by the contract laborers who were brought to Suriname 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries: Hakka, Sarnami, and Javanese. Hakka (or: 
Kejia) is a Chinese language spoken in the Pearl River Delta, the place where many 
Chinese immigrants originally came from. Sarnami (or: Sarnami Hindustani) is 
a koiné, based on Bhojpuri and several other varieties of Hindi that are spoken 
in the United Provinces in India, where most Indian immigrants came from. 
Surinamese Javanese (or: Yampanesi) is the variety of Javanese that was intro- 
duced by the immigrants from this Indonesian island. As is to be expected, all 
three Asian languages have developed into specifically Surinamese varieties, each 
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with its own characteristics. Finally, Dutch - the (only) official language in the 
country — is widely known as a second or third language, especially in its particu- 
lar Surinamese variety called Surinaams Nederlands (Surinamese Dutch). (For 
a summary of the current language situation, see Carlin 2001.) Since Sranan is 
used as the major lingua franca for communication between the different ethnic 
groups, it is widely known as a second or third language. 

Before we go on to introduce the Surinamese creole languages, it is important 
to point out that in most cases we are dealing with oral languages, languages that 
have or had until recently no or only a marginal written tradition. This is especially 
relevant as most of the diachronic work reported later in this book is based on the 
analysis of written sources. As far as the creole languages are concerned, the only 
ones written down before the 19th century were Sranan and Saramaccan. And 
even in these cases, 99% of the remaining documents were composed by non-na- 
tive speakers. Apart from the ten Saramaccan letters written around 1800, and the 
score of Sranan letters from the early 19th century, in both cases probably heavily 
influenced, or even directly dictated, by European missionaries (see Chapter 3), 
the first true native writing in any of the Suriname creoles was by Johannes King 
in the second half of the 19th century. The explanation for this is that until well 
into the 19th century slaves were simply not allowed to acquire any literacy skills. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that it was not slaves but Maroons, such as Grego, 
Alabi and King, who became the first native authors. 

But the restriction on learning to read and write was not the only reason why 
the plantation and Maroon societies were thoroughly oral. Many, although not 
all, of the Africans who were brought to Suriname came from intrinsically oral 
cultures. There are two things we have to keep in mind throughout this book. 
Firstly, many creole textual sources on which this study is based were produced 
by writers who were not native speakers. Secondly, these writers chose genres 
such as dictionaries, grammars and Bible translations, which were completely 
alien to the cultural context of the creole language they were using as a medium. 
Apart from the scattered sentences attributed to native speakers in early docu- 
ments such as Court Records and a few other sources, the first authentic textual 
material which may be said to be truly representative of not only native but also 
culturally appropriate Sranan (or any other Surinamese creole) is probably the 
collection of odos (proverbs) published by Teenstra in 1837. Later, other sources, 
such as Wullschlagel’s (1856) collection of odos, become available, but it was not 
until the invention of the phonograph that samples of oral literature begin to 
be recorded and published, as for example in Herskovits & Herskovits (1936). 


4. Not to be confused with Surinaams, the Dutch name for Sranan. 
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Unfortunate as this may be, there is no way of overcoming this problem. Anyone 
who wants to study the early stages of creolization in Suriname will have to make 
use of the non-optimal sources mentioned above. All one can do is be aware of 
the drawbacks and take them into account in one’s interpretations and analyses 
as best as one can. 

Having discussed this, we can now go on to introduce the topic of this book, 
the creole languages of Suriname. On the basis ofa number of linguistic (especially 
phonological and lexical) criteria as well as their mutual (un)intelligibility, the 
Suriname creoles can be divided into three groups: SRANAN, WESTERN MAROON 
CREOLE (WMC, with two varieties: Saramaccan, Matawai), and EASTERN MAROON 
CREOLE (EMC, with four varieties: Ndyuka, Paramaccan, Aluku, and Kwinti?). 
There are good reasons, however, to assume that they are all derived from the 
same ‘proto language’, which, following Migge (1998), we will refer to as Suriname 
Plantation Creole (SPC). The historical relationships between the creoles will be 
discussed more fully later in this book. They are provisionally represented as a 
genealogical tree, in Figure 1.2 below. 


SURINAME PLANTATION CREOLE (SPC) 


EASTERN MAROON CREOLE (EMC) WESTERN MAROON CREOLE (WMC) 


Paramaccan Saramaccan Matawi 


Ndyuka 


Aluka 


Sranan 


Figure 1.2 Genealogical tree of the Suriname creoles 


5. Inthe case of Kwinti, which is spoken in Central Suriname, the name ‘Eastern Maroon Creole 
should, of course, not be taken literally. 
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The figure above represents the seven creole languages that are still currently in 
use, but there is also another creole that is sometimes mentioned in historical 
sources. It is called Djutongo, literally ‘language of the Jews’, which refers to the 
fact that it was the language used on plantations owned by Sephardic Jews whose 
primary language was Portuguese. While only a dozen or so lexical items are 
known from this language (see Smith 1987, 1999; Ladhams 1999), it is clear that 
it must have been a mainly Portuguese-lexicon creole, which may have been a 
precursor of Saramaccan. If this is indeed the case, the place for Djutongo in the 
tree given above would have to be at a separate node, in between WMC and the 
split between Saramaccan and Matawai. 

Another way of representing the relationships between the Suriname creoles is 
by grouping them on the basis of their main lexifier language(s), i.e. the language(s) 
that provided the basis of their lexicons. This yields the following picture: 


Suriname creoles 


English-lexicon creoles English/Portuguese-lexicon creoles 
SRANAN EMC WMC 
Sranan Ndyuka Saramaccan 
Aluku Matawai 
Paramaccan 
Kwinti 


Figure 1.3 The Suriname creoles grouped according to their major lexifier language(s) 


The following convention will be used throughout this book to refer to groups 
of creoles as opposed to individual creole languages: small caps will be used for 
groups of creoles (EASTERN MAROON CREOLE, WESTERN MAROON CREOLE), while 
lower case (Ndyuka, Aluku, etc) will be used for individual languages. A survey 
of the Suriname creoles is given in Table 1.2 below (numbers of speakers are es- 
timates, adapted from Grimes 1996; the numbers include speakers living in the 
Netherlands): 
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Table 1.2 Nomenclature, geographical distribution, and numbers of speakers 
of the Suriname languages 


Language Language(s) Alternative name(s) Geographical Number 
group distribution of speakers 
SRANAN Sranan (Sranang) Sranan Tongo, Paramaribo and 400,000 (incl. L2) 


Surinaams, Nengre coastal area 
(Tongo), Taki Taki 


EASTERN Ndyuka (Ndjuka, Okanisi, Auka, Cottica, Marowijne, 20,000 
MAROON Djuka, Djoeka) ^ Aukaans Tapanahony Rivers 
CREOLE Aluku (Aloekoe) Boni French Guyana 2,500 
border, French 
Guyana 
Paramaccan Paramakaans Marowijne River 2,500 
Kwinti Coppename River 500 
WESTERN Saramaccan Saamáka, Suriname River 25,000 
MAROON Saramakaans 
CREOLE Matawai Matuari (Matoewari, Saramacca River 2,000 
Matawari) 


As can be seen from this table, the total number of speakers of the six Maroon cre- 
oles added together, (i.e. excluding Sranan) is well below figures proposed as being 
critical for a language to survive in the 21st century. According to this criterion, 
all the Surinamese Maroon creoles are in danger of extinction within the next 
hundred years. While this may certainly be true for the smaller creoles - Kwinti, 
Aluku, Paramaccan and Matawai - it is important to realize that other factors than 
the number of speakers alone play a role in determining the vitality of a language. 
One of these is the extent to which a language is related to the identity and self-es- 
teem of the group. In the case of the Maroon groups, their existence as culturally 
autonomous communities is intimately linked to the language they speak. The 
history of their formation as independent sub-societies within plantation society 
is completely intertwined with the development of their own creole language. In 
terms of this factor, there seems to be hope for the survival of these languages. 
However, they are under increasing pressure from other, ‘bigger’ languages, such 
as Sranan, and Dutch, through education, media, and migration. Moreover, they 
receive no support from the government whatsoever. There is good reason, there- 
fore, to be concerned about the future of these languages. 

The three creole groups: Sranan, West Maroon and East Maroon, will now be 
discussed in turn. We will not discuss each and every member of the latter groups 
separately but restrict ourselves to a discussion of the main representatives of the 
three groups, namely Sranan, Saramaccan and Ndyuka. 
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Sranan.° The name Sranan is short for Sranan Tongo, literally ‘language of Suri- 
name. It is an English-lexicon creole language that has been used in Suriname 
since the late 17th century. In the past it has also been referred to as Negro-English, 
Nengre ‘Negro (language), or, in a rather derogatory manner, Taki-Taki 'chat- 
ter’. It is spoken by some 400,000 people in Suriname, French Guiana, and the 
Netherlands, either as a first or as a second language. It is the native language of 
most Surinamese people of African descent, while it serves as an interethnic lingua 
franca between the other ethnic groups, which include Amerindians, Hindustanis, 
Javanese and Chinese. Although it does not have any official status — the only 
official language in Suriname is Dutch - it is being used more and more in formal 
contexts, such as education, the media, politics, and public information. Apart 
from that, flowering literature in Sranan is flourishing, especially poetry (cf Van 
Kempen 1995). 

The reason why an English-lexicon creole is spoken in a country that has 
been a Dutch colony throughout most of its existence is purely historical. Before 
it became a Dutch possession in 1667, Suriname had been an English colony for 
seventeen years, and it is generally assumed that the foundations of the Sranan 
lexicon stem from that period. However, although many English had left the col- 
ony by 1680, this did not put a definitive stop to the presence of the English in 
Suriname. Many more speakers of English remained in Suriname than has usually 
been assumed. This means that the window of opportunity for the establishment 
of an English-lexicon creole remained open for a longer time than the thirty-year 
period between 1651 and 1680. 

Apart from the English element, the Sranan lexicon reveals several other influ- 
ences as well. First, a number of Portuguese-derived words have been incorporated 
into the language due to the fact that many of the planters in the early period were 
Portuguese-speaking Jews. Second, many of the words for local flora and fauna, 
originate from the Amerindian languages, mainly Arawak and Carib. Third, a fair 
number of words have been adopted from some of the African languages spoken 
by the slaves, especially Gbe (a cluster of Kwa languages, spoken in Ghana, Togo 
and Benin), Akan (another Kwa language cluster, spoken in Ghana, Togo, and 
Ivory Coast), and Kikongo (a Bantu language cluster, spoken in Gabon, Congo, 
the Democratic Republic of Congo (former Zaire), and Angola). Finally, since 
Dutch rule, a large number of Dutch words have been borrowed, a process that 
continues to the present day. 

Sranan is somewhat unusual among creoles in general in that the early stages 
of its development are relatively well documented. Many written documents from 


6. This section is largely based on Arends (2005). 
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the early 18th century as well as later — either in printed or manuscript form - are 
still available. This is largely due to the work of the Moravian Brethren, a German 
missionary organization that was very active in Suriname. They produced a large 
number of religious texts in Sranan as well as a number of invaluable descriptive 
works such as dictionaries and grammars. In addition, members of the colonial 
elite produced a number of language primers and dictionaries in printed form. 
Because of these early documents, linguists have been able to carry out detailed 
diachronic research on Sranan, especially on the development of its phonology 
and syntax (cf. Arends 2002b). In Chapter 6, several early Sranan texts have been 
reproduced. 

Like many other creoles, Sranan is the product of a process of language con- 
tact involving a number of different languages from different language families. 
Historical research has shown that although the early, say pre-1740, African pop- 
ulation was made up of many different ethnolinguistic groups, the majority be- 
longed to one of three main language clusters: Gbe, Kikongo, or Akan (Arends 
1995a). This means that the major African linguistic input in the formation of 
Sranan (and the other Suriname Creoles as well) came from these languages. The 
predominant role of Gbe, Kikongo and Akan is confirmed by the fact that the great 
majority ofthe African elements in the Sranan lexicon can be traced to these three 
languages. This is further supported by evidence from other research domains of 
language such as phonology, lexical semantics, and morphosyntax (cf. Smith 1987; 
Huttar 1985; Migge 1998). 

It is important to realize that, although Suriname was a Dutch colony from 
1667 onwards, the Dutch were never a majority of the European population made 
up of Germans, Portuguese, French, Scandinavians, among others. In fact, from 
the late 17th to the early 19th century, it was the Portuguese Jews who were nu- 
merically the most important group of Europeans. Dutch did not become a ma- 
jority language among Suriname's Europeans until well into the 19th century. The 
absence of a dominant European language may be partly responsible for the fact 
that Sranan was widely used by Europeans, not only in their contacts with Blacks 
but also with Europeans speaking other languages and even among themselves. 

Below, the major features of each of the linguistic subsystems will be briefly 
discussed (largely based on Bruyn 2002; see also Adamson & Smith 1995) followed 
by a few remarks on the ‘verbal arts, an important activity in traditionally oral 
languages such as Sranan. 


Lexicon. About three quarters of the basic vocabulary (words for crosslinguisti- 
cally (near) universal concepts such as ‘sun’, ‘mother’, ‘eat’) is derived from English, 
while most of the remainder is from Dutch. The non-basic vocabulary is mainly 
derived from Dutch, although some words can be traced to other sources, such 
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as Portuguese, Amerindian languages (Lokono, Kari’na), and African languages 
(Gbe, Kikongo, Akan). Some examples are katibo ‘slave’ (< Portuguese cativo), kru- 
yara ‘dug out canoe’ (< Lokono kojarha), awara “palm species’ (< Kari’na awa:ra), 
agama ‘lizard species’ (< Gbe a:gáma), pinda ‘peanut’ (< Kikongo mpinda), and 
gongosa ‘gossip’ (< Akan konkonsa). 

As to grammatical words, although most of these were not adopted from 
English into Sranan directly, many grammatical functions are expressed through 
words derived from English. English-derived content words from the Sranan lexi- 
con were grammaticalized to fulfill functional roles. For example, the English defi- 
nite article: ‘the’ was not adopted in Sranan but two definite articles: a (singular, 
from the demonstrative dati ‘that’) and: den (plural, from the personal pronoun 
den ‘they’) emerged in its place. Similarly, while the English indefinite article ‘a’ 
was not retained in Sranan, the numeral wan ‘one’ took on the role of an indefi- 
nite article. Moreover, some words that are clearly derived from English changed 
in meaning. For example, anu (< ‘hand’), means both ‘hand’ and ‘arm, and futu 
(< ‘foot’) means both ‘foot’ and ‘leg? Semantic shifts such as these can be related 
to features of African languages such as Gbe that have only one word for what in 
English is expressed by either ‘hand’ or ‘arm’ or by either ‘foot’ or ‘leg’. African in- 
fluences are also responsible for the existence of a special category of words known 
as ideophones whose function is to intensify or specify the meaning of another 
word with which they occur in a fixed combination. For example, the ideophone 
fáán, used to intensify the meaning of the adjective weti ‘white,’ is probably from 
Gbe. An example is a weti so fáán ‘he is so very white’ (lit: he white so IDEOPHONE). 
Phonology. In its phonology, Sranan shows a clear tendency towards an open syl- 
lable structure, which leads to the addition of paragogic vowels to English-derived 
words ending in a consonant; so ‘wood’ becomes udu and ‘walk’ becomes waka. 
Word-final nasals are velarized, an allophonic process which is not reflected in the 
spelling, for example «Sranan», which is pronounced [Sranang].” 


Morphology. There are four morphological processes in Sranan: conversion, com- 
pounding, suffixation, and reduplication. Conversion (also known as multifunc- 
tionality or zero-derivation) refers to the derivation of a word, e.g. a verb, from 
another word, such as a noun, without any overt change in form. For example, 
from the adjective ebi ‘heavy’ both a noun ebi ‘weight’ and a verb ebi ‘to weigh’ 
have been derived. Compounding is quite common in Sranan, especially when 
both elements are nouns, as in man-pikin ‘son’ (lit: ‘man child’) and uman-pikin 
‘daughter’ (lit: ‘woman child’). One of the few cases of inflection is the use of the 
noun man ‘man’ as an agentive suffix as in siki-man ‘sick person’ (lit: ‘sick man’) 


7. Contrary to what is sometimes assumed, word stress is on the second syllable. 
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and bere-man ‘pregnant woman’ (lit: ‘belly man’). That, in the latter two cases, — 
man is used as an affix rather than as a noun appears from the fact that it is not 
restricted to male persons, as in the case of bere-man. Finally, reduplication, the 
creation of a new word by (partially) doubling an already existing word, is quite 
common. It can be used to create new words belonging to a different category than 
the base word, as appears from sisibi ‘broom (< sibi ‘to sweep’). 


Syntax. Sranan is a strict SVO language with a strong tendency towards an iso- 
lating morphology. The latter appears from the fact that tense (T), mood (M) 
and aspect (A), as in many creoles, are expressed through independent particles, 
which are preposed to the verb, rather than through inflection. The TMA system 
is too complex to be discussed in detail here but it is vital to recognize that the 
distinction between stative verbs (e.g. love’) and non-stative verbs (e.g. ‘eat’) is 
of paramount importance for the functioning of the system. For example, a bare 
stative verb indicates present while a bare non-stative verb indicates the past tense. 
For a non-stative verb to indicate the present tense, it has to be preceded by the 
particle e. Compare the following examples: mi lobi fisi ‘I love fish; mi nyan fisi 
Iate fish; mi e nyan fisi Tm eating fish” While the distinction between stative 
and non-stative verbs also plays a role in the use of the particle ben, other factors, 
such as discourse structure, come into play here as well (for detailed discussion, see 
Winford 2000, 2006). Like many other creoles, Sranan has two copula forms: de, 
for location, possession, and existence, and a, for nominal predication (although 
de is sometimes used here as well). Adjectival predicates are treated on a par with 
verbal predicates, i.e. they normally follow the subject without an overt copula 
being inserted in between, as in yu futu bigi ‘your feet are big’ (lit.: ‘your feet big’). 
To express intensity or contrast, both verbal and adjectival predicates may be 
clefted, with a copy of the predicate left behind, as in na bigi yu futu bigi ‘your feet 
are really big’ (lit. ‘is big your feet big’). Finally, a syntactic phenomenon seen in 
many creoles is the serial verb construction, where one subject is connected with 
two or more main verbs which together form one semantic unit, as in Rudy ben 
tyari den buku kon na ini a oso ‘Rudy has brought the books into the house’ (lit.: 
‘Rudy has carried the books come at in the house’). In this sentence, the meaning 
of what is expressed by the preposition ‘to’ in English, is expressed by the verb kon 
‘come, which forms a series with the verb tyari ‘carry. Sranan has a wide varie- 
ty of different types of serial verb constructions, for the expression of direction, 
location, instrumental, dative, benefactive, causative, comparative, completion, 
and complementation (see Sebba 1987). Since both predicate clefting and serial 
verbs are common features of many West African languages, it seems justified to 
interpret the occurrence of these constructions in Sranan as retentions from the 
African languages spoken by the slaves (cf. McWhorter 1992; Migge 1998). 
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Verbal arts. The domain of language use known as the ‘verbal arts’ includes such 
activities as story telling and the performance of song and drama. Probably the 
best-known genre is the so-called Anansi tori, named after the trickster-spider 
Anansi, but including other types of folk-tales as well. Although the canonical con- 
text for telling Anansi tori is at funeral wakes, they may be told on other occasions 
as well. Both the content and the performative structure of these tales have their 
roots in West Africa. The basic pattern is the call-and-response structure known 
from many African-American oral genres (for example, gospel songs), with the 
story-teller being interrupted by members of the audience punctuating the story 
with remarks, songs or even entire ‘sub-stories’ of their own. The importance of 
songs, as an emotional outlet for the slaves, is apparent in early sources, where 
reference is made to a social activity known as pree ‘play’ in which dance and 
song play an important role. Various kinds of drama, that have their origins in 
the plantation period, were also important and these continue to be performed to 
the present day (for splendid collections of Sranan oral literature, see Herskovits & 
Herskovits 1936 and Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 1975). Finally, the tradition of verbal 
dueling, known from many African and African-American cultures (cf. ‘playing 
the dozens’ in the United States) and called fatu in Suriname, is still being prac- 
ticed today (Adamson 2001). 


Sranan text (story from De Drie 1985, adapted from Bruyn 2002) 


Basya, granbasya, kari ala den — basya a aksi den a taki 
basya great-basya call all the.er basya 3sG ask 3PL 3sG say 
The Basya [overseer], the Chief Basya, called all the basyas together and asked 
them: 

‘We baya, un | no weri anga na katibo dan? 

well listen 1/2PL NEG weary with the.sc slavery then 

‘Now listen, aren’t you fed up with being slaves?’ 

Den taki ‘Ya basya. 

3PL say yes basya 

They answered ‘Yes Basya. 

Un wroko nomo, un n e kisi pikin sukru 

1/2PL work only  l/2PL NEG Asp get little sugar 

We only work, we don't even get some sugar 

fu un dringi wan pikin fayawatra te manten, 

for l/2PL drink a little hot-water tea morning 

so we could drink some hot drink in the morning, 
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soso malasi granmasra e gi unu. 
just molasses great-master asp give 1/2PL 
just molasses, that’s what Granmasra [the plantation owner] gives us. 


Un wroko so tranga, te un wani nyan wan fers sani, 
l/2PL work so hard when 1/2PL want eat a fresh thing 
We work so hard, but if we want to eat something fresh 


na unsrefi mu go tapu kriki, ponsu kriki. 

it-is 1/2PL-self must go close creek fish creek 

we must close off the creek ourselves, and catch fish [with poisonous branch- 
es] from the creek. 


Dan toku den teki ala den buba fisi 
then still 3px take all the.pr scale fish 
But then they take all the scaled fish 


dan de gi un de nengrefisi. 
then 3PL give 1/2PL the.PL negro-fish 
and they give us the nengrefisi [unscaled fish]. 


Na dati wi abi fu nyan wan pikin tonton 
itis that lp have for eat a little tonton 
In that way we have a little tonton [dish] to eat.” 


Den taki We basya fa yu de vanplan fu du dan?’ 
3PL say well basya how 2sG cop intend for do then 
They said, “Well Basya, what are you intending to do then?’ 


A taki We mi de vanplan 

3sG say well lsc cop intending 

He said, “Well, I'm having this plan 

fu un ala slafu fu a pernasi fu un 
for l/2PL all slave of the.sc plantation of 1/2PL 
for us, for all the slaves of our plantation 


taki anga den  mansrafu un lowe go a busi 
that with the.pr man-slave 1/2PL runaway go Loc forest 
that together with the slaves, we escape into the forest. 

Libi a pernasi. Libi granmasra anga en  pernasi. 
leave the.sc plantation leave great-master with 3sG plantation 
Leave the plantation. Leave Granmasra and his plantation. 

Un sa de tevrede dan?’ ‘Ya basya’. 

1/2PL FUT CoP content then yes basya 

Would you be content then?’ “Yes, Basya’. 
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Di | suma habi wan pikin sowtu, dan a mu  kibrikibri. 
when somebody have a little salt then 3sc must hide-hide 

‘If somebody has some salt, then he must hide it very securely / in different 
places. 


Un mu e goa busi 
l/2PL must AsP go Loc forest 
We have to go into the forest, 


un mu diki boto meki un kan abi boto. 
l/2eL must dig boat make 1/2Pr can have boat 
we have to dig out boats so that we can make use of boats. 


Bika te anga a sroyti fua yari un mu wroko, 
because until with these closing ofthe.sG year 1/2PL must work 
gi skin, 

give body 

Because until the end of the year, we must work, make an effort, 


meki granmasra anga driktoro no habi denki a un  tapu. 
make great-master with manager NEG have thought Loc 1/2PL top 
so that Granmasra and the manager won't get suspicious about us.’ 


Saramaccan. Saramaccan is the creole language spoken by the Saramaka? people, 
who live along the Suriname River in central Surinam. The name ‘Saramaka’ de- 
rives from the fact that the first settlements of these people were located along the 
Saramacca River, in central Suriname. While the Saramaka later moved on to the 
Suriname River, the Matawai, who split off from the Saramaka during the peace 
negotiations of the 1760s, stayed in the Saramacca River area. The around 25,000 
Saramaccans living today are the descendants of African slaves who, in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, escaped from the plantations to create their own communities 
intheSuriname rain forest. These run-away slaves and their descendants are often 
referred to as ‘Maroons’, a word derived from Spanish cimarron, meaning ‘stray 
animal’. The creole languages spoken by Maroon communities may be referred to 
as ‘Maroon creoles’, to distinguish them from (former) ‘plantation creoles’, such 
as Sranan. While there are only very few Maroon Creoles in the rest of the world 


8. I will distinguish the Saramaccan language from the people who speak it by using 'Saramaccan 
as a glottonym and ‘Saramaka’ as an ethnonym. The same procedure will be followed with regard 
to "Paramaccar' vs. "Paramaka. In the case of 'Boni/Aluku' I will use ‘Alukw’ as a glottonym and 
‘Boni’ as an ethnonym. For reasons to be explained later, I will use 'Ndyuka' to refer to both 
language and people, referring explicitly to either the language or the ethnic group as necessary. 
The same procedure will be followed for ‘Kwint? and ‘Matawai’. 
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(Palenquero in Colombia, Angolar in São Tomé), Suriname has two: apart from 
Western Maroon Creole, Eastern Maroon Creole (to be discussed below) also be- 
longs in this category. 

The main reason for distinguishing Maroon creoles as a separate category 
is the fact that, due to their relative isolation from outside influence, they are as- 
sumed to be more ‘radical’ than (former) plantation creoles, which have retained 
more intense contact with their lexifier (or other European) language(s). The term 
‘radicality’ refers to the typological distance between a creole and its lexifier lan- 
guage. Although until now very little comparative research regarding the degree 
of radicality of different creoles has been done, it seems clear that the typological 
distance between, say, Saramaccan and its (main) lexifier, English, is larger than 
that between, say, Cape Verdean Creole and Portuguese. Therefore, Maroon cre- 
oles like Saramaccan are assumed to be structurally closer to the creoles as they 
were when first formed (some 300 years ago) than (former) plantation creoles like 
Sranan. Among the Maroon creoles, Saramaccan has acquired a somewhat special 
status, in that it is sometimes considered to be the most radical creole. Whether 
this is justified or not, it is certainly true that Saramaccan provides an excellent, 
perhaps unique, opportunity for creolists to gain a better understanding of the 
process of creolization. 

While there are still significant gaps in the history of the Saramaka people and 
their language, the following is known. The origins of the Saramaka people and their 
language ultimately go back to the period before 1700, when slaves escaped from the 
plantations at a time when the plantation creole was being formed. However, this 
does not mean, as is often assumed, that the formation of the Saramaka people was 
largely completed by the early 18th century. Assuming that most of the runaway 
slaves had been on the plantations for some time before making their escape, they 
took at least some knowledge of the evolving plantation creole with them. This ex- 
plains the structural similarities between Saramaccan and Sranan, both of which 
descend from the Suriname Plantation Creole (SPC) (cf. Figure 1.2 above). 

In spite of their structural similarities, there are also a number ofimportant dif- 
ferences between the two languages. One of these is the proportion of Portuguese- 
derived words, which is much larger in Saramaccan than it is in Sranan. In the 
former, one third of the basic vocabulary is derived from Portuguese, while this 
proportion is much smaller in Sranan. The remainder of the basic vocabulary is 
largely derived from English, while there are also a few basic vocabulary items 
taken from West African languages. The presence of Portuguese-based words 
is explained by the fact that many of the first Saramaka came from plantations 
on the Upper Suriname River (Wong 1938: 299; Price 1976, 1983) which were 
owned by Sephardic Jews who spoke Portuguese. Although the presence of many 
Portuguese-derived words could lead one to view Saramaccan as a creole with two 
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lexifier languages — English and Portuguese — the fact that most function words 
are from English suggests that the Portuguese element was added later. For this 
reason Saramaccan is generally categorized as an English-lexicon creole, albeit 
one with a strong Portuguese element. 

A second difference between Saramaccan and Sranan is the fact that the for- 
mer has a higher percentage of words derived from African languages. This is 
probably due to the fact that the Saramaka were much less open to influences 
from outside than the people who spoke Sranan. Although nothing is known 
about the specific African origins of the individual runaway slaves who formed 
the ‘founder population’ (cf. Mufwene 2001) of the Saramaka people, we do have 
reliable information about the origins of the African slaves in general who were 
brought to Suriname in the 1675-1700 period (Arends 1995a: 243). In this period, 
roughly half of all Suriname slaves came from an area where Bantu languages, 
such as Kikongo, were spoken, while the other half came from an area where Kwa 
languages, such as Gbe and Akan, were spoken. The connection between ethno- 
linguistic origin of the Suriname slaves and traces of Kikongo, Gbe and Akan 
found in the Suriname creoles is further highlighted by the fact that Saramaccan 
exhibits some rather marked phonological features, such as lexical tone and nasal 
and complex stops, which are characteristic of one or more of these three African 
language clusterss (see below). 

As is the case for its sister language Sranan, the early stages of Saramaccan are 
well documented. In the case of Saramaccan, however, the early documentation is 
limited to a very short period, roughly 1780-1820. This has to do with the fact that 
the Moravian Brethren, to whom we owe these early writings, more or less aban- 
doned their missionary activities among the Saramaka in the early 19th century. 
Their writings, which together number well over 2,000 manuscript pages, consist 
mainly of religious texts, such as Bible translations, although some linguistic de- 
scriptive works, such as dictionaries, are included as well (see Arends 1995b for 
further information). Unfortunately, however, only a few of these documents have 
been made available for linguistic research (Arends & Perl 1995). 

Many of the major structural features of Saramaccan are also found in Sranan. 
We will now present and give examples of some features that differ between the 
two languages. (This section draws heavily on Bruyn 2002; see also Bakker, Smith 
& Veenstra 1995.) 


Lexicon. Some examples of Portuguese-derived basic vocabulary items are búka 
(< boca) ‘mouth’ and dá (< dar)‘give’. In both cases, the equivalent word in Sranan 
is derived from English: mofo (< mouth) ‘mouth’ and gi (< give) ‘give’. Some exam- 
ples of African-derived words are katangá ‘cramp’ from Kikongo nkatangá, and 
aze ‘magic’ from Gbe aze. 
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Phonology. Like many other languages in the world — but especially in West and 
Central West Africa - Saramaccan uses lexical tone. This means that syllables can 
have a high tone, a low tone, or an unspecified tone, which is either subject to 
tone-sandhi (assimilation) or realized as low. As a result, words that are otherwise 
completely identical can convey meanings that are entirely different by means of 
tonal pattern alone. An example is the pair ná-nà, with the first having a high tone 
where the second has a low tone. Despite this (seemingly) small difference, the 
meaning of the two words is completely opposite: ná means ‘be’, while nå means 
‘be not’. Another feature of some African languages is the presence of nasal stops, 
such as /mb/ and /nd/, and complex stops, such as /kp/ and /gb/. These are also 
found in Saramaccan in words such as mbéti ‘meat, animal’ and kpéfa ‘baby hood"? 


Morphology. Apart from other functions, reduplication is used in Saramaccan - in 
contrast to Sranan and Ndyuka - to derive adjectives from verbs, e.g. nákináki 
‘beaten’, derived from náki ‘beat’. These reduplicated forms are used both attrib- 
utively, as in dí nákináki mifi ‘the beaten child’, and predicatively, as in dí miti dé 
nákináki ‘the child has been beaten (is in a beaten state)’. Saramaccan also differs 
from Sranan in that the agentive suffix -ma (cf.-man in Sranan) may follow an 
entire verb phrase, which may itself even contain a subordinate clause. This may 
result in quite complex agentive nouns, such as seti-u-kanda-ma ‘precentor (lit: 
'start-to-sing-agentive.suffix ). 


Syntax. Although at first sight Saramaccan seems to be very similar to Sranan 
in terms of syntax, it may be expected that more subtle differences will emerge 
once more comparative studies of the two languages are made. One difference — 
although lexical rather than syntactic - worth mentioning here has to do with the 
Tense-Mood-Aspect system, namely the selection of the forms for the expression 
of tense and aspect: while Sranan uses ben and e (probably from Eng. ‘been’ and 
‘there’), Saramaccan has selected bi and ta (perhaps from Portuguese vir ‘turn’ 
and estar 'be'!?). Another difference dates from earlier stages of the two languag- 
es: while 18th-century Sranan used the verb taki ‘say’ to introduce object clauses 
of speech act verbs, such as ‘ask’, and mental state verbs, such as ‘think’, early 
Saramaccan used the complementizer va. 


Verbal arts. While the literature on the 'verbal arts' in Saramaccan often treats 
it together with Sranan (Herskovits & Herskovits 1936; Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 
1975), there is one work (Price & Price 1991) that is entirely devoted to Saramaccan. 


9. Note that /mb/ etc. refers to phonemes, not combinations of phonemes. In other words, a 
word like mbéti ‘meat, animal’ consists of four phonemes, not five. 


10. An alternative etymology of ta is English ‘stand. 
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Unfortunately, however, with the exception of a small fragment, their integral 
transcription of two story-telling sessions contains only the English translation, 
not the Saramaccan original. 


Saramaccan text (folk-tale from Rountree and Glock 1982, adapted from Bruyn 2002) 


[There is water hidden under a rock. All the birds are invited to break the rock, 
but none of them succeeds. Then the woodpecker shows up.] 


Hen totómbotí tda we a ó-dú lúku tu 

then woodpecker say well 3sG ïRR-do look too 

Then the woodpecker said that he would try too. 

'Gaamá | mi ó-gó náki lúku? 

granman, lsc IRR-go hit look 

‘Chief, I am going to try to hit it” 

Hen déé | 6towan taki táa: 

then the.pL other say saying 

Then the others said: 

Ku un-buka, i lánga bákahédi ku di gadn taku fi del? 
with Q-beak  2sc long back-head with the big ugliness of-2sc there 
“With what beak, you long back-of-the-head, with your great ugliness?’ 
Úmfá a dú ufó i sá boóko emn? 

Q-manner 3sG do before 2sG can break 3sa 

‘How are you going to break it?’ 

U tuu we... lúku dí bígi de! ku mi, wokó. 

Ier all roc look these big(ness)there with Isa black curassow 

‘All of us [have tried] ... look how big I, the curassow, am.’ 


Gbaniní táa: We lúku mi. Un totómbotí? 
hawk say well look Isg Q woodpecker 
The hawk said: “Well, look at me [how big Iam]. Which woodpecker [is going 
to try such a thing]? 

Hen totómbotí ^ wáka te kó dóu. 
then woodpecker walk till come arrive 
Then the woodpecker went out there. 

Hen a tjökö dí sitónu kookookoo. 
then 3sc stab the.sG rock IDEO 

Then he pecked at the rock: peck peck peck! 
Hen a waka go seeká — taámpu. 

then 3sc walk go arrange stand 

Then he went away and got himself ready. 
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[The woodpecker finally succeeds in breaking the rock, and thus provides water 
for all the birds. However, since that time the woodpecker has not been able to 
stop pecking at things. ] 

Hen a tda án sá disd soni u náki mõön. 

then 3sG say 3SG-NEG can leave thing for knock more 

After that, he said that he can’t stop knocking anymore. 


Ndyuka. The language is named ‘Ndyuka’ after the name of the Djuka Creek (a 
tributary of the Marowijne River where part of the Ndyuka people settled in the 
eighteenth century after fleeing from the plantations. The alternative names Auka, 
Aukaans, Okanisi are derived from the name of a plantation (Auka) along the 
Suriname River, which was used as a topographical point of reference by the co- 
lonial authorities when dealing with the Ndyuka Maroons. The slaves involved in 
the Tempati Rebellion of 1757, who later joined the Ndyukas, were referred to as 
the ‘vrije bosnegers van achter Auka (the free Bush Negroes from behind Auka) 
(Hoogbergen 1990: 82), ‘behind Auke referring to the Tempati River area where 
the rebellion took place (see map). Although the name ‘Auka/Okanisi’ is preferred 
by the speakers themselves for their language (as well as their ethnic group), we 
will use “Ndyuka in this book, as it has become the generally used designation 
among creolists. 

Although it may be true that the origins of the Ndyuka Maroons ultimately 
go back to escaped slaves in the time of the attacks by the French under Cassard 
in 1712, this does not mean, as is often assumed (cf. Smith 2002), that this Maroon 
group was fully formed at the time. Van der Meiden (1987: 78) refutes the generally 
accepted idea that the number of Maroons increased considerably as a result of 
Cassard's attack. This idea goes back to Herlein’s (1718: 93) claim that ‘more than 
700 or many more got lost in the bushes’, but Van der Meiden notes that this ‘is 
not mentioned in contemporary sources’. This leads Van der Meiden (p. 77) to 
conclude that, although “in the historiographical literature a strong increase in 
marronage is mentioned as the most important result [of Cassard’s attack, JA], 
this is probably an exaggeration’. In addition, as noted by the same author (p. 73), 
at the time of Cassard’s attack no slaves had been brought to Suriname for over 
two years, something which is confirmed by the information given in Chapter 4. 
Knowing that runaways were mainly newly-arrived slaves, the possibility of large- 
scale marronage in 1712 is diminished even more. This means that the generally 
accepted scenario of the formation of the Ndyuka and of their language has to be 
thoroughly revised, in that the formation of Ndyuka extended until the late 18th 
century rather than being more or less complete by 1712. A major impetus to the 
establishment of the Ndyuka as a separate Maroon group was provided by the 
Tempati rebellion of 1757 when so many runaways joined the existing group that 
it doubled in size, from ca. 300 to ca. 600 people (Van den Bouwhuijsen et al. 1988). 
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This scenario is adhered to by one of the experts on Suriname Maroon history, 
Wim Hoogbergen, who claims that in the 1730s the Ndyuka group was still in 
the process of being formed: ‘Around 1730, groups of runaways started to form 
tribes in at least four different places in Surinam [...] The area southeast of the 
Commewijne River was inhabited by groups of Maroons who can be considered 
the antecedents of the Ndjuka tribe’ (Hoogbergen 1990: 73). Although by that 
time the formation of Ndyuka as a separate creole was already on its way, it can 
be assumed that the relatively large number of newcomers joining around 1757 
had a substantial influence on its further development. 

The proportion of Portuguese-derived words in Ndyuka (between 5% and 
10%; see Huttar 1989) is higher than it is in Sranan (below 5%) but much lower 
than in Saramaccan (over 35%). This is related to the fact that the founders of the 
Ndyuka Maroons largely came from plantations in the Commewijne and Cottica 
River areas, where there were more speakers of Portuguese than in and around 
Paramaribo but less than in the Suriname River area, the Saramakas’ region of ori- 
gin. More importantly, however, part of the first Ndyukas came from the Suriname 
River, an area with many plantations owned by Sephardic Jews (Wong 1938: 299). 
This explains the occurrence of Sephardic-related Ndyuka clan names such as La 
Parra, Castillie, and Djoe (a Dutch influenced spelling of 'Dju' i.e. Jew’) (Wong 
1938:311). It should also be remembered that Ndyuka was formed several decades 
later than Saramaccan, at a time when the Suriname Plantation Creole, on which it 
is based, was already developing into Sranan. As a descendent ofthe 18th-century 
Suriname Plantation Creole and having developed in relative isolation Ndyuka has 
preserved several features of Early Sranan which have been lost in Modern Sranan. 
An example of this is the occurrence of an epenthetic vowel in a word like sigisi 
‘six’ where Early Sranan had sikisi but Modern Sranan has siksi. 

The genetic relationships between the different member languages of the 
EAsTERN MAROON CREOLE group are not entirely clear. Not only is very little 
known of the history of the Kwinti, but with the exception of Ndyuka, these lan- 
guages have hardly been studied at all. In fact, there are virtually no early language 
data available for any of the EASTERN MAROON CREOLES and so it is very difficult 
to reconstruct the genealogy of this group. It is important to realize, however, that 
the similarities between Aluku and Paramaccan on the one hand and Ndyuka 
on the other cannot be explained by these being divergences from early Ndyuka 
(as is the case for Matawai with regard to Saramaccan). The Boni and Paramaka 
groups were not formed until about 1770 and 1800,!! respectively (Hoogbergen 
1992). A more likely explanation is that the founders of the Boni and Paramaka 


11. Wong (1938:300) places the formative period ofthe Paramaka ethnic group even later, name- 
ly in the second half of the 19th century. 
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groups largely came from the same plantation areas as the Ndyuka and there was 
always a great deal of contact between these groups. Schaafsma (1967: 257) notes 
that after the end of the second Boni Maroon War in 1793 the Boni were placed 
‘under the supervision ofthe Ndyuka’, while Wong (1938: 306) writes that the Boni 
were ‘slaves of the Ndyuka’ until as late as 1860. In the case of Kwinti, however, 
such contact cannot be adduced since they always lived completely apart from the 
Ndyuka, Boni, and Paramaka. Although on purely linguistic grounds the Kwinti 
language belongs to the EASTERN MAROON CREOLES, the historical reasons for 
this have not yet been traced. 

Before discussing some of the structural properties of Ndyuka, it may be use- 
ful to note that, although Ndyuka has received less scholarly attention than Sranan 
or Saramaccan, it is the only Surinamese creole for which an elaborate and reliable 
reference grammar is available, Huttar & Huttar (1994). On the other hand, the 
Ndyuka verbal arts have not received much scholarly attention until now and are 
therefore not included in the sketch presented below. 


Phonology. Being a Maroon creole, Ndyuka may be expected to be a little more 
‘radical’ than Sranan, and likewise, because of its later formation, perhaps some- 
what less radical than Saramaccan. Several features point in this direction. Like 
Saramaccan, Ndyuka tends to avoid certain consonant clusters, which are per- 
mitted in Sranan, e.g. sitonu vs ston ‘stone’. Another difference with Sranan is 
that, while in the latter English intervocalic liquids generally appear as /r/, as in 
bere < Eng. ‘belly’, in Ndyuka they disappear between identical vowels, as in bée (in 
other cases they become /1/). Ndyuka also resembles Saramaccan in being a tone 
language, with three tones: high, low, and unspecified, the latter of which is either 
subject to tone-sandhi or realized as low. As in Saramaccan, in words derived from 
European languages the high tone corresponds to the main stress in the source 
word. Tone may distinguish otherwise similar words, for example buku ‘book’ vs. 
buku ‘mould’. Another African feature shared with Saramaccan is the occurrence 
of nasal stops, such as /mb/, and of complex stops, such as /kp/. While both of 
these are alien to European languages they do occur in the Gbe languages that 
were spoken by many of those who were brought to Suriname in the early colonial 
period. One special feature of Ndyuka is that it has its own (syllabic) script, which 
was developed by a Ndyuka, named A faka, in the 1920s, but this is not widely used 
(see Dubelaar, Pakosie & Hoogbergen 1999) for further information). 


Lexicon. Some words are derived from Amerindian and African languages, such 
as manáli cassava sifter’ < Lokono manarhi; píngo ‘white-lipped peccary’ « Kari’na 
pii go; nzaú ‘elephant’ < Kikongo nzawu; and gd ‘arrow < Ewe ga. 
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Morphology. Multifunctionality is quite common, for example the same word 
may function both as a verb (V) and as a noun (N), even when this was not the 
case in the source word, as in boó ‘breathe, blow’ (V), ‘breath’ (N) < Eng. ‘blow’ 
(V). Reduplication of nouns may be used to express variety or separateness, as 
in kulukulú ‘in different groups’ (cf. kulú ‘group’). The Head-Modifier order in a 
compound such as watáa-mófu (lit water-mouth) ‘saliva’, which is unexpected in 
view of Ndyuka’s general word order pattern, may be a consequence of the calquing 
of a model in some African language(s). Particularly productive are word-forms 
containing items such as those expressing ‘person’, ‘thing’, ‘time’, ‘place’, or ‘man- 
ner’, for example, líbi-sama (lit: live-person) “human being’. Because the last part 
in forms such as these tend to lose their independent status they may be difficult 
to distinguish from derivation. 


Syntax. One Ndyuka feature shared with both Sranan and Saramaccan is the use 
of a complex locative prepositional phrase — not attested in any other creole — with 
the following structure: na — NP — LOCATIVE ELEMENT. Compare for example the 
phrase a den deé uwii tápu ‘on the dry leaves’ (lit: at the dry leaves top), where 
the locative element (tapu < Eng. ‘top’) can itself also be a noun, meaning ‘top’. 
Although the construction resembles a juxtaposed possessive construction, the 
locative element does not appear as a noun: the meaning of the prepositional 
phrase is ‘on the dry leaves’ rather than ‘on the top of the dry leaves.’ There is 
substantial evidence that the construction is modelled on a similar pattern in the 
Gbe languages (Bruyn 1995a, 1996; Migge 1999). 


Ndyuka text (story from Huttar and Huttar 1994, adapted from Bruyn 2002) 


Ne wan déi, somen sama be de a sitaáti 
then one day many person ANT COP LOC street 
Then one day there were many people in the street 

e suku  wagi fu goa  ósu. 

CNT look for cart for go Loc house 

looking for buses to go home. 

Ne mi de a  íni mi winkti e sél loti. 
then 1sc cop Loc inside Isa store cnr sell roti 
And I was in my store selling rotis. 

Ne mi yée te a fpi sama e  báli a 
then Isc hear until these crowd person cNwr call Loc 
dóosé fu a_winkti 

outside for the.sG store 

Then I heard lots of people yelling outside the store. 
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Bika wan sani be e pasda dóosé. 

because a thing ANT CNT pass LOC outside 

Because something had been happening outside. 

Ne mi lón go láku. Mi sí fo sikóutu e  wípi den. 
then Isc run go look Isa see four police cnr whip 3PL 
Then I ran to look. I saw four policemen whipping them. 


13  Anoteon the reliability of early texts 


The relative under-representation of native speaker texts in the corpus constitutes 
a problem that deserves special attention. Of the Sranan sources used for this 
book, less than half (Schumann, Cesaari, Focke, King, Albitrouw, Kraag, Helstone, 
Herskovits & Herskovits, Koenders, and Bruma) were produced by, or with the 
help of, native speakers. If we look at the amount of data provided by these ‘na- 
tive' sources the picture is even worse since they often contain fewer data than 
‘non-native’ sources. Unfortunately, the problem cannot be easily remedied. For 
example, a meticulous investigation of the Sranan material in the State Archives at 
Utrecht (the largest collection available) did not yield a single native-written source 
pre-dating the middle of the 19th century, - when there was a sudden outburst of 
writing, starting with work by Johannes King. Some years ago, however, the author 
discovered a number of letters and other documentary writings in Sranan dating 
from the early 19th century that appear to have been written by native speakers (cf. 
Arends 1995b). Although this material has been transcribed, it has as yet not been 
analyzed. Therefore, unfortunately, it could not be incorporated in this study. As 
far as Saramaccan is concerned, we are in a somewhat better position since one of 
the two sources we have used (the Maroon letters) was written by native speakers. 

The fact that our data had to be 'enriched' with non-native sources is not 
as bad as it seems, since some, especially those of Moravian origin, are of high 
quality. The Moravian Brethren have a reputation as knowledgeable and accurate 
observers of language, although a certain normative and Europeanizing influence 
cannot be denied. This tendency, however, is largely confined to orthography, pho- 
netics and lexicon, and affects syntax to a much lesser degree (Voorhoeve 1971). 
In this context not only Schumann’s dictionaries but also the translations of Acts, 
the Grammatik and Wullschlagel’s dictionary should be highly valued as reliable 
sources for earlier stages of Sranan and Saramaccan. 

For background information on the authors of the texts, see Chapter 7. 
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1.4 Diachronic studies of the Suriname creoles: The state of the art!” 


As mentioned earlier, the Suriname creoles — especially Sranan and Saramaccan — 
are rather special in that they are exceptionally well documented in the earlier 
stages of their development. This explains why their diachrony has been inves- 
tigated in much more detail than any other creole. The historical interest in the 
Suriname creoles goes back to Hugo Schuchardt, who - in his well-known Die 
Sprache der Saramakkaneger in Surinam (1914) — published several early sources 
in Saramaccan, the most important of which was Schumann’s (1778) manuscript 
Saramaccan-German dictionary. In his introduction to that volume, Schuchardt 
also included an elaborate discussion of some early sources in Saramaccan’s sister 
language - Sranan, such as Van Dyk (ca. 1765) and Weygandt (1798). The historical 
study of the Suriname creoles was continued by Jan Voorhoeve (cf. Lichtveld & 
Voorhoeve 1980 [1958]; Voorhoeve 1961; Voorhoeve & Donicie 1963; Voorhoeve 
& Lichtveld 1975), who laid the foundations for the diachronic investigations of 
Sranan and Saramaccan by scholars such as Kramp (1983), Smith (1987a), Arends 
(1989), Plag (1993), and Bruyn (19952). ? 

Let us briefly summarize what the historical investigation of Sranan and 
Saramaccan has resulted in thus far. Firstly, a number of new editions of ear- 
ly printed and manuscript texts have been made available. These are listed in 
Table 1.3. 

One of the most recent additions to the body of early Sranan sources is an 
edited version of the original Sranan manuscript version of the Saramaka Peace 
Treaty of 1762 by Hoogbergen & Polimé (2000). However, this item (edited by 
two anthropologists) is not included in our list as the transcription contains a 
disturbing number of errors. An improved transcription, based on the original 
manuscript (stored in the State Archive in The Hague), is included in Chapter 6 
of this book. 


12. This section is largely based on Arends (20022). 


13. During the last two decades, the historical approach in creole linguistics has been extended 
to English-lexicon creoles, such as those of Guyana (Rickford 1987), Jamaica (Lalla & D'Costa 
1990), Trinidad (Winer 1993), Barbados (Rickford & Handler 1994; Fields 1995), and St Kitts 
(Baker & Bruyn1999), to French-lexicon creoles, such as those ofthe Indian Ocean (Chaudenson 
1981), Louisiana (Neumann-Holzschuh 1987), and the Lesser Antilles (G. Hazaél-Massieux 1996) 
as well as to Negerhollands (e.g. Van Rossem & Van der Voort 1996). 
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Table 1.3 Published editions of early Sranan and Saramaccan texts 


Text Edition(s) 
Sranan Court Records (1667-1767) Van den Berg (2000) 
Herlein (1718) Schuchardt (1914); Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 
(1975); Arends & Perl (1995) 
Van Dyk (ca 1765) Arends & Perl (1995); Lichtveld & Voorhoeve 
(1980) 
Nepveu (1765) Voorhoeve & Lichtveld (1975) 
Nepveu (1770) Arends & Perl (1995) 
Schumann (1783) Kramp (1983) 
Saramaccan Schumann (1778) Schuchardt (1914) 
Riemer (ca 1780) Arends & Perl (1995) 
Wietz (1793) Schuchardt (1914) 


Alabi & Grego (1790-1818) Arends & Perl (1995) 


Secondly, creolists at the University of Amsterdam" (Lilian Adamson, Jacques 
Arends, Adrienne Bruyn, and assistants) are compiling a digitalized corpus of ear- 
ly Sranan and Saramaccan texts. This corpus contains not only well-known Sranan 
sources such as Van Dyk (ca. 1765) and Schumann (1783), but also lesser-known 
manuscripts such as Schumann’s (1781) Gospel Harmony. Apart from these and 
other Sranan sources, most of the early Saramaccan manuscripts stored in the 
Moravian Archives in Paramaribo, Herrnhut, and Utrecht (over 2000 pages; see 
Arends 1995b), will also be part of the corpus. On completion, its total size is esti- 
mated to be some 500,000 words. Parts of it have already been used for diachronic 
research (cf. Bruyn 1995a; Arends 1998). One of the advantages of the digitalization 
of texts, of course, is that it enables the use of search procedures allowing the (semi) 
automatic extraction of data for (quantitative) analysis. It may be useful to list the 
sources that have been included so far (situation as of 1/1/02).!° 


14. [Editors note. The Suriname Creole Archive (SUCA) is presently a joint project of Radboud 
University Nijmegen, University of Amsterdam and the Max Planck Institute Nijmegen for 
digitally collecting, cataloguing and preserving historical texts in Sranan and Saramaccan for 
research.] 


15. Note that in some cases these transcriptions still have to be collated with the original before 
they may be considered definitive. 
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Table 1.4 Contents of the digitalized corpus of early Sranan and Saramaccan texts 


Sranan Saramaccan 
Court Records (1667-1767) Schumann (1779) 
Herlein (1718) Randt (1779) 


Saramaka Peace Treaty (1762) 


Van Dyk ca. (1765) 
Nepveu (1770) 
Schumann (1781) 
Schumann (1783) 
Stedman (1790/1796) 
Weygandt (1798) 
Anonymous (ca. 1825) 
Focke (1855) 


Anonymous (1789-1806) 
Alabi & Grego (1790-1818) 
Wietz (ca. 1792) 

Wietz (1793) 

Wietz (ca 1795) 


Thirdly, the availability of early textual material in Sranan and Saramaccan has 
led to a number of diachronic studies on these languages being produced by cre- 
olists over the last two decades. A selected list of publications from this period is 


presented in Table 1.5.16 


Table 1.5 A survey of diachronic studies on Sranan and Saramaccan (1982-2002) 


Sranan 


morphosyntax 


lexicon 


Saramaccan phonology 
morphosyntax 


lexicon (incl. 
Djutongo) 


phonology 


miscellaneous 
copula, comparative, 
clefting 

question words 
sentential 
complementation 
determiner system 
and relativization 
complex prepositions 
compounds 


focus marking 
complementation 
negation 


Smith (1987a); Smith (2003); Plag & 
Uffmann (2000); Alber & Plag (2001) 
Voorhoeve & Kramp (1982), Kramp (1983) 
Arends (1986, 1987, 1989) 


Bruyn (1993a) 
Plag (1993, 1995) 


Bruyn (1995a, 1995b, 1997) 


Bruyn (1995a, 1996) 

Alber & Plag (2001), Braun (2001), Braun 
& Plag (2003), Van den Berg (2003) 
Koefoed & Tarenskeen (1996) 

Smith (1987a), Aceto (1996) 

Smith (1996) 

Byrne (1987), Arends (1998) 
McWhorter (1996) 

Smith (1987a, 1999), Aceto (1997) 


16. Publications in which the diachronic/historical aspect is only of cursory importance have 


been excluded from this list. 
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As can be seen from this table, relatively little diachronic work has been done 
on lexical issues. This is especially surprising in view of the fact that excellent 
early lexicographic sources are available, such as Schumann (1778, 1783), Focke 
(1855), and Wullschlagel (1856). This makes the diachronic study of the Sranan 
and Saramaccan lexicons both an opportune and potentially fruitful area of re- 
search. Another striking feature is the recent upsurge of interest in compounding 
in early Sranan. Hopefully, this marks the beginning ofa more sustained attention 
to diachronic morphology in this and other creoles. 

Fourthly, a number of extralinguistic (i.e. sociohistorical and demographic) 
aspects of the formation of the Suriname creoles have been investigated (Arends 
1995a, 1999; 2001; Ladhams 1999; Smith 1999). The primary motivation for this line 
of research was the need to identify, on independent (i.e. non-linguistic) grounds, 
the languages that were present during the formation of these creoles. While early 
sociohistorical and demographic work (e.g. Price 1976) was rather sketchy, more 
recently (Arends 1995a) it has become more detailed and precise on account of the 
major advances in the historiography of slavery (especially Postma 1990). 

Although we will not provide an exhaustive review of the diachronic studies 
listed in Table 1.5, we will signal some of the more noteworthy trends. In many of 
these works, substantial evidence has been adduced to demonstrate the influence 
of particular West African languages in the structure and lexicon of the Suriname 
creoles. What is more, certain languages are mentioned again and again as being 
most influential in this regard, namely Gbe, Akan, and Kikongo. As will be shown 
in Chapter 4, these are precisely the languages that were numerically by far the 
most important during the period in which the Suriname creoles were formed. 
It should be noted, however, that other researchers (e.g. Smith 1987; Byrne 1988) 
have applied diachronic findings to support the argument for the role of universals 
in creole genesis. 

As far as theoretical aspects of creole genesis are concerned, different studies 
have yielded different results. While Smith’s (1987) detailed investigation of pho- 
nological developments has been taken to support an abrupt scenario of creole 
formation, as espoused in Bickerton’s Bioprogram Theory (cf. Bickerton 1981, 1984, 
1988), Arends’ work on syntactic developments has been interpreted as supporting 
a gradualist model of creolization (Arends 1986, 1989, 1993a). And while Plag’s 
(1993, 1995) diachronic study of complementation has lent further support to the 
gradual view, the results of Bruyn’s (1995a) investigation of relativization and de- 
terminers is less clear-cut with regard to the rate at which creolization takes place. 
In addition, Bruyn’s work has adduced evidence for the role of grammaticaliza- 
tion (although not necessarily in its traditional form) in the formation of creoles. 
However, the single most important conclusion that can be drawn when reviewing 
this body of work is that there is a growing tendency to approach the historical 
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investigation of creolization in a thoroughly empirical way by using large corpo- 
ra of older texts, but at the same time applying relevant findings from historical 
linguistics, contact linguistics, and linguistic theory. 

This brief survey shows that, although important information is still missing, 
the time is ripe for the synthesis we are presenting in this book of data that has 
been collected up to now, in order to get a better understanding of the genesis 
and development of the Suriname creoles. There are several reasons why this is 
so. First of all, these creoles have occupied a prominent place in discussions about 
creole genesis over the last few decades. As these discussions have been largely 
theoretical, with little regard for diachronic evidence, it is time that the historical 
side of the story is told. Secondly, and perhaps even more importantly, the people 
of Suriname are in need of a book that provides them with a history of their na- 
tive language. As is commonly known, creole languages are still stigmatized and, 
because of indoctrination by the former colonizing power, even native speakers 
themselves sometimes regard their own language with disdain, claiming that it 
has no grammar, that it is not a real language, et cetera. Hopefully, this book will 
help to eradicate these misconceptions and contribute to a better appreciation of 
these languages, on the part of native speakers and others alike. 

As this book aims to be a synthetic work, it is clear that it could not have been 
written without the work of other Surinamists, especially those mentioned in 
Table 1.5 above. At the same time, although aiming at synthesis, the book clearly 
bears the stamp of its author, e.g. in its emphasis on the (relatively) gradual nature 
of Suriname creole formation, the role of language contact, and the importance of 
external historical circumstances. Since this latter feature makes this work some- 
what different from the usual case study in linguistic change, a few words have to 
be said about the special character of this book. 

In a way, this is not one but two books because it is made up of two intertwined 
threads of history: one purely linguistic, the other more broadly historical. The 
first discusses the development of the Suriname creoles, i.e. their formation as 
language systems and their development through time. Since only a small part 
of these languages’ structural systems can be taken into account in this book, 
the different domains of language are not dealt with equally. So, while syntax is 
treated in depth, other areas such as phonology, morphology, and lexicon are only 
discussed summarily. This linguistic thread is closely intertwined with a historical 
thread: the history of colonial Suriname and its people, which is crucial to a proper 
understanding of the linguistic history. However, since many aspects of the history 
of Suriname are still unclear, we are inevitably confronted with gaps, which means 
that the fabric of this book is still very much unfinished in terms of both threads. 
It is hoped that by doing this we will be able to provide the foundations of a truly 
integral history of the creole languages of Suriname. 
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15 Creole genesis 


Although the focus of this book is clearly more empirical than theoretical, the fact 
that it is about the formation of the Suriname creoles makes it inevitable that, at 
times, we must engage in theoretical discussions about creole genesis. Therefore, 
we should say a few words about the most relevant theories and hypotheses in this 
field, although this will not be a complete overview. (For a more detailed approach, 
see Chapters 8-11 in Arends, Muysken & Smith 1995). 

The central question that needs to be addressed by any theory of creole genesis 
can be formulated as follows: “How can the emergence of a new language out of the 
contact between other pre-existing languages be explained’? One could say that 
any theory aiming to provide an answer to this question should take into account 
at least three dimensions of the process of creole genesis. Adopting the terminol- 
ogy of Aristotle’s dramatic unities, these dimensions could be formulated as those 
of Time: When did it happen?, Place: Where did it happen? and Action: How did 
it happen? Each of these will now be discussed in more detail. 


Time. With regard to the dimension of Time at least the following questions seem 
to be relevant: 


When? Apart from establishing the time frame itself, purely in terms of chronolo- 
gy, it is also important to understand the historical context in which creolization 
took place. Although strong opinions have been put forward about the time frame 
within which specific creoles were supposedly formed, these opinions are often 
based on little or even erroneous historical evidence. It is one of the specific aims of 
this book to provide a better empirical basis for establishing the time of formation 
for each of the major creoles of Suriname. In addition, we will also show the effect 
of certain aspects of the historical context — social, cultural, political, economic, 
religious, military, geographic — on creole genesis. 

How fast? The question of the rate at which creolization takes place involves a num- 
ber of important issues, such as the respective roles of children and adults in creoli- 
zation particularly in terms of first and second language acquisition. Although the 
idea of single generation creolization was quite popular in the 1980s (cf. Bickerton 
1981), most creolists nowadays accept that creole formation is a gradual process 
(Chaudenson 1979; Arends 1986, 1989; Singler 1986) that spans several genera- 
tions. This book will produce both diachronic-linguistic and historical-demo- 
graphic evidence to demonstrate the gradual nature of creole formation. 


17. The term ‘gradual’ is somewhat misleading, since the construction of a system as complex as 
a natural language within the space of less than a hundred years is, of course, actually very fast. 
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In what sequence? The traditional idea that every creole is preceded by a pidgin 
stage (Hall 1966) is no longer universally accepted, not only because a pidgin stage 
has not been identified for most creoles but also because the boundaries between 
pidgin and creole are blurred (e.g. Baker 1995). Although some evidence has been 
found to support a pidgin stage for the Suriname creoles (see Chapter 3), it is not 
sufficiently convincing to allow us to posit a pidgin-to-creole scenario. Another, 
perhaps more interesting, aspect of sequentiality, and one which has received far 
less attention, is the question of the order in which the construction of a creole 
takes place. Since creolization is a very complex process that unfolds over time, 
some parts of the system are bound to be in place before others. Apart from the 
issue of chronological order, this poses the questions of why some things come 
before others and how they build on each other. This issue will be dealt with in 
several places elsewhere in this book). 


Place. With regard to the issue of where creolization took place, the following 
parameters are relevant: 


Rural vs. urban environment? Rural environments — plantations, mines, Maroon 
communities — are relatively independent and isolated whereas urban environ- 
ments — especially port towns — are far more dependent on and in touch with the 
outside world. 


Slavery vs. marronage? Although there have been investigations as to whether 
Maroon communities were isolated in comparison to plantations, the question of 
whether these different environments had linguistic consequences has hardly been 
asked. Although this book will not provide any definitive answers in this regard, 
the fact that it deals with Sranan and Saramaccan, one a plantation creole and the 
other a Maroon creole, may help to shed some light on the issue. 


Endogeneous vs. exogeneous environment? 'Endogeneous' and 'exogeneous' refer 
to whether or not the formation ofa creole took place in the natural habitat of the 
substrate languages? (cf. Chaudenson 1992). For example, the creole of Guinea- 
Bissau, formed in an environment where the substrate languages continued to be 
spoken, is an endogeneous creole while the Suriname creoles, cut off from con- 
tact with West and West Central Africa, are exogeneous. Although the Suriname 
creoles belong to the group of exogeneous creoles in that their formation took 
place outside of Africa, this does not mean that substrate interference is not pos- 
sible. The frequently made claim that slaves were forced to abandon their native 
languages because of the linguistic diversity assumed to obtain in most colonies 


18. The ‘substrate languages are the African languages originally spoken by the slaves, while the 
'superstrate language’ is the language of the colonial power. In the case of Suriname, the situation 
is a little more complex as the original superstrate, English, was replaced by Dutch and, for part 
of the colony, Portuguese. 
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is unsubstantiated. At the same time, there is substantial evidence that African 
languages remained in use into the 19th century. 


Action. Whereas the dimensions of Time and Place have received relatively little 
attention until now, the question as to which processes are responsible for the 
outcome of creole formation has been widely discussed. Many proposals have been 
made regarding the question as to what is, or what are the central mechanism(s) 
in creolization. The most influential of these are listed here by the name of what 
is assumed to be the central process followed by the names of their proponents: 


— Substrate influence (Alleyne 1980; Boretzky 1983) 

— Superstrate influence (Chaudenson 1992) 

— Universal Grammar / L1 acquisition (Bickerton 1981) 

- Relexification / L2 acquisition (Lefebvre 1998) 

- Semantic Transparency (Naro 1978; Seuren & Wekker 1986) 


While all ofthese, in one way or another, have been presented as theories of creole 
genesis, it is striking to find that they are concerned with the product of creoliza- 
tion rather than with the process itself. The underlying assumption seems to be 
that the genesis of creole languages may be explained by a theory that accounts 
for (certain aspects of) their structure. Although some of the other proposals that 
have been made, such as Baker's (2000) constructivist theory, are more sensitive 
to the process aspect of creole formation, we cannot escape the conclusion that, 
after several decades of research into creole genesis, a true theory of creole forma- 
tion does not exist. Although this book does not provide such a theory either, it 
explicitly aims to contribute to the empirical foundations of such a theory, one that 
is, moreover, historically realistic. This entails a number of things. First of all, of 
course, the theory must agree with the historical facts. Obvious as it may seem, 
this is not a common feature in theories of genesis. Secondly, creole formation is 
conceptualized here as a thoroughly historical process, a process that unfolds over 
time. One aspect of such a historical view is to see creole formation as an incremen- 
tal process, a process in which each following stage builds on the previous one (cf. 
the issue of sequentiality discussed above). This may be helpful in ‘deconstructing’ 
what, until now, is often viewed as a monolithic process into its component parts 
(Arends 20022). Thirdly, in the historical approach, creole formation is seen as 
a process of language contact and language change. This means that the theory 
should be in agreement with what is known from the study of language change 
and language contact in other areas besides creoles. What this book does is to 
look at creole formation from a historical angle in the hope that this will increase 
our understanding of creolization both as a linguistic and as a historical process. 
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The ‘prehistory’ of the Suriname creoles 


In this chapter we will discuss the ‘prehistory’ of the Suriname creoles, not in the 
sense of the time prior to the first written attestations (ca 1690 in the case of the 
Suriname creoles), but to refer to the period before the colonization by the English 
in 1651. We use the term ‘prehistory’ to stress the fact that, although this period 
is usually entirely neglected by creolists, it may be of crucial importance for the 
formation of the Suriname creoles. Although the year 1651 is widely taken to be 
the starting date of the colonization of Suriname, this does not mean there were 
no European settlements before that. To the contrary, as we will show below, a 
substantial number of settlements had existed prior to the arrival of the English 
in 1651. This is important because the year 1651, on the basis of the alleged start- 
ing date of colonization, has been widely accepted as the terminus a quo of creole 
formation in Suriname (cf. Voorhoeve 1975; Bickerton 1981; Smith 1987). The 
presence of substantial numbers of English and other Europeans, perhaps accom- 
panied by African and/or Amerindian slaves, in the first half of the seventeenth 
century suggests that the formation of the Suriname creoles may well go back to 
before 1651. Since in the relevant period, Suriname was part ofa larger area known 
as ‘Guyana’ (the coastal area between the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers), it would be 
rather artificial to restrict our survey of early settlements to the borders of the pres- 
ent-day republic of that name. Therefore, we will include the parts of ‘Guyana’ to 
the east (French Guiana) and to the west (Guyana) of Suriname in our discussion. 

Since Creolization does not take place in isolation every single time it occurs, 
the formation of the Suriname creoles may in fact go back in time even further 
than the first half of the seventeenth century. Although little is known about the 
communicative practices that were in use between Europeans and ‘others’ in the 
earlier stages of European expansion, there is some reason to suspect that these 
earlier practices, whether in the form of a pidgin or a creole or something else, 
may have left some traces in the creoles of Suriname. It is for that reason that we 
will begin this chapter by giving a brief survey of the history of the European 
colonial expansion from its beginning (around 1430) until the moment the actual 
settlement of Suriname began (around 1600), focusing on its linguistically most 
relevant features. 
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24 Early contacts between European and non-European languages 
(1450-1600) 


Although the history of the creole languages of Suriname does not go back more 
than three or four hundred years, that does not mean it can easily be traced. In 
fact, the story of the formation of these languages is extremely complex. To a large 
extent this is due to the complexity of the socio-historical context in which these 
languages arose and developed. Like many other creole languages, the Suriname 
creoles are a result of the contacts between cultures and languages that was a 
by-product of European colonialism. These contacts go back to the early 15th cen- 
tury, when the Portuguese began their exploration of the Atlantic area, bringing 
European languages into contact with languages spoken along the coast of Africa. 
Although, due to lack of documents, it is not clear whether any pidgins or creoles 
emerged from these early encounters between Africans and Europeans, it seems 
justifiable to say that the seeds of the ‘colonial’ pidgins and creoles (the pidgins and 
creoles that arose in the context of European colonialism) that arose later, both in 
Africa and elsewhere, were planted then and there. 

While this book is about the genesis and development of the creoles of 
Suriname, in particular Sranan and Saramaccan, it may be useful to go back in 
time a little, to the period before they came into existence. Rather than having 
emerged in isolation the formation of these languages is probably related — in ways 
not entirely clear - to interethnic communication patterns that were in use at the 
time, going back to the beginning of the European expansion in the early 15th 
century. Seen from this perspective, the history of the Suriname creoles does not 
begin in 1651 or 1600, but even earlier. Although an exact date cannot be given, 
one could take the year 1530, when the first attempts at settlement in the Guyana 
area were made, as a point of reference. 

On a more global scale, there may even be a link between the Suriname cre- 
oles and the communication patterns that had come into use in the context of the 
European expansion in other parts of the world, especially West Africa. When 
the English and the Dutch began to participate in colonial activities in the late 
16th century, the Portuguese had already been doing this for more than 150 years. 
And although the latter did not manage to get more than one foot in the door to 
the New World, their only American colony, Brazil, served as a model for the rest 
of ‘Plantation America’. It was the first New World colony to develop the form of 
plantation agriculture involving slave labor which turned out to be an important 
motor for the development of creole languages. Although the question whether 
this led to the formation of a creole in Brazil itself has not been solved, the impor- 
tant thing is to realize that by the time the formation of the colonial creoles began, 
whether in Suriname or elsewhere, a tradition of interethnic communication had 
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already existed for more than 150 years, not only in the Atlantic region but in the 
Indian Ocean as well. 

However, since it is the Atlantic region which formed the context for the for- 
mation of the Suriname creoles, we will focus on that area. Although Suriname is 
located on the western shore of the Atlantic, the eastern Atlantic is also relevant 
to the prehistory of its creole languages. Apart from the fact that some slaves may 
have picked up some Portuguese in West Africa, the Europeans who arrived there 
around 1600 adopted for their communication with Africans the Portuguese- 
based lingua franca that had been used there for many decades. Although many 
historical sources refer to the type of Portuguese used between Europeans and 
Africans as “corrupted Portuguese” (see e.g. Arends 1999), this does not necessari- 
ly mean that a pidgin or creole language was involved. In fact, the direct evidence — 
in terms of textual documentation - is too scant (but cf. Naro 1978; Perl 1990; 
Ladhams 2006) to allow such a conclusion. At the same time, the virtual absence 
of textual evidence for the existence of a West African Portuguese Pidgin/Creole 
does not entail that it did not exist. It may simply have gone unnoticed or the rel- 
evant documents may not have been discovered. We do know, however, that early 
onin their exploration of Africa, the Portuguese developed a practice of capturing 
Africans who were taken to Portugal to be trained as interpreters (Hein 1993). For 
some time, the use of interpreters may have preempted the need for a “medium 
of inter-ethnic communication" (Baker 1990) between Africans and Europeans 
and this may have delayed the development of a pidgin or creole in West Africa. 

Nevertheless, the few records that have survived clearly show that some form 
of restructured Portuguese had begun to be used in contacts between Portuguese 
and Africans at least as early as the late 17th century. This appears from both lin- 
guistic and meta-linguistic evidence, some of which will be presented here. An in- 
formative source in this regard is Jean Barbot's (1732) travel account, based on two 
trips to West Africa made in 1678 and 1679.! Referring to several places along the 
West African coast, Barbot makes a number of interesting observations regarding 
thelanguage used between Europeans and Africans, such as the following: "Some 
of the Blacks here speak a little Portuguese, or Lingua Franca”,* and: “For many of 
the coast Blacks speak a little English or Dutch, and for the most part speak to us in 
a sort of Lingua Franca, or broken Portuguese and French" (Barbot 1732: 136, 249). 
A similar observation is made by La Courbe, who traveled to West Africa in 1685: 


1. Anew edition of Barbots account, with very informative introduction and annotations, can 
be found in Hair et al. (1992). 


2. The question of how the terms Lingua Franca and langue franque in this and other quotations 
should be interpreted, will not be discussed here (but see Arends 1999). 
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Il y a parmi eux de certains negres et mulastres? qui se disent Portugais, 
parcequ'ils sont issus de quelques Portugais qui y ont habité autrefois; ces gens 
la, outre la langue du pays, parlent encore un certain jargon qui n'a que tres peu 
de ressemblance ala langue portugaise, et quon nomme lange [sic] créole, comme 
dans la mer Méditerranée la langue franque. 

(La Courbe 1688, published in Cultru 1913: 192) 
(Among them there are certain Blacks and Mulattoes who call themselves 
Portuguese because they are descended from some Portuguese who used to live 
here; apart from the local language these people speak a certain jargon which has 
only very little resemblance to Portuguese and which is called creole language 
like in the Mediterranean the ‘langue franque’). 


Finally, Labat (1730, quoted in Silva Neto 1957: 133), referring to the Slave Coast 
and Loango areas, writes: 


La langue portugaise corrompue s’y est conservée jusqu’a présent, produit un 
jargon ou langue franque que presque tout le peuple entend, parle de sorte que 
ceux qui scavent le portugais, n'ont pas besoin d'interpréte. 

(Labat 1730, vol 1:287-88) 
(The corrupted Portuguese language has persisted there up till now [and has?] 
produced a jargon or ‘langue franque’ which almost everybody understands, and 
which is spoken in such a way that those who know Portuguese do not need an 
interpreter). 


The fact that some form of restructured Portuguese was in use among Africans 
made it useful for interpreters to be acquainted with it, which becomes evident 
from the following observation by Barbot: “[...] the interpreter, who understood 
a little Lingua Franca or broken Portuguese..." (Barbot 1732: 129). 

While there is a fairly substantial body of texts containing indirect reflections 
of early West African Portuguese Pidgin (WAPP), such as theatre plays containing 
lingua de preto (lit. language of the Blacks’, i.e. Portuguese as (supposedly) spo- 
ken by Africans), there is only very little direct evidence of what this "corrupted 
Portuguese" may have looked like. Here are some of the few examples we have: 


(1) 


Q) 


star mi Mingo (Von der Groeben 1694, quoted in Jones 1985:33) 
coP my friend 

"you are my friend" 

Jan-Commé sta atra forte (Müller 1676:95, quoted in Kropp 
God cop behind strong Dakubu 1997: 145) 
"there is a heavy thunder’ (lit. “God is strong inside (the sky)") 


3. Itis clear from La Courbes description of these people (see Foltys 1988:63) that he is referring 
to the descendants of Portuguese langados and African women, who formed an intermediate 
group between Africans and Europeans both linguistically and culturally. 
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(3) agora mi sta sabi (Portuense 1696, quoted in Do Couto 1994:37) 
now I cop good 
"now I feel good" 


(4) pretto diabol sta adentro (Müller 1676: 193, in Creolist Archives 
black devil cop inside Text Collection) 
"tere's a black devil inside" 


(5) Nao me chegua a ela poque sa Ramera e meu Pai, me votar a a a tonco, se sabe 
que me fale co ela mais que mi non quero chegar a ela, porque sa Kamera. 
(De Naxera 1672:238; Slave Coast; John Ladhams, 
pers. comm.; diacritics omitted) 
“I didn't go near her because she’s a prostitute and my father would send me 
to prison if he knew that I talked to her but I didn't go near her because she’s 
a prostitute" 


Whether or not a Portuguese-lexicon creole came into existence during the first 
100-150 years of Portuguese exploration of West Africa, it is certain that lat- 
er on several Portuguese-based creoles emerged in places where the Portuguese 
presence was of a more permanent nature, such as the upper part of West Africa 
(Cape Verde, Senegal, Guinea Bissau), and the Gulf of Guinea islands (Sáo Tomé, 
Fernando Poo, Annobon). An important reason why these Portuguese creoles are 
of interest for the history of the Suriname creoles is that the latter, while being 
primarily English-based, contain a substantial amount of Portuguese-derived lex- 
icon. This is related to the fact that the planter population in Suriname not only 
included English and Dutch but a number of other nationalities as well, among 
whom Portuguese-speaking Jews were especially important (see Chapter 3). A sig- 
nificant part of these Jewish planters had come to Suriname from Pernambuco, a 
region in north-east Brazil, which was a Dutch colony from 1630 to 1654. Although 
there is no evidence for the transmission ofa creole from Portuguese West Africa 
to Suriname (e.g. via Brazil), the fact remains that there are a number of striking 
phonological parallels between the Suriname creoles and the Gulf of Guinea cre- 
oles (Smith 1987). This issue will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 3. 
Around the same time, say, between 1500 and 1650, on the other side of the 
ocean, in the Caribbean area, contacts between European and Amerindian lan- 
guages led to the emergence of a jargon, or rudimentary pidgin called baragouin. 
Although most of the few sources that exist on this jargon refer to it as being 
lexically based on French, there is some evidence to suggest that it may go back to 
an earlier, Spanish-based variety. It would not be at all surprising in view of the 
fact that the Spanish were present in this part of the world long before the French. 
Samples of this baragouin can be found in several contemporary French sources, 
such as Bouton (1640), Du Tertre (1654-1671), and Labat (1722). Some of these 
sources also present some meta-linguistic information. For example, Bouton (1640, 
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quoted in G. Hazaél-Massieux 1996: 87) says the following: ‘[...] ils [the Caribs, 
JA] ont un certain baragouin meslé de francois, espagnol, anglois et flament [...]’ 
(They speak a certain jargon, which is a mixture of French, Spanish, English, and 
Dutch). A similar characterization, but with the omission of English, is given by 
Du Puis (quoted in G. Hazaél-Massieux 1996: 87): ‘Ils ont composé eux-mêmes 
une sorte de langue, dans laquelle il se rencontre de l'Espagnol, du Francois, & 
du Flamand...'(They have composed some sort of language themselves, in which 
one finds Spanish, French, and Dutch). Finally, Breton (1666, ch. 2, p. 55, quoted 
in G. Hazaél-Massieux 1996: 90) leaves out both English and Dutch, but specif- 
ically mentions Carib: ‘Ils ont un baragoüin ou langage corrompu [...] qui est 
espagnol-francois-caraibe peslé-meslé par ensemble' (They speak a jargon or cor- 
rupted language, which is Spanish-French-Carib mixed together). 

While the references to English and Dutch remain somewhat obscure - none 
of the samples given below seems to contain any element derived from these lan- 
guages -, the mention of Spanish and French by all three authors offers no problem 
of explanation. Since the Spanish were present in the Caribbean since 1492, it 
comes as no surprise that traces of their language should be found in the contact 
language used by the Amerindians when communicating with other Europeans, 
such as the French. The presence of the French element is due, of course, to the fact 
that these French sources represent the variety of baragouin as it was used between 
Amerindians and French. Some examples are presented below: 


(6) magnane navire de France (Bouton 1640: 107, quoted in 
tomorrow ship from France Prudent 1993: 108) 
"a big ship will arrive tomorrow from France" 

(7) mouche bourrache (Bouton 1640: 111, quoted in Prudent 1993: 108) 
much drunk 
"quite drunk" 

(8) mouche manigat, mon compère (Bouton 1640: 117, quoted in 
much strong my friend Prudent 1993:108) 
“it is very strong, my friend" 

(9) Mouche comme este (Bouton 1640: 128, quoted in Prudent 1993: 108) 
much like this 
“more than this” 


(10) Jacques, France mucho faché ly matté Caraibes 
oh Jacques France much bad he kill Carib 
(Du Tertre 1654), quoted in G. Hazaél-Massieux 1996: 88) 
“oh Jacques, the French are very angry; they killed the Caribs” 
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(11) Bonjour, Compère, toy tenir tafia? (Labat 1722, vol 2:289, 
hello friend you have taffeta quoted in G. Hazaël-Massieux 
“hello friend, do you have taffeta?” 1994: 806 = 1996: 90) 

(12) Tenir mouche (Labat 1722, vol. 2, ch. 5, p. 262, 
have much quoted in G. Hazaél-Massieux 1996:90) 


"there is a lot of it" 


Apart from these phrases and sentences, there is one word - pik(e)nine — which 
drew comments from two other early authors, De Rochefort (1658) and Breton 
1665). De Rochefort (1658, quoted in G. Hazaél-Massieux 1996:68) notes that the 
baragouin word for ‘weak, trivial’ is pikenine. The same word - in the spelling pik- 
nine — is mentioned as a baragouin word (without its meaning) by Breton (1666: 14, 
quoted in G. Hazaél-Massieux 1996:90). As is well-known, the word pequenino 
'small, child' is found in many pidgins and creoles across the globe, including the 
Suriname creoles, where it is attested for the first time in 1688, as pickaninny. This 
suggests that rather than taking this word directly from Portuguese or Spanish, 
the Suriname creoles may have adopted this word via baragouin. 

While the Suriname creoles show very few traces of influence from French 
(despite the presence of French-speaking planters), the influence from Portuguese, 
and to some extent Spanish, is very clear. Although the Iberian lexical element 
in the Suriname creoles is usually related to the presence of Sephardic planters in 
Suriname, that does not mean other routes of transmission are excluded. It may 
be useful, therefore, to take a look at the Iberian-derived words of baragouin. The 
list below presents those words occurring in examples (6) to (12) that seem to have 
their origin in Spanish or Portuguese or both:* 


(13) Spanish- (and/or Portuguese) derived words in baragouin 
magnane < Sp. manana (Ptg. manhã, amanhã) “morning, tomorrow” 
mouche < Sp. mucho (Ptg. muito) “much” 
bourrache < Sp. borracho “drunk” 
manigat < Sp. magno (Ptg. magno) “big” ;magnitud (Ptg. magnitude) “bigness”? 


este < Sp. este (Ptg. este) “this” 
matté < Sp. matar (Ptg. matar) “kill” 
tenir < Sp. tener (Ptg. ter) “have” 


tafia < Sp. tafetán (Ptg. tafetá) “taffeta” 
pik(e)nine < Sp. pequefio (Ptg. pequenino) “little (child)" 
compère < Fr. compère, ultimately < Sp. compadre (Ptg. compadre) “friend” 


4. Itshould be noted that Spanish and Portuguese were much less divergent 300 years ago than 
they are now, to the extent that they should, perhaps, be seen as varieties of one language. 


5. The latter derivation is suggested by Prudent (1993: 144). 
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Although it would be rash to posit a historical link between baragouin and the 
Suriname creoles on the basis of a few lexical correspondences, it still worthwhile 
to note that they have some words in common. Taking Sranan as a representative 
of the Suriname creoles, we find the following correspondences: 


Table 2.1 Lexical correspondences between baragouin and Sranan 


Baragouin Sranan 


magnane ‘morning, tomorrow’ maman- (in mamanten ‘morning; lit. ‘morning-time’®) 


mouche ‘much -musi (in tumusi ‘very, lit. ‘too much’) 
pik(e)nine "little (child)’ pikin ‘small, child’ (earlier: pickanninny (Behn 1688) 
compère ‘friend’ kompe ‘friend’ 


Whatever the source of these Sranan words may be, the fact that they belong to 
the lexicons of both baragouin and Sranan suggests that they may have been part 
of some common-core, Romance-derived vocabulary that was in use in the larger 
Caribbean area (i.e. including coastal parts of the mainland) around the middle of 
the 17th century. It should also be remembered in this connection, that in the pe- 
riod of creolization there were occasional contacts between Suriname and Spanish 
‘Guyana’, i.e. the coastal area of present-day Venezuela (e.g. Schaafsma 1966). 
Another, more speculative, route by which a common Romance-derived lex- 
icon could have been transmitted to the Caribbean would be to posit a diffusion 
of the Romance-based Lingua Franca from the Mediterranean, perhaps via West 
Africa, to the New World. This is not as far-fetched as it may seem, especially 
as far as the role of West Africa is concerned. One indication is provided by the 
references to the use of ‘Lingua Franca’ in Barbot’s observations on inter-ethnic 
communication in West Africa, quoted above. The same author, however, also 
includes Lingua Franca among the languages which he recommends for anyone 
planning to travel to “Guinea and the American islands’ (Barbot, in Hair, Jones & 
Law 1992:7; emphasis mine, JA). That Lingua Franca was a useful language in the 
Caribbean appears also from a remark by the French Jesuit Biet, who reports a 
brief conversation in Lingua Franca, used as a kind of secret code, between himself 
and an Irishman on the island of Barbuda in 1652. Some even go so far as to claim 
that the Lingua Franca was spoken by the sixteenth-century buccaneers of Tortuga 
(an island off the coast of Haiti) and that this formed the basis for the Caribbean 
creoles (Steger 1973). While these authors present no evidence for their case, there 
is some, scant evidence that Lingua Franca was not unknown among sailors on the 
Atlantic (cf. Arends 1999). As to the role of buccaneers and privateers in linguistic 


6. As noted by Schuchardt (1914:86), English ‘morning-time’ may have played a role in this 
formation too. 
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diffusion across the Atlantic, it may be relevant to know that the Lingua Franca 
was also widely used by corsairs in the Mediterranean area. Although it cannot 
be excluded that European pirates operating in the Mediterranean were also pres- 
ent in the West Atlantic, serving as a channel for the transmission of the Lingua 
Franca, much more research is needed before this can be substantiated. 

The Iberian element in the Suriname creoles, however, is not the only fea- 
ture to suggest a historical link with creolization elsewhere in the Atlantic. The 
presence of a number of lexical and structural parallels between the Caribbean 
English-lexicon creoles (CECs), including those of Suriname, on the one hand, and 
African English-lexicon creoles, such as Krio, on the other, has led scholars such 
as Hancock (1986), Smith (1987a) and McWhorter (1997) to suggest that the origin 
of the CECs should be located not in the Caribbean but in West Africa. Although 
there seems to be no doubt about the existence of a historical relationship per se, 
other evidence has been brought forward to suggest that its direction is precisely 
the other way around (Devonish 2001; Huber 1999). According to the latter view, 
the parallels between Krio and the CECs are a result of the migration of speakers 
of English-lexicon creoles from the New World to Sierra Leone around 1800. While 
this issue is too complex to be discussed here, let us just say that these parallels 
form another reason to take a broad view in examining the formative history of the 
Suriname creoles and not to restrict ourselves to Suriname per se. In the next sec- 
tion, however, we will focus on Suriname, in particular its early settlement history. 


2.2 Early settlements in and around Suriname (1600-1650) 


And hereafter within few yeeres, wee shall 
returne thence great plenty of Sugers. 
Robert Harcourt, A voyage of discouerie 
to Giuana, 1613 


Although, as noted above, the year 1651 has come to be perceived as the termi- 
nus a quo of creolization in Suriname, a substantial number of settlements had 
been in existence before. Since it cannot be excluded that the formation of the 
Suriname creoles ultimately goes back to these early settlements, it is necessary to 
take a close look at their history. While most of the pre-1651 attempts at settlement 
in Suriname were unsuccessful in the sense that they were abandoned by all or 
part of the settlers after some time, that does not mean there was no continuity 
whatsoever between them. Although most of the historians who have dealt with 
this matter have concluded that these pre-1651 settlements were temporary (e.g. 
Schilder 1973), this is not what the historical documents tell us. When the latest 
reference in the historical record to the existence of a particular settlement is from 
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year y, that does not allow concluding that this settlement ceased to exist that year. 
Still, based on the fact that the, last time Marshall’s first settlement was allegedly 
reported was in 1634 (De Vries 1655), Schilder concluded that it only lasted until 
that year. Similar misinterpretations have been made by other historians with 
regard to other settlements. Another source of possible misinterpretation is of a 
more philological nature. The verb “to cut off”, which is used a number of times in 
historical documents with regard to several settlements, as in the phrase ‘cut off by 
the natives’, does not necessarily mean that all settlers were killed. According to 
the Oxford English Dictionary, “cut off in 17th-century English may also mean “to 
remove” or “to bring to an end suddenly or abruptly”. Although it is certainly true 
that in some cases, some settlers were killed by the Indians, this does not mean that 
in every case where this phrase is used there was not a single survivor among them. 
Yet, that is precisely how these references have usually been interpreted. Finally, 
there is a potential source of continuity which has been completely overlooked by 
historians, namely the fact that apart from Europeans these early settlements may 
have involved others as well, such as Amerindian and/or African slaves. If this 
was indeed the case, some of these non-Europeans may have stayed behind when 
their European masters abandoned their settlement. As far as linguistic continuity 
is concerned, i.e. the transmission of some form of contact language, the role of 
non-Europeans, especially Africans, would be especially important. 

Although the early records that have been investigated do not seem to contain 
any explicit references to the presence of African slaves in the early settlements, 
that does not necessarily mean none were there. According to Rens (1953: 13, 16n5), 
the fact that ‘the plantation settlement, in its initial stages, had no need for slave 
labour [...] does not mean that there were no Negro slaves to be found in Guiana 
during the first few decades of the seventeenth century.” Although the only slaves 
mentioned in the context of the early settlements are Amerindians, it cannot be 
excluded that Africans were involved as well. Speaking about Marshall’s first (1630) 
settlement (number 15 in Table 2.3 below), Schaafsma (1966: 339) claims that ‘he 
[Marshall, JA] probably brought the first African slaves with him.’ This is not at all 
an unlikely claim in view of the fact that Marshall’s group came from Barbados, 
where slaves were present from the late 1620s onward. Further, some of the early 
settlements were devoted to the cultivation of sugar, (Schilder 1973: 19), a crop 
known to promote the use of slave labour.? Another piece of evidence comes from 


7. With regard to the 1626 French settlement and the 1643 English settlement (see Table 2.5 
below), Rens (1953: 13-14) notes that probably no slaves were involved. 


8. Although Schilder's remark is somewhat vague (there is evidence 'that by the middle of 
the seventeenth century there were several Dutch sugar plantations on the Marowijne and 
Commewijne rivers’), it seems clear he refers to settlements dating back to the pre-1651 period. 
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Saramaka oral history: According to Hoeree (1983: 58-69, 105-29), the Matjau, the 
oldest clan of the Saramaka Maroons, trace their origins to slaves who escaped 
from Captain Marshall’s settlement in the 1630s (A different view, however, is 
presented in Price 1983a). The relevance of whether or not Africans were present in 
Suriname before 1650, of course, is that if they were some form of pidgin or creole 
may have started to develop prior to the arrival of the English in 1651, which may 
then have been transmitted to post-1650 slaves. 

However, for transmission to be possible, we would have to show that there 
was some sort of continuity not only from one pre-1650 settlement to another but 
also between one or more of these and the 1651 colonization by the English under 
Willoughby. While it is very difficult, or even impossible, to prove continuity on 
the basis of historical documents, it is important to realize, as was noted above, 
that these same documents do not allow us to conclude that there was no conti- 
nuity either. In one of the most in-depth study of Suriname’s early settlement his- 
tory, Schaafsma (1966: 339) states explicitly that ‘in 1640 he [Marshall, JA] returns 
with part of his compatriots to Barbados’ [emphasis mine]. If Schaafsma’s earlier 
claim that Marshall brought slaves with him in 1630 is true, this would mean not 
only that Marshall’s first settlement continued to exist after 1640 but also that 
both Europeans and Africans remained there. A second argument in favor of 
continuity is the fact that the ‘town’ of Thorarica, which was founded along the 
Suriname River by Marshall in the 1630s, was adopted as ‘capital’ by Willoughby 
in the 1650s. This suggests that Thorarica had continued to function in some way 
through the 1640s; otherwise it would not have survived in the Suriname rain for- 
est. Thirdly, speaking about Marshall’s second settlement (number 23 in Table 2.3 
below), Schaafsma (1966: 339) claims that in 1645 Marshall leaves ‘with the larger 
part of his compatriots’ [emphasis mine]. Finally, speaking about Willoughby’s 
arrival in 1651, Schaafsma (1966: 340) claims that ‘there he [Willoughby, JA] finds 
Dutchmen along the Commewijne and Jews along the Upper-Suriname as well 
as the English who had stayed behind in 1645’. The idea of continuity between 
pre- and post-1650 settlements receives further support form another expert on 
Suriname’s early settlement history, Schilder (1973: 19), who writes: 


The exact fate of all these trading posts and settlements after Lord Willoughby 
arrived in Guyana [i.e. Suriname, JA] is unknown, but it is likely that they were 
incorporated in Willoughby Land [the part of Suriname roughly between the 
Coppename and Sinnamary Rivers colonized by the English in the 1650s and 
60s, JA], and thus came under British rule. 


A more general consideration with regard to the issue of continuity has to do 
with the size of the early settlements. While some of these were rather small, at 
least two of the early settlements in Suriname were surprisingly large enterprises. 
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Of those settlements for which information about their size is available, the two 
French settlements of 1626-1629 and 1639-1642 (numbers 14 and 20 in able 3, 
respectively) both involved more than 500 persons, while Marshall’s second set- 
tlement involved some 1,000. In order to appreciate these figures, it is sufficient 
to realize that the English settlement under Willoughby did not reach similar 
figures until the mid-1650s, i.e. five years after the beginning of colonization in 
1651 (Arends 1995a: 259). 

Since the issue of continuity between pre- and post-1650 settlement is of crucial 
importance for the reconstruction of creole formation, we will go into Suriname’s 
early settlement history in some detail. It should be remembered, however, that 
as far as the amount and reliability of information is concerned, in the words of 
Rens (1953: 13), ‘[t]he first few decades of the 17th century are the ‘dark age’ in the 
history of Guiana.’ On the other hand, a couple of important studies have appeared 
since the publication of Rens’s book in 1953, most notably Schaafsma (1966) and 
Schilder (1973). The most important source of information, however, is of course 
the original historical documents from the relevant period. The most important 
of these is probably Major John Scott’s manuscript Description of Guiana (Sloane 
mss 3662) written around 1667.? Scott, who knew the local circumstances from 
his own observation, is widely recognized as a very reliable source of information 
(Edmundson 1901:640-2; Oudschans Dentz 1918: 174; Schilder 1973:21).!° In his 
manuscript he lists no less than 14 settlements that existed between 1530 and 1650 
in the area covering present-day Suriname, Guyana and Guyane. Scott’s account 
will be supplemented here by information from a number of additional sources, 
such as Wolbers (1853), Rens (1953, 1982), Hira (1982) and, especially, Schaafsma 
(1966), Schilder (1973) and Essed (1984). 

Essed’s work, published in Suriname and - perhaps because of that — little 
known, is one of the most detailed treatments of Suriname’s early history, especial- 
ly with regard to marronage but also the Indian War of 1678-1684. Schilder (1973) 
is a thorough historical-geographical study, based on a detailed investigation of 
early maps of Suriname. As noted by Schilder, several of these early settlements 
were engaged in the cultivation of tobacco as well as sugar, the latter of which 
was to become the motor of Suriname’s growth as a plantation colony after 1651. 
Schaafsma’s article is the first part of a two-part study (Schaafsma 1966, 1967) 
of the military history of Suriname, published - somewhat surprisingly - in the 


9. Scott's manuscript was published in Harlow (1925: 132-148) as well as in Oudschans Dentz 
(1918:176-187). In this book, we refer to Harlow's edition. 


10. Pace Williamson (1923: 150), where political motives concerning disputed borders between 
Suriname and former British Guiana may have played a role. 
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Jaarboek van de Koninklijke Landmacht (“The yearbook of the Dutch army’), an 
annual publication devoted mostly to ‘household affairs’ concerning the Dutch 
military forces. It is perhaps because of this particular forum for publication that 
the author did not include any references whatsoever in his article. In spite of that, 
however, there can be no doubt that it is based on a serious and detailed study of 
the original documents. Although Schaafsma’s work is not referred to very often in 
the historiography of Suriname, the first part belongs - together with Rens (1953, 
1982) and Schilder (1973) - to the very best that has been written about the early 
period of the colony, including its settlement history. It is for this reason that this 
work, in spite of the absence of bibliographical and archival references, is used as 
an important source of information in this chapter. 

Before discussing the early settlement history, it may be useful to insert a 
brief excursion on the topography and toponymy of the part of South America 
referred to in contemporary works as ‘Guyang or ‘Guiana’. In early texts as well 
as in modern works dealing with the pre-20th-century situation, the toponym 
‘Guyana’ (or its spelling variants ‘Guiana’, ‘“Guayana’) refers to the entire coastal 
region between the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers, including not only Suriname's 
neighbor states to the east and west, Guyana (i.e. former British Guyana) and 
Guyane (ie. the overseas French department of French Guiana, also sometimes 
referred to as ‘Cayenne’!), but also the parts of present-day Venezuela and Brazil 
bordering on Guyana and Guyane, respectively. This area is also sometimes re- 
ferred to as ‘Greater Guyana’ or the "Wild Coast (of Guyana)’. Although older 
sources sometimes refer to Suriname as ‘Dutch Guyana’ (sometimes with inclusion 
of the former Dutch colonies of Berbice, Demerara, Essequibo and Pomeroon), 
in this book we will always use ‘Suriname’ to refer to the part of “Guyana located 
between the Corantijn and Marowijne rivers. It should be noted, however, that in 
the plantation period, the inhabited area was restricted to the strip of land between 
the Marowijne and the Coppename Rivers, extending only some 50 miles into 
the interior. In the earliest colonization period (1600-1700), it was even more re- 
stricted: settlements and plantations were largely restricted to (the lower parts of) 
the Suriname, Commewijne, and to some extent Saramacca, Rivers. See Table 2.2 
below for a summary of this information. 


11. In order to avoid confusion, the name ‘Cayenne will only be used here to refer to the former 
French colony of that name, also known as ‘Isle de Cayenne? 
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Table 2.2 Toponymical conventions with regard to the ‘Greater Guyana’ region 


Toponym Geographical area 

Guyana The coastal area of Guyana, esp. the colonized areas (Berbice, Demerara, 
Essequibo and Pomeroon) 

Suriname The coastal area of Suriname, esp. the colonized areas on the Suriname 
and Commewijne Rivers 

Guyane The coastal area of French Guiana, especially the colonized area around 
the town of Cayenne 

Berbice The colonized area on the Berbice River 

Demerara The colonized area on the Demerara River 

Essequibo The colonized area on the Essequibo River 

Pomeroon The colonized area on the Pomeroon River 


Dutch Guyana Suriname, plus - when referring to the pre-1800 situation — Berbice, 
Demerara, Essequibo, Pomeroon 

Greater Guyana Guyana, Suriname, Guyane (sometimes including the neighboring areas 
of Venezuela and Brazil 


Before the first known settlements in Suriname in the early 1600s, there were a few 
attempts at settlement in the Greater Guyana area. The first of these, undertaken 
by the Spanish on the Pomeroon River, took place as early as 1530. Other early 
settlements were attempted by the Spanish, English and French in the Guyane 
area, in 1568, 1604, 1607, 1609 and 1613, respectively. Although the first attempt 
at settlement in Suriname mentioned by Scott dates from 1625, Schilder (1973: 14), 
drawing on unspecified Spanish archival documents, mentions the existence in 
1613-1614 of a Dutch settlement along the Corantijn River, consisting of ‘more 
than fifty Dutchmen with their families’. The fact that according to De Laet (1625, 
quoted in Schilder 1973: 14), these settlers ‘kept some folk [there]’ suggests that 
there may have been Amerindian or perhaps even African slaves involved. Apart 
from settling in this region, the Dutch also seem to have been involved in trade 
there, as appears from a Dutch notarial act from 1617 which refers to the existence 
of the ‘village of Parmurbo’ on the Suriname River in 1613 (Schilder 1973: 14). 
As to the settlements that we will discuss here in relation to the colonization 
of Suriname, we will not restrict ourselves to Suriname per se, but we will also take 
into account the directly neighboring regions, i.e. Guyana and Guyane, as these 
may have been relevant in terms of contact with Suriname. The first settlement 
in the Suriname/Guyana/Guyane area that is mentioned by Scott (number 9 in 
Table 2.3) took place in Guyane in 1615, involving 280 Zealanders but lasting 
less than one year (Harlow 1925: 13917). Dutch attempts at settlement were more 
successful in Guyana, where flourishing colonies were established, in 1616 and 


12. For Scott's manuscript, reference will be made throughout to Harlow's 1925 edition. 
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1624, respectively, along the Essequibo and Berbice Rivers (number 10). Turning 
to Suriname, there was an attempt in 1625 by the French along the Marowijne 
River (number 12), which apparently did not last very long. Another French party, 
from La Rochelle, consisting of 534 men and some women and children, had a 
settlement along the Saramacca River from 1626 until 1629 (number 14). This was 
succeeded by a settlement which is not mentioned by Scott, namely the first of the 
two settlements led by the English Captain Marshall, who established himself with 
60 English colonists some 75 kilometres up the Suriname River in 1630 (number 
15; from now on, this settlement will be referred to as ‘Marshall I’). While it is 
certain that they were still there in October 1634, when they were found by David 
de Vries (Rens 1953: 17n13; Schilder 1973: 19), Schaafsma (1966: 39) claims they 
stayed until 1640, and even then not all of them left. Although it is assumed by 
several authors (Schilder 1973: 19, Wolbers 1853: 32) that Marshall’s first attempt 
failed, the only basis for this assumption seems to be the fact that the latest refer- 
ence to ‘Marshall I in the contemporary literature is from 1634. David de Vries 
also encountered a second settlement along the Suriname River, consisting of some 
15 Englishmen, who were growing tobacco (Rens 1953: 17n13). Captain Marshall 
is found in Suriname again in 1643, leading a substantial settlement along the 
Suriname, Saramacca and Corantijn Rivers of ‘300 Famillies of English Imployed 
by the Earle of Warwick, & c' (Harlow 1925: 141). (This settlement will be referred 
to here as “Marshall II"). According to Scott, they ‘lived peaceably vntill the yeare 
1645 at which time they espoused the Quarrell of ye French and were cut of by the 
natives' (Harlow 1925: 141). 

As indicated earlier, it is not at all impossible that there was some sort of 
continuity between Marshall I and Marshall II. Apart from the explicit claim 
made by Schaafsma (1966) that not all English left Marshall I in 1640, it is also 
important to know that in the intervening years between Marshal I and Marshall 
II there were several other settlements in the same area. Schilder (1973: 19) refers 
to the existence of a settlement on the Suriname River in the years between1635 
and 1637, mentioned in an archival document. A French settlement was found 
to exist along the Saramacca River, founded in 1639 by 370 French men, who 
were supplemented by ‘many Famillies' (Harlow 1925: 141) in 1640 when it spread 
out to the Suriname and Corantijn Rivers. The relationship of this French settle- 
ment (number 20) to the one dating from 1640, mentioned by Hira (1982:32) and 
Wolbers (1853:32) (number 22), remains unclear. As to the possibility of continu- 
ity between Marshall's second settlement and Willoughby's colony, this has been 
discussed above. Apart from the fact that whatever remained of Marshall II was 
incorporated into Willoughby Land, it is also important to know that there were 
several other settlements in the same area in the years between 1645 and 1651. 
According to Schaafsma (1966: 339), Portuguese Jews coming from Pernambuco 
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settled in eastern Suriname in 1646. In 1649 an unknown number of French were 
found to be living along the Saramacca River. Rens (1953: 15), based on Oxenbridge 
(cl667), refers to a one-family settlement along a branch of the Suriname River 
‘two years before the English Plantation’, i.e. in 1649. 

The importance of these settlements in the 1634-1643 and the 1645-1651 pe- 
riods is, of course, that they may have acted as intermediaries in the continuation 
of communicative practices between Marshall I and Marshall II and between the 
latter and Willoughby's settlement. If a pidgin or creole had started to develop in 
one of Marshall’s settlements, this could have been transmitted to the ‘new, per- 
manent colony established by Willoughby in 1651. This means that the traditional 
idea that the formation of Sranan, or rather its precursor, Suriname Plantation 
Creole, must have been completed in the 1651-1680 time-span cannot be main- 
tained. In the next chapter we will show that a similar argument can be made with 
regard to the alleged terminus ad quem, 1680. 


Table 2.3 Survey of the earliest settlements in Suriname and adjacent areas 
(1530-1650) 


# Year(s) Location? Number Nationality Remarks Source 
of people 
involved 
1 1530 Pomeroon R. 300 men Spanish ‘drave thence by ST (HL 138!) 
the Indians the 
same yeare 


2 1568-1573 Cayenne R. c 400"° Spanish ‘expelled bythe ST (HL 138) 
Careebs and 
Paracoates’ 

3 1604-1606 Oyapock R. 70 men English soon largely HL Ixviii-lxix 
abandoned, asa 
result of disease 16 

4 1607-1609 OyapockR. 400men French ‘all cut off Anno ST (HL 138) 
1609 except a few 
Marriners" 


13. It should be noted that designations such as ‘Suriname R., Berbice R? etc refer to the Suriname, 
Berbice etc Rivers (plus adjacent areas, where the plantations were located), not to the larger areas 
known as ‘Suriname; ‘Berbice’ etc. 


14. The number refers to the relevant page number(s); for abbreviations, see bottom of this table. 
15. This figure is based on Scott's “one hundred & 26 Families “(Scott c1667, in Harlow 1925: 138). 


16. A Spanish document from 1612 reports the existence of a settlement consisting of 80 English 
and ‘Flemish’ (i.e. Dutch) men on the Oyapock in that year, probably a continuation of the 
1604-06 settlement (Harlow 1925: 138n1). 
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Table 2.3 (continued) 


# Year(s) Location Number Nationality Remarks Source 
of people 
involved 
5 1609-1613 Oyapock R. c25men English HC (HR 7-8, 
115-6) 
6 1613 Cayenne R. c 5007 French ‘In few months ST (HL 139) 
many destroyed.. 
forct to quitt 
7  1613-? Suriname R. — 1-5! Dutch a trading post? 1617 Dutch 
notary record 
(SI 14) 
8 1613-14 CorantijnR. 100-200? Dutch! settlement 1613-1614 
completely Spanish records 
destroyed bythe (SI 14) 
Spanish 
9 1615 Cayenne R. 280 Dutch ‘Forced to quit... ST (HL 139) 
(Zealand) the same yeare 
10 1616- Essequibo R. | ?? Dutch this became ST (HL 
a permanent 139-40) 
settlement 
Berbice R. 223 Dutch this became ST (HL 140) 
(Zealand) a permanent 
settlement 
11 1624-1625 OyopockR eet Dutch? all settlers leftin ^ unidentified ms. 


1625 


journal (SI 16) 


(continued) 


17. This figure is based on Scott's 2160 Families(Scott c1667, in Harlow 1925: 139). 


18. Probably a one-man business, according to Schaafsma (1966: 338). 


19. This is Schilder’s inference, based on the fact that the notarial document refers to t dorp 
Parmurbo ‘the village Parmurbo, located on the Suriname River. However, Parmurbo could just 
as well have been an Indian village. 


20. ‘More than fifty Dutchmen with their families’ (unspecified Spanish archival records, in 
Schilder 1973: 14). 


21. Both Schilder (1973) and Schaafsma (1966: 338) note that Spanish records are not very reli- 
able in their determination of national identities. 


22. Since this was a flourishing colony (Scott c1667, in Harlow 1925: 140), the number of settlers 
was probably not very small. 


23. See preceding note. 
24. ‘a handful of men’ (Schilder 1973: 16). 


25. The company consisted — partly or entirely — of exiled Waloons (Schilder 1973: 15). 
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Table 2.3 (continued) 


# Year(s) Location Number Nationality Remarks Source 
of people 
involved 
12 1625-27 MarowijneR. 2 French ‘without all dout ST (HL 141) 
destroyed by the 
Natives’ 
13 ?-1626 Commewijne R. ? English ES 3 


14 1626-29 SaramaccaR. c55078 French “Those few that ST (HL 141) 
were left went to 


DE 


St. Christopher's 


15 1630-?? SurinameR. 60? English coming from DV (SI 19) 
Barbados 
(Schaafsma 
1966: 339)?! 
(Marshall I) 
16 1634-? Suriname R. c15 English a tobacco DV (RE 17n13) 
‘plantation’ 
17 1634 Cayenne R. 30 Dutch a tobacco DV 1655 (SI 19) 
‘plantation’ 
18 1634 Commewijne R. ? ? ‘plantation’ DV(SA 339) 
19 1635-37? Oyapock R., 2 Dutch reference to seven Archival record 
Cayenne R., Dutch settlements (SI 19; 35n64) 
Suriname R., on the Wild Coast 
Saramacca R. in 1635 and 16372 


26. This settlement had already disappeared by the time the next ship arrived (Scott c1667, in 
Harlow 1925:141). 


27. a ship and a Barque (Scott c1667, in Harlow 1925: 141). 
28. ‘534 men some Women and Children’ (Scott c1667, in Harlow 1925: 141). 


29. Although Schilder (1973:19) and Rens (1953: 17n13) claim this settlement ended in 1634, 
it lasted at least until 1637 according to Lorimer (1989: 113n6) or even until 1640, according to 
Schaafsma (1966: 339). 


30. Note that this number only includes whites, not the slaves who, according to Schaafsma 
(1966: 339), were probably also involved in this settlement. 


31. Lorimer' claim (1989: 112) that they came from Brazil does not seem very likely. 


32. The reference also includes Berbice and Essequibo (which colonies had been existence since 
1616 and 1624, respectively), plus an unknown settlement; the reference to Saramacca (‘Serrano’) 
is doubtful. 
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Table 2.3 (continued) 


# Year(s) Location Number Nationality Remarks Source 
of people 
involved 
20 1639-42 SaramaccaR. 500-1000? French?* ‘wereallcutofin ST (HL 141) 
one Day 
21 1639-42 Suriname R. ? Dutch, Jews SA 339 
(«Italy) 
22 1640-42?  SurinameR. 65 French? destroyed by HI32; 
disease and WO 3277 


Indian attacks 
23 1643-45 Suriname R. 100078 English « Marshall Isl. ST (HL 141) 
Saramacca R. 
Corantijn R. 


24 1646 Eastern ? Jews?? SA 339 
Suriname 

25 1648-? Suriname R. c5% OX (RE 15, 

19n31) 
26 1649 Saramacca R. ? French ‘were the greatest ST (HL 142) 
part cut of 

27 1650 PomeroonR. ?4! Dutch this became ST (HL 142) 
Wacopon R. Dutch/ a flourishing 
Moroca R. Jews? settleme 

Abbreviations: 


DV = De Vries 1655, ES = Essed 1984, HC = Harcourt 1613, HI = Hira 1983, HL = Harlow 1925, 
OX = Oxenbridge c1667, RE = Rens 1953, SA = Schaafsma 1966, SI = Schilder 1973, ST = Scott c1667 


33. 370 men, supplemented the year after with ‘many Famillies (Scott c1667, in Harlow 1925: 141). 


34. According to Schaafsma (1966: 339), the Suriname River settlement involved Dutch settlers 
as well as Jews who had come from Italy via Holland. 


35. The end date of 1642 is provided by Schaafsma (1966: 339). 
36. Fleeing from Cayenne, according to Schaafsma (1966: 339). 
37. No original, contemporary documents are mentioned by either Hira or Wolbers. 


38. This figure is based on the ‘300 Famillies of English Imployed by the Earle of Warwick, men- 
tioned by Scott (Harlow 1925: 141). 


39. Sephardic Jews coming from the Dutch colony of Pernambuco (North-East Brazil). 
40. ‘one Jacob Enosh...with his family’ (Rens 1953:15). 


41. This colony was ‘setled by the Zealanders’ in 1650, but ‘ye yeare following a great Collonie of 
Dutch, and Jewes, draue of from Brazil, by the Portugaize setled there’ (Scott c1667, in Harlow 
1925: 141-142). 


42. These included both Sephardic Jews and Dutch from the Dutch colony of Pernambuco. 
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23 The formative years: 1651-1690 


Now that we have some idea of the situation in Suriname in the fifty years preced- 
ing the arrival of the English coming from Barbados in 1651, we will continue by 
discussing the first decades of the period of actual colonization. Although the 
dividing line between the pre- and post-1651 periods may not be as sharp as has 
been assumed traditionally, the fact is that 1651 and the immediately following 
years mark a number of important differences with the preceding period. While 
we have shown in Chapter 2 that there may well have been some degree of conti- 
nuity between several of the pre-1651 settlements, it is not until the colonization 
by Willoughby that we can speak of a truly continuous development of Suriname 
as a colony. This appears among other things from the fact that within a dozen 
years after Willoughby’s arrival, the colony is granted to him (and one Lawrence 
Hyde) by Charles II as “Willoughby Land’, the coastal strip of land between the 
Coppename River (in West Suriname) and the Sinnamary River (in Guyane). This 
was undoubtedly related to the fact that from the very beginning Willoughby had 
invested large sums of money in the colony in a determined effort to make it into 
a successful enterprise. In all likelihood, Willoughby was aided in his ambition by 
the fact that a number of settlements was already present in the area where he set 
up his colony, namely the upper Suriname and Commewijne Rivers. 

Another important factor in the colony’s success is the fact that Suriname was 
colonized from Barbados by people who already had some experience in the world 
of plantation agriculture and slavery. Apart from the direct linguistic consequenc- 
es this may have had, namely that an emerging pidgin or Creole may have been im- 
ported form Barbados, this type of ‘secondary’ colonization (cf. Chaudenson 1992) 
also has certain social effects that may have an indirect bearing on the language 
situation. One of these is that the preparatory stage of robinsonnade (Chauenson 
1992), during which the first settlers, just like Robinson Crusoe, have to take care 
ofthe most basic requirements in order to survive, may be considerably shortened. 
The fact that Willoughby's settlers came from Barbados, where large-scale plan- 
tation agriculture including the cultivation of sugar by African slaves, had been 
introduced sometime before their departure, explains why it was possible for them 
to set up sugar plantations within a matter of years after their arrival. Although 
undoubtedly these plantations were not of the same size as those set up in the 
18th century, it still suggests that the [period during which Suriname was a société 
d'habitation ‘homestead society’ was relatively short, passing relatively quickly 
into the stage ofa société de plantation? ‘plantation society’ (cf. Williamson 1923, 


43. For these terms, see Chaudenson (1992). 
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especially p. 154).** The social-linguistic correlate of this is that while on large- 
scale plantations there was little contact between the Europeans and the majority 
of the Africans, allowing little access to the European language, on the much 
smaller homesteads Europeans and Africans worked more or less side by side, pro- 
viding a much better opportunity for language acquisition. This, in turn, suggests 
that the restructuring of English in Suriname not only began relatively soon but 
also that it was relatively drastic, when compared to other creole speaking areas. 

Although the development of Suriname as a plantation colony during the 
English period took place rather quickly (the ‘establishment phase*”: 1651-1665), 
the whole process had to start more or less all over again after it had been taken 
by the Dutch in 1667. While an epidemic disease had already done much damage 
in the preceding years, the fact that many old settlers and slaves left during the 
transition period (1667-1680), taking their equipment an expertise with them, 
weakened the colony considerably. This was enhanced by the fact that the Dutch 
who had little expertise in plantation agriculture to begin with were not very 
successful in attracting new settlers from Europe. A war with the Amerindians 
(1678-1686) and problems caused by the first bands of Maroons did the rest. As 
a result of all that, the colony had to be built up anew during the 1680s and did 
not reach its previous state of development until around 1690 (this could be called 
Suriname’s ‘re-establishment phase’: 1665-1690). It is only in the late 1680s that 
Suriname enters a new phase of development (the ‘expansion phase’: 1690-1770), 
characterized by an enormous expansion of the number of plantations as well as 
of slaves. This phase, finally, is followed by a ‘consolidation phase’ (1770-1870) 
during which the colony remains more or less at the level of economic devel- 
opment it had reached by the end of the expansion phase. While the 1651-1690 
period forms one phase in terms of socio-economic development, the discussion 
in this chapter is divided over two main sections, one dealing with English pe- 
riod (1651-1667), the other with the first decades after take-over by the Dutch 
(1667-1690). Since several of the themes to be discussed do not lend themselves to 
a strictly chronological treatment, the subdivision within these sections is largely 
thematic. Sections 2.3.1.1 and 2.3.1.2 deal with the role of the English and of the 
Sephardic Jewish planters, respectively. Sections 2.3.2.1 to 2.3.2.4 deal with the 
transition period (1667-1680), the English ‘exodus’, the Indian War (1678-1686), 
and the beginning of marronage, respectively. 


44. Williamson (1923) is based on a large number of contemporary sources, including Scott 
(c1667), Byam (1662, 1665, 1665-67), Sanford (1662), Warren (1667) and Oxenbridge (c1667), 
as well as several installments of the Calendar of State Papers. 


45. The terms ‘establishment phase; ‘expansion phase’ and ‘consolidation phase’ are taken from 
Bickerton (1988). 
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2.3.1 The English period (1651-1667) 


Because of the important and rather special role played by the Sephardic Jewish 
planters both in the development of Suriname as a colony and in the formation 
of its creoles, a separate section is devoted to them. We will begin, however, by 
discussing the period of colonization by the English. 


2.3.1.1 The colonization by the English 

It appears from a number of facts that the colonization by the English was a se- 
rious undertaking from the very beginning. For example, the group dispatched 
from Barbados in 1651 by Francis Willoughby was led by one Anthony Rowse, 
‘a Gentleman [...] of Long Experience in ye West Indies’ (Scott c1667, in Harlow 
1925: 142). Second, by 1661, Willoughby had spent no less than 20,000 pounds ‘on 
his infant colony’ (Cundall 1919: 145). For a first-hand account of his commitment 
to the colony, let us listen to what Willoughby himself has to say about this in a 
protest he wrote to Cromwell, by whom he had been imprisoned in the mid-1650s: 


The Lord Willoughby of Parham did in the yeare 1650 sett forth one Ship and a 
small vessell in which twenty persons were transported and furnished to make 
discovery of the Maine of Guiana. Vpon the retorne of which Shipp accordinge 
to aduice hee did fitt a Frygott of twenty guns with two other Vessells to attend 
vpon that Service, and in them did send 100 men with all maner of provisions 
to make a Settlement vpon the Riuer of Serranam. After wich hee did at severall 
tymes and vpon seuerall Vessells send Men, prouisions, armes, and Amunition. 
And in further prosecution thereof did in the year 1652 take a voyage 
thither himselfe in person and with him caryed an adition of strength soe that 
hee left well setled there 300 persons all English well fortifyed and furnished 
with Canon, Armes, amunition, and other necessaryes all which was done at 
his sole proper Coast and Charges to the expence of many thowsand pownds. 
That since his retorne, though his right and interest hath been contested and 
disturbed, yet his piety to his settellment of soe many poore English men 
hath been such That hee hath notwithstandinge sent thither from hence at his 
own charge one ship ladeinge of all provisions and necessaryes for their re- 
leife and settlement in supporting them. [Willoughby c1656, ‘Reasons offered 
by the Lord Willoughbie why hee ought not to be confined in his settlement vpon 
Serranam, Egerton mss 2,395 f.280-280b; reprinted in Harlow 1925: 180-181]. 


This document clearly suggests that as far as financial investments are concerned 
the early colonization of Suriname was very much Willoughby’s personal enter- 
prise. Apart from that, other interesting bits of information, e.g. regarding the 
time of arrival of the first settlers, their ethnic affiliation, and the number of im- 
migrants, can be gleaned from this document as well. The fact that, according to 
Willoughby, ‘300 persons all English’ were present upon his departure in 1652, 
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combined with what we know about the numbers of immigrants in 1651 and 1652, 
suggests that at least one hundred immigrants arrived earlier that year. Although 
Willoughby’s reference to ‘soe many poore English men’ does not necessarily im- 
ply the presence of indentured servants, it seems to be safe to assume that at least 
some of them were servants or at least poor, small farmers. On the basis of this 
and other information, the following table can be drawn up with regard to the 
arrival of ‘English’ (i.e. English, Irish, Scottish) immigrants into Suriname during 
the early years of Suriname as an English colony. Unfortunately, no immigration 
figures for the remainder of the English period have been found. 


Table 2.4 Documented figures of European immigration into Suriname (1651-1653) 


Date Number, nationality and origin Source 
1651 20 ‘English’ persons from Barbados Willoughby (c1656, in Harlow 1925: 180-181) 
20 persons“ Willoughby (1651, in Schilder 1973:23) 


100 ‘English’ men from Barbados*’ Willoughby (c1656, in Harlow 1925: 181) 
1651-1653 several hundred ‘English’ men from Willoughby (c1656, in Harlow 1925: 181) 
Barbados*® 


It seems safe to assume that in these early years, the word ‘persons’ refers to ‘men’ 
only. This is reinforced by the fact that Willoughby himself in the passage quoted 
above uses both terms to refer to the same group of people. With regard to the 
number of immigrants, the information in Table 2.4 can be supplemented with 
additional information, such as that provided by Renatus Enys, who writes that 
around 1662 in two months’ time nine ships had brought immigrants (Cundall 
1919: 146); unfortunately, their number is not mentioned. 

The immigration figures given in Table 2.4 dovetail rather nicely with the pop- 
ulation figures provided in a number of historical documents, such as Willoughby 
(1651, c1656), Biet (1664), and assorted documents collected in the Calendar of 
State Papers. In contrast to the immigration figures, these population figures cover 
almost the entire 1651-1667 period. The figures for the years 1661-1665 confirm 
Williamson’s claim that the heyday of English Suriname was during this period: 


46. This is based on a letter written by Francis Willoughby (9/8/1651, quoted in Schilder 1973:23), 
referring to the presence of ‘forty persons’ in Suriname (it is not clear whether they stayed or not) 
and mentioning that he was ‘sending hence a hundred men to take possession’ 


47. It is not clear whether this figure includes the fifty settlers ‘sent [...] from Barbados towards 
the close of 1651; mentioned by Williamson (1923: 155), referring to the Calendar of State Papers 
(1574-1660: 373). 


48. According to Schaafsma (1966: 340), there were also Jews among the colonists brought by 
Willoughby. 
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‘All accounts agree that in 1665 the colony reached its maximum development’ 
(Williamson 1923: 164; see also p. 160). Its downfall set in with an epidemic which 
began in April or May 1665. As noted by Byam, ‘[...] a little before his Excyes 
departure [Willoughby left Suriname May 9, 1665, JA], a Sickness began at our 
Toun of Toorarica, & spred itself in ye Plantacons adioyning & swept many away’ 
(Byam 1667, in Harlow 1925: 199). (A similar observation is made by Scott (c1667, 
in Harlow 1925: 144). According to Byam (1665-1667, quoted in Williamson 
1923: 164), the epidemic diminished the number of ‘men capable of bearing arms 
from 1500 in 1665 to 500 in 1666.’ The same author, writing in early 1667 (Byam 
1667, in Harlow 1925:221), states that in February 1667, after the invasion by the 
Dutch, there were about 500 men in the ‘Companyes’, i.e. the civil militias.*? This 
means that the total number of Europeans, including women, children and elderly 
people, must have been considerably larger. It also suggests that Byam’s figure 
of 500 ‘men capable of bearing arms’ present in 1666 only refers to the number 
of men in the civil militias rather than the overall population. The idea that the 
effects of the epidemic were less devastating than has sometimes been assumed is 
confirmed by Byam (1667, in Harlow 1925:212), when he states in February 1667 
that ‘[...] through ye late heavy Visitacon of sickness, one 4th part of our ablest 
men are swept away [...]’. 

Assuming that Byam’s figure of one fourth refers to the total number of vic- 
tims among the European population as a whole during the entire epidemic, we 
may infer that out of a total of at least 2,200 Europeans who were present in 1666, 
there were at least between 1,000 and 2,000 (including Jews, indentured servants, 
women, children?) left in 1667. Taking the average of 1,500 and estimating the 
number of Jews in 1666 at some 300, we arrive at a figure of at least 1,200 English 
in 1666. This is in stark contrast with the figure of 820 given for 1668 by Voorhoeve 
& Lichtveld (1975: 3), which formed the basis for their claim that after the end of 
the English exodus there were less than forty English left. As we will see later, this 
revision has important consequences for the reconstruction of creole formation in 
Suriname. The figures discussed above, supplemented with additional information 
regarding status and nationality, are summarized in the following table. 


49. Schaafsma (1966: 344), referring to the same month, calculates the ‘nominal’ size of the mi- 
litias at some 700 men, of whom 300 were ‘fit for battle. This is a further indication that the 
number of men ‘capable of bearing arms’ should not be equated with the total number of men in 
the militias, let alone with the total European population. 


50. It has been established that during this period white servants included not only men but 
women and children as well (Smith 1947: 166-168). Beckles (2000: 229) shows that in 1678 in 
the three islands of St Kitts, Nevis and Montserrat, children constituted almost one third of the 
entire Scots and Irish population (including non-servants), the proportion of women to men 
being well over 1:3. 
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Table 2.5 Documented figures of the European population of Suriname (1651-1667) 


Date European population Source 

Aug 1651 40 persons Letter Willoughby 9/8/1651 (in Schilder 1973:23) 

Feb 1652 150 ‘pioneers’ Cal St Pap?! (1574-1660: 373, in Williamson 1923: 163) 

1652 300 English Willoughby (c1656, in Harlow 1925: 180-181) 

Jan 1654 350 ‘Englishmen’ Biet (1664: 267, in Rens 1953:78) 

1661 1,000 inhabitants >? Cal St Pap (1661-8, no 83, in Williamson 1923: 163) 

Nov 1663 2,000-2,500 Cal St Pap. (1661-8, no 577, in Williamson 1923: 164); 
inhabitants”? Biet (1664: 267, in Rens 1953:79) 

1665 1,500 men ‘capable of Byam (1665-67, f£.27, 37, in Williamson 1923: 164) 
bearing arms 

1666 500 men ‘capable of Byam (1665-67, f£.27, 37, in Williamson 1923: 164) 
bearing arms 

July 1666 < 700 men in the Byam (1667, in Harlow 1925:221) 
‘Companyes’ 

Feb 1667 ca 500 men in the Byam (1667, in Harlow 1925:221) 
‘Companyes’ 


Note that the numbers for the European populations are not uniform, in some 
cases referring only to ‘men capable of bearing arms’, in others to all persons, of 
all sexes and ages. 

As to the location of the early English colony, this was largely restricted to 
the Suriname River, with a concentration between the fort located at what is now 
Paramaribo and the town of Torarica, about 50 miles upstream. As regards the 
origins of the first English settlers, i.e. those who arrived in late 1651 and early 
1652 (totaling about 150 persons) came from Barbados, although some of them 
had been resident on other Caribbean islands before, such as St Kitts, Nevis and 
Montserrat (Rens 1953: 14). This is an important fact as St Kitts, the first Caribbean 
island to be colonized by the English, in 1624, may have been a center of diffusion 
of restructured English throughout the Caribbean, including Barbados (see Baker 
& Bruyn 1999). Therefore, the roots of the Suriname creoles, as far as the English 
element is concerned, may have to be sought not only in Barbados but in St Kitts 
and other Caribbean islands as well. Apart from English settlers, other nationali- 
ties were represented in Suriname during the English period as well. While there 
are several references in the contemporary literature to the presence of Dutch 


51. Cal St Pap = Calendar of State Papers. 


52. Cf. Williamson (1923: 163): ‘Presumably this refers to Europeans, although we cannot be sure 
that it does not include negroes [...]: 


53. Although no distinction as to ethnicity is made here, we follow Rens’ (1953: 79-81) argumen- 
tation that the figure of 4,000 mentioned by Biet (1664) includes some 1,500-2,000 Africans. 
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planters (e.g. Warren 1667: 927), the most important non-English colonists were 
the Sephardic Jews who arrived towards the end of the English period, in the years 
1665 to 1667 (see Section 2.3.1.2). 

In spite of the presence of other nationalities, however, the English clearly 
formed the majority of Suriname’s European population throughout the 1651- 
1667 period. The preponderance of English speakers is reflected in the proportion 
of English-derived basic vocabulary in Sranan, which has been calculated at some 
75% for Sranan and some 50% for Saramaccan (Smith 1987: 145-146). This does 
not mean, however, that all persons designated as ‘English’ in the contemporary 
literature were in fact speakers of English. Apart from the fact that the English 
spoken in Suriname was in all likelihood a collection of different regional and 
social varieties of that language, it is also important to know that Suriname’s 
‘English’ population included a group of indentured servants’ (or ‘indentured 
laborers’), who came to work under contract for a fixed number of years (usually 
five). One piece of evidence for the presence of indentured servants in Suriname 
comes from Willoughby (c1656), who, referring to 1652, writes that he “dispos[ed] 
his servants there [i.e. in Suriname, JA]. Another is provided by Byam (1667, in 
Harlow 1925: 213), who, writing about the Dutch take-over in 1667, refers to ‘our 
Christian servants’ (in contrast to Amerindian and/or African slaves). More indi- 
rect evidence canbe gleaned from Willoughby’s prospectus, dating from around 
1655 and designed to draw potential settlers to the colony, where he explicitly 
invites persons not able to pay for transport to be ‘at his alone charge transported, 
serving ther but foure yeers’ (Harlow 1925: 175). Elsewhere in the same document, 
Willoughby offers ‘poore familyes’ to ‘furnish them [...] with servants, English or 
Negroes’ (Harlow 1925: 176-7). The presence of indentured servants, or at least 
poor farmers, is made all the more likely by the fact that precisely during this 
period small farmers were being ousted from Barbados. According to Beckles 
(1990: 27), in the same period some 3,000 small farmers and servants left Barbados 
for other Caribbean islands and the mainland. 

Unfortunately, no information is available with regard to the number or 
the regional origins of indentured servants in Suriname (cf. Rens 1953: 75-77). 
However, from what is known about the origins of indentured laborers in other 
17th-century English colonies (Smith 1947; Le Page 1960: 87; Rickford 1986: 254; 
Beckles 2000: 229) we may infer that, apart from English citizens, Scots and, es- 
pecially, Irish were well represented among them. More importantly, the origins 
of white servants in Barbados at the time of the colonization of Suriname are 
known to some extent. According to an archival document (Egerton manuscript 
no 2395, f. 625), quoted in Smith (1947: 332), there were 8,000 servants in Barbados 
in 1652, ‘mainly Scots and Irish.’ Since most ofthe servants brought by Willoughby 
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probably came from Barbados,” this means that most indentured laborers in 
Suriname were also Irish or Scots. To the extent that other islands, especially St 
Kitts, Nevis and Montserrat, also provided input to Suriname (Rens 1953), it may 
be important to note that in these three islands too the Irish were well represent- 
ed among indentured servants (Smith 1947: 172; Beckles 2000: 220). Figures for 
these three islands show that in 1678 the proportion of Irish to Scots (including 
all inhabitants, not just servants) was more than 25: 1 (Beckles 2000: 220). Another 
source of indentured servants may have been provided by the English coloniza- 
tion of Ireland, coinciding in time with the colonization of Suriname, as a result 
of which many Irish were sent as servants to the West Indies, including perhaps 
Suriname (Smith 1947: 164). Since indentured labor from Scotland remained rel- 
atively small until 1707 (Le Page 1960: 87), the conclusion seems to be warrant- 
ed that indentured labor in Suriname consisted primarily of Irish, with English 
and Scots being only of secondary importance. This conclusion is supported by 
Bridenbaugh & Bridenbaugh (1972: 17, quoted in Rickford 1986:251), who con- 
clude that ‘in the English West Indies in 1650, the Irish settlers constituted more 
than half of the entire population and outnumbered even the English’. 

As far as the languages spoken by the indentured servants are concerned, 
it is important to realize that the Irish spoke Irish. As convincingly shown by 
Rickford (1986: 252-3), ‘in British colonies of the 17th century, it was probably 
true for Irish servants, as for African slaves, that most knew little or no English 
when they came.’ As to the language of the English servants, regional, especially 
Southwestern, dialects were probably spoken by them (Rickford 1986: 252). The 
existence of indentured labor, especially during English rule, is important from a 
linguistic point of view because, due to the fact that at that time the colony was still 
(partly) in its homestead phase, these servants were in relatively close contact with 
the slaves (Rens 1953:76-77; Le Page 1960: 85). However, to the extent that these 
servants did not speak English, both groups, servants and slaves, found themselves 
in the same situation, namely that of having to learn English as a second language. 
The possibility that this may have led to some Irish influence in the emerging 
Suriname Creoles has, to my knowledge, never been investigated. 

As far as the non-European population in this period is concerned, it is 
known that both Amerindians and Africans were used as slaves on the planta- 
tions in the early stages of colonization. While a number of scholars have sug- 
gested that the English brought African slaves with them from Barbados, Rens 


54. Theidea that Barbados provided many of the white servants for Suriname receives some 
additional support from the fact that their numbers in Barbados fell sharply during the English 
period in Suriname: from 8,000 in 1652 to some 2,200 in 1680 (Smith 1947: 332). 
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(1953: 30n8), basing himself on archival documents, remarks: “The wording of 
the documents supplying data on the first few hundred settlers do [sic] not give 
the impression of accompanying slaves.’ Although in recent years much new ev- 
idence has been discovered about the origins of the Africans who were brought 
to Suriname from 1675 onwards (Postma 1990; Arends 1995a), the pre-1675 years 
are still largely shrouded in darkness, at least as far as documentary evidence is 
concerned. Nevertheless, since both the English and the Dutch were involved in 
the slave trade to Suriname between 1651 and 1675, it is possible to make some 
inferences with regard to Suriname on the basis of what is known about this trade 
in general (Postma 1990; Le Page 1960). This shows that the major recruitment 
area of slaves for both the Dutch and the English in this period was formed by 
the Slave Coast, a region where varieties of Gbe were the most frequently spoken 
languages. As to the Amerindian slaves during the English period, it may be 
assumed that since the Caribs had friendly relations with the English the slaves 
belonged mainly to the Arawak or other non-Carib groups (Buve 1962, 1966). 
As will be shown in Section 2.3.2.3, this changed after the peace treaty of 1684, 
where it was stipulated that neither Caribs nor Arawak (nor Warrau) were allowed 
to be enslaved by the Dutch. 

A final topic to be discussed in this section concerns the question which crops 
were grown on the English plantations, especially the question if and from what 
moment on sugar was being produced. This is important since, as explained earlier, 
the cultivation of sugar requires a type of plantation and social organization which 
may have important consequences for social interaction. Due to its special char- 
acter, the production of sugar requires a quasi-industrial approach to agriculture, 
which involves technical skills, a factory-like operation and a large labor force. The 
linguistic relevance of this is that the opportunities for contacts between Africans 
and Europeans, and therefore for the acquisition of English as a second language, 
were probably much more restricted on sugar plantations than on the smaller 
plantations where crops such as coffee and tobacco were grown. This suggests not 
only that the restructuring of English began relatively early in Suriname but also 
that it was probably more drastic than in other colonies, which went through a 
homestead phase that was considerably longer. 

While there are some references to the cultivation of sugar as well as tobacco in 
the pre-1651 period, we may assume that this did not involve the kind of large-scale 
agriculture known from later years. As regards the English period, it is known that 
the same products, tobacco and sugar, were also among the major crops. As for the 
introduction of sugar, Rens (1953: 78), based on Biet’s (1664) eye-witness account, 
concludes that its cultivation had not yet begun by 1654, when tobacco was still 
the main crop (Van der Meiden 1987: 18, also based on Biet 1664). This situation 
changed quickly, as appears from a number of historical documents. Williamson 
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(1923: 162) refers to a letter from 15 August 1662 saying that seven ships have just 
completed loading sugar, which is of better quality and higher price than that of 
Barbados. The letter also says that one planter has erected a windmill [to power the 
cylinders that are used to crush the cane, JA], with others following the example. 
A manuscript account by Renatus Enys from the same time (around 1663, quoted 
in Cundall 1919: 46) refers to sugar as being ‘the chiefest commodity’ in Suriname. 
In his eye-witness account, Warren (1667: 927) writes that as early as the mid-1660s 
there were ‘forty or fifty sugar-works, yielding no small profit to their owners...’ 

On the same page, he mentions sugar, along with specklewood, cotton and 
tobacco as ‘the commodities’, and says that ‘of sugar very considerable quantities 
are made’, making it clear that sugar was the main product. His description of the 
situation of the slaves (p. 928) also fits the characteristics of a plantation society 
more than those of a homestead society: Heavy punishments, poor nourishment 
and housing, heavy labor, marronage and suicide are among the features men- 
tioned by Warren. 


2.3.1.2 The Sephardic Jews” 

A small but economically important section of the European population of 
Suriname were the Sephardic Jews, some hundred-and-fifty of whom arrived 
in Suriname between 1665 and 1667, some coming from Pernambuco (a former 
Dutch colony in North East Brazil), some from Essequibo, and some from Europe 
(Livorno, Amsterdam) (Arends 1999: 199). Since their ‘ultimate’ place of origin was 
the Iberian Peninsula, their main languages were Portuguese and Spanish. Being 
experienced colonists, they were of crucial importance for the continuation of the 
colony, especially after its take-over by the Dutch in 1667. They established their 
plantations mainly along the upper Suriname and Commewina Rivers, forming a 
community of their own, with their newly founded town of Joden Savanne (Jews 
Savannah’), as its center. Although it has often been assumed that the Jews who 
came from Brazil brought slaves with them (Goodman 1987; Smith 1987), there is 
no historical evidence to support this. As shown by Arends (1999) and Ladhams 
(1999) on the basis of historical documents, it is in fact quite unlikely, not only 
because the means of transportation necessary for such an operation were not 
available when the Portuguese forced the Jews to leave Brazil, in 1654, but also 
because they did not own that many slaves to begin with. Also, it should not be 
forgotten that a substantial part of the early Jewish immigrants in Suriname did 
not come from Brazil but from Europe, which makes it extremely unlikely that 
they brought any slaves with them. 


55. This section is based on Arends (1999). 
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The linguistic relevance of the presence of Portuguese-speaking Jews lies in 
the fact that the lexicon of the Suriname Creoles, especially Saramaccan, contains 
a significant Portuguese element. As far as basic vocabulary is concerned, this 
has been calculated at some 4% for Sranan and a substantial 35% for Saramaccan 
(Smith 1987: 145-146). If our argument that no slaves from Pernambuco were 
brought to Suriname is correct (see below), this means that the Portuguese lexical 
element in the Suriname Creoles does not derive from a Brazilian Portuguese 
creole but rather from the variety of Portuguese spoken by the Sephardic Jews. 
Although Jews have also been mentioned as being present in Suriname before 
the immigration ‘wave’ of 1665-1667 or even before the arrival of the English in 
1651, this can only have involved very small numbers. Also, it is not clear that 
these early Jews were speakers of Portuguese, although Schaafsma (1966: 339) says 
that Portuguese Jews from Pernambuco ‘are supposed to have settled in eastern 
Suriname’ in 1646. But even if this is true, it is not clear that they brought any 
slaves with them. In view of the linguistic implications of what has come to be 
known as the ‘Pernambuco connection’ (cf. Ladhams 1999), we will deal with this 
issue in some detail. 

According to Goodman (1987: 375) ‘in 1664-1665, a group of approximate- 
ly 200 [Jews, JA], accompanied by some slaves,?6 arrived [in Suriname, JA] from 
Cayenne... adding that apart from Brazilian refugees this group included a num- 
ber of Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking Jews from Livorno (Italy). A 
few pages later (p. 379) he goes even further, claiming with regard to these Jewish 
planters that ‘they evidently brought slaves with them from Cayenne who spoke 
Creole Portuguese... Apart froma reference to Voorhoeve (1970) to support the fig- 
ure of 200 Jews, Goodman adduces no concrete evidence whatsoever to support his 
claims with regard to the importation of slaves from Cayenne? and the language 
they spoke. Nevertheless, Goodman is followed by Smith (1987a: 115) who writes 
that ‘the Portuguese element in Saramaccan derives from a Portuguese creole 
spoken in Brazil and brought to Suriname along with the slaves of the Portuguese 
Jews who came to Surinam in 1665. In the same vein, Aceto (1997:221) refers to 
Goodman’s claim that ‘Portuguese-speaking Jews moved to Suriname ... bringing 
slaves from Brazil to the new plantations as providing ‘strong support...for the 
high percentage of PD [Portuguese-derived, JA] lexical items in Saramaccan’. 

As noted above, the only source referred to by Goodman to support his 
claims regarding the origin of the Jewish planters in Suriname and their slaves is 
Voorhoeve (1970). It is important, therefore, to take a close look at Voorhoeve's 


56. Italics here, as in the following quotations in this section, are mine. 


57. Here ‘Cayenne’ refers to ‘Cayenne Island; the ‘island around the settlement of Cayenne. 
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article. The crucial sentence in it runs as follows: ‘In that same year [1665, JA], 
about 200 Portuguese Jewish planters, perhaps with their own slaves, settled 
in Surinam (coming possibly from Cayenne)’ (Voorhoeve 1970:55). Although 
Voorhoeve refers to the arrival in Suriname of slaves from Cayenne as a mere 
possibility, both Goodman and in his footsteps Smith and Aceto simply state as 
facts that the Sephardic Jews came to Suriname from Brazil and brought a number 
of slaves with them. Goodman and Smith even go further in assuming that these 
slaves upon their arrival in Suriname spoke a Portuguese Creole, which formed 
the basis of the Portuguese element in the Suriname creoles. Let us see how these 
claims hold against the historical facts. 

Since the assumption of a Brazil connection rests entirely on Voorhoeve’s 
statement quoted above, it seems useful to inspect the source on which it, in turn, 
is based, namely a little-known article by Rens published in 1954 in a Surinamese 
journal called Vox Guyanae. (It was republished, with some slight modifications, 
in Cohen (1982); references will be to the 1982 version). Quite surprisingly, none of 
the authors mentioned above, except Smith,?? refer to Rens's article, even though 
it is explicitly mentioned in Voorhoeve’s article on which their claims are based. 
Rens' article, unlike the works mentioned above, is based on a detailed inves- 
tigation of historical documents as well as a number of publications which in 
their turn are based on archival research. On page 36 of his article, Rens summa- 
rizes his main findings regarding the early immigration of Jews into Suriname. 
Supplemented with observations elsewhere in his paper these findings may be 
summarized as follows:?? 


(14) Rens estimates the number of Jews that came to Suriname before 1665 at a max- 
imum of 30. Although a few of these may have come from Dutch Brazil, most 
of them came from a variety of places such as Barbados, Jamaica, Martinique, 
St-Christophe (French St. Kitts), the "Dutch colonies’ [probably Curaçao, JA], 
and England. Also, these early Jewish settlers in Suriname were merchants 
rather than planters. 


(15) Rens estimates the number of Jews that came to Suriname from Cayenne in 
1665 at a maximum of 100. Some of these may have been residents of Dutch 
Brazil before coming to Cayenne. 


58. Although Rens (1954) is referred to in the introductory chapter of Smith's dissertation, it 
is completely ignored in the paragraph dealing with the origin of the Portuguese element in 
Saramaccan (pp. 116-125), where Goodmans scenario is adopted. 


59. It should be stressed that all numbers mentioned by Rens are maximums that were inferred 
by him from available sources rather than exact figures provided by them. As a result, actual 
figures were in all likelihood lower than the estimates made by Rens. 
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(16) Although not supported by any direct documentary evidence, Rens finds it 
reasonable to suppose that after the English attack on the Dutch colonies of 
Pomeroon and Essequibo in 1666, a number of Jews left these colonies for 
Surinam. The number of this group is estimated by Rens at a maximum of 50. 


Rens's conclusions may be supplemented with the following information, gathered 
from various sources dealing with this issue. First, since at least some of the places 
mentioned under (1) besides Brazil were among the destinations of Jews leaving 
Brazil between 1645 and 1654 (Klein 1986: 49), this early pre-1665 Jewish contin- 
gent in Suriname may have included a few extra ‘ex-Brazilians.’ Second, there were 
‘ex-Brazilians’ among the Jews who came to Pomeroon/Essequibo from Europe in 
1658 (Arbell 1995: 346-348, 352-54; Israel 1995: 105; Marcus 1970: 147; Netscher 
1888: 73; Oppenheim 1907: 103, 122).9 Furthermore, some of the Pomeroon/ 
Essequibo settlers who had come from Cayenne in 1664-1665 may also have been 
former residents of Dutch Brazil. However, since the coming of Jews from the 
Pomeroon/Essequibo area in Suriname is hypotheticalto begin with, the relevance 
of their origin is only marginal at best.5! Finally, it should be noted that Rens's list 
of pre-1668 Jewish immigrants does not include the second group from Cayenne - 
numbering around 50 persons - which, according to Jennings (1995:24), came to 
Suriname in 1667 (see below). 

With regard to Rens's findings and the way they were interpreted by others, 
two things are especially important. First, regarding the number of Jews arriving 
in Suriname in the 1660s, the figure of two hundred mentioned by Rens (p. 36), 
refers to the maximum total of those present in 1667, not to the number arriv- 
ing in 1665 (from Cayenne), as inferred by Voorhoeve. In fact, on the very same 
page (p. 36) the number of Jews arriving in 1665 is given by Rens as at most one 
hundred, i.e. half the number claimed by Voorhoeve. Second, although slaves 
are mentioned by Rens in connection with the Jews from Cayenne (p. 33-34), 
this is done only in passing, without making any reference to archival docu- 
ments and not carrying any implication that these slaves came ultimately from 
Brazil. Nevertheless, Goodman and Smith, basing their claims indirectly on Rens 
(1982) (via Voorhoeve 1970), state as a fact that in 1665 two hundred Jews came 
to Suriname from Cayenne, bringing slaves with them who spoke a Portuguese 
creole they had supposedly acquired in Brazil. 


60. Marcus (1970: 1412, note 8) refers to Scott (1667, published in Harlow 1925: 141-142), which 
says that ‘Jewish refugees from Brazil settled in the Pomeroon area of western Guiana as early as 
1651, but he adds that this is unsubstantiated. 


61. Note, however, that Rodway (1912:71-72), quoted in Arbell (1995: 358), claims that ‘a few 
of the ruined Jews from Pomeroon came [to Surinam, JA]? 
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Some additional evidence against a Brazilian origin of the Surinamese Jewish 
planters can be derived from a comparison of the names of Jewish planters in 
Dutch Brazil and in Suriname. Not a single one out of the six Sephardic plantation 
owners in Pernambuco in 1639 whose names are mentioned in Böhm (1992: 73-74) 
is among the thirteen Jewish planters in Suriname in 1668 whose names are given 
in Oudschans Dentz (1927: 14) and Rens (1982: 41). Although two of these early 
Jewish settlers in Suriname (Isaac Pereira and Arao da Silva) may have been resi- 
dents of Dutch Brazil before coming to Suriname (Mello 1989: 390, 443), they did 
not occupy themselves with plantation agriculture there and are therefore unlikely 
to have possessed large numbers of slaves. 

Rather than in Brazil the origin of at least part of the Surinamese Jewish plant- 
ers should be sought in Livorno, as was noted by Goodman in the passage quoted 
above. In 1659 David Nassy, a former resident of Dutch Brazil, obtained permission 
from the West India Company for a group of 152 Jews from Livorno” to establish 
a settlement in Cayenne. Arriving there in 1660, they were initially not admitted 
by the Dutch governor Langendijk. In the following year, however, they returned 
and were permitted to settle on ‘Cayenne Island’. From the fact that the Livorno 
Jews initially had trouble being allowed into Cayenne, Rens (1982: 33) concludes 
that there were no Jews among the 30 to 35 people who were already there when 
the party from Livorno arrived (Bloom 1931). This leads Rens to conclude that 
“this group of 152 people from Leghorn [=Livorno, JA] sent hither [to Cayenne, 
JA] by David Nassy was the first and only large body of Jews to settle in the island 
of Cayenne’ (Rens 1982: 33). 

Jennings (1995: 22-23), however, drawing on Du Tertre (1667) and Artur 
(1770), says that a group of Dutch and Jewish refugees from Brazil - most likely 
without bringing any slaves — settled in Cayenne Island in 1654, the former around 
the town of Cayenne and the latter at Rémire. At least some of these must have 
stayed there until the arrival of the Livorno group in 1661: a French archival doc- 
ument refers to the presence of 15 to 20 Jewish families in ‘Hermière’ (Rémire) 
in 1660. The difference between Rens's and Jennings's conclusions may be due to 
the fact that Jennings includes both the area around the town of Cayenne and the 
Rémire area, while Rens seems to refer only to the former. Assuming that these 15 
to 20 Jewish families counted 75-100 persons and that representative numbers of 
both this group and the Livorno group were among the Jews who left for Suriname 
in 1665, we may tentatively conclude that roughly one third ofthe Jews coming to 


62. During this period Livorno was one of the two major Sephardic communities in the world, 
the other being Amsterdam (Israel 1992: 391). 
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Suriname from Cayenne in 1665 were from Brazil and two thirds from Livorno. 
As to the other early contingents of Jewish immigrants in Suriname, these may 
have included some ‘ex-Brazilians’, but in all of these cases they were outnum- 
bered by Jews from Europe, especially Livorno,°* who had no prior New World 
experience. The above findings with respect to the origins of the Sephardic Jews 
who came to Suriname in the 1651-1667 period are summarized in Table 2.6.9 


Table 2.6 The immigration of Sephardic Jews into Suriname (1651-1667) 


Year of Place of Number Jews origin Number Slaves origin 
immigration departure 
1651-1665 Caribbean Holland/Brazil —66 - 
England «30 Holland - - 
Brazil Holland - E 
1665 Cayenne «100 Livorno/Brazil/Holland veryfew Africa 
1666 Pomeroon/ «50(?)  Livorno/BrazillHolland 2% [Africa] 
Essequibo 
1667 Cayenne c50 Livorno/Brazil/Holland  - - 


As noted above, Rens (1982) does not refer to any slaves being brought to Suriname 
from Brazil.® In fact, there are several reasons why it would be unlikely for the 
Jews leaving Brazil to have taken many slaves with them. First of all, during the 
first three years of the Portuguese rebellion against the Dutch in Pernambuco 
(which lasted from 1645 to 1654) most ofthe plantations had been destroyed (Israel 
1995: 102). Also, the siege of Pernambuco's main town, Recife, meant years of 


63. Note that Livorno occurs as the name ofa sugar plantation on the left bank of the Suriname 
River, not far from Paramaribo (Lilian Adamson, p.c.). 


64. The population of Pomeroon/Essequibo also included a significant proportion of Jews from 
Livorno who, like their coreligionists in Cayenne, had been brought there under the aegis of 
David Nassy (Oppenheim 1909: 57). Marcus (1970: 147) notes that the charter issued by the 
Zealanders to the Jews of Pomeroon/Essequibo in 1657 ‘may well have been influenced by La 
Livornina, Livornos liberal charter of 1593? 


65. Although there are some references to the presence of small numbers of Jews prior to 1664, 
due to conflicting opinions and lack of concrete data these have not been included in this table. 


66. '-' means: no slaves mentioned. 
67. '*' means: unspecified number of slaves mentioned. 


68. Although in an earlier work Rens (1953:25) suggests that "the Jewish refugees from Cayenne 
and the Pomeroon (were) accompanied by their slaves’, this is not supported by any evidence. 
Moreover, note that also here there is no implication whatsoever to suggest that these slaves 
derived from Brazil. 
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famine for its inhabitants (Wiznitzer 1960). It is very unlikely that under these 
circumstances the Jews who stayed in Recife until 1654 continued to possess many 
slaves.9? Second, there was a shortage of ships to take away the inhabitants of 
Pernambuco after it was reconquered by the Portuguese, making it very unlikely 
that slaves were taken aboard (Wiznitzer 1954: 83, 1960: 124fF). Third, not a single 
group of Portuguese planters came to Suriname from Brazil directly (cf. Rens 
1982: 30), using indirect routes instead, either via Europe (Amsterdam, London, 
La Rochelle) or the Caribbean (Cayenne, Pomeroon/Essequibo). It is very unlikely 
for slaves to have been brought from Brazil to Suriname through such indirect 
and often lengthy routes. Fourth, Sephardic Jews in Dutch Brazil never owned 
many slaves to begin with. As shown by Wiznitzer (1956: 195, 1960:69) and Bohm 
(1992: 73), only 6 percent of the 166 sugar plantations present in Dutch Brazil in 
1639 were owned by Jews.”° 

With respect to the Jews who came to Suriname from Cayenne in 1665, 
Jennings’ (1995) study of the demographics of 1660s Cayenne provides some ev- 
idence that they brought very few slaves with them. Jennings (p. 23) notes that in 
1660 the first group of slaves ever to arrive from Africa in Cayenne (120 persons) 
were sold to the Jews at Rémire. He also argues (p. 29) that these were the only 
slaves to enter Cayenne between 1660 and 1665, i.e. the period covering the arriv- 
al of the Livorno group in 1660 and the departure of part of them in 1665. After 
the French take-over of Cayenne in 1664, 80 of these slaves and their offspring 
stayed behind with 60 Jews. Taking into account the usual decrease among slave 
populations of sugar plantations, this leaves only a small number of slaves who 
could have been taken along by the Jewish planters who left Cayenne for Suriname 


69. This is confirmed by quantitative data regarding numbers of slaves in this period: there 
were no more than 2671 slaves in Dutch Brazil in 1645 (Wiznitzer (1960: 129), but cf. Ladhams 
(1996: 7), who, referring to Mello (1985), suggests that this figure may be too low), while only 
1550 were imported during the nine years of the war (1646-1654) (Van den Boogaart & Emmer 
1979: 369, Table 14.5). The extent of marronnage during this period in this part of Brazil (Van 
Kanten 1992; cf. also Ladhams ib.) suggests that many slaves used the chaos of the war to escape 
to the interior. 


70. This is in striking contrast to the two thirds of all plantations in Dutch Brazil claimed by 
Watjen 1921 to be owned by Jews, a figure which was accepted uncritically by many scholars 
afterwards. The Sephardic Jews in Dutch Brazil were mainly involved in trade and commerce 
rather than plantation agriculture (Bloom 1934: 62; 1937: 133). This does not mean, of course, 
that they could not have established plantations later on, in Cayenne or Surinam, but if they did, 
these were not worked by slaves brought from Brazil. That the Jews in Dutch Brazil were not 
heavily engaged in plantation agriculture emerges also from the fact that in the years 1637, 1640 
and 1643 on average no more than 17% of the slaves imported into that colony were acquired by 
Jews (Böhm 1992: 76, note 176), most of whom were probably resold (Bloom 1969: 133). 
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around this time. The remaining Jews, numbering around 50, were brought from 
Cayenne to Suriname by the English in September 1667 but their slaves had to stay 
behind (Jennings 1995: 24). This leads to the inescapable conclusion not only that 
very few slaves came to Suriname from Cayenne in 1665, but also that those who 
did, had not come to Cayenne from Brazil. As to the other contingents of Jews that 
came to Suriname, it is only the (hypothetical) group from Pomeroon/Essequibo 
that might have brought some slaves with them, although many of them probably 
had escaped to the bush during the English attack (cf. Netscher 1888:77). Also, 
since slaves were imported into Pomeroon/Essequibo directly from Africa (Arbell 
1995: 346, 353), only few of these would have come from Brazil. As to the two re- 
maining groups, it is very unlikely that they brought any slaves, either because they 
were merchants rather than planters (the pre-1665 group) or because they were not 
allowed to take any slaves with them (the 1667 group from Cayenne). 

However, this does not exhaust all possible routes by which slaves from Brazil 
could have been brought to Suriname. There is one other possibility — at least in 
theory - which has to do with the very first group of African slaves who were 
brought to Cayenne in 1652. Jennings (1995: 21), referring to Biet (1664), says that 
in September or October 1652 the French colonists in Cayenne captured an English 
pirate ship carrying 14 black slaves, ‘the first people of African origin in Cayenne, 
all deriving from the same plantation in Pernambuco and speaking ‘Portuguese, 
or a language with a Portuguese lexical base’. This is based on a passage in Biet 
(1664: 124), where it is said that one of these slaves ‘crossed himself saying in 
Portuguese al nombre de Dios.’’! A year later (December 1653) the survivors of 
these colonists (around 130 people, Jennings p.c. 1/2/96) left Cayenne, while ‘the 
fate of the 14 slaves is not known’ (Jennings 1995: 22). In Jennings’ opinion (p.c. 
14/2/96), it is not very likely that these slaves were taken along by the French, 
primarily because there was a shortage of boats. However, if they were, there is 
a chance that they ended up in Suriname, because the French, on their way to 
Martinique, stopped in Suriname for two weeks (Jennings p.c. 1/2/96). During 
this stay some of these slaves may have been sold to the English. Even if this were 
the case, however, it does not seem very likely that this small group could have 
played a very important role in the linguistic situation of that time, since there 
were already two hundred or more slaves present (Arends 1995a: 259). 

We may conclude, therefore, that only a minority of the Sephardic Jews coming 
to Suriname in the 1660s came from Pernambuco and that those who did brought 
at most a very small number of slaves with them. This does not exclude, of course, 


71. Note, however, that, as correctly noted by Jennings, the orthography points in the direction 
of Spanish rather than Portuguese. 
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that there may have been ‘ex-Brazilians’ among the Jews who came to Suriname 
later on, e.g. from Barbados, which was an important center of 'ex-Brazilian' Jews 
(Wiznitzer 1960: 175; Klein 1986:48), or from Europe (Bóhm 1992:135; Ladhams 
1996: 13). But even if this was the case, the chances that they brought Brazilian 
slaves with them are extremely low. This implies that, as far as the historical evi- 
dence goes, the origin of the Portuguese element in the Suriname creoles should 
not be sought in Brazil (but see Smith 1999 for a different view). 


2.3.2. Ihe first years of Suriname as a Dutch colony (1667-1690) 


Like many other colonies in the Caribbean, Suriname did not remain in the same 
European hands for a very long time. In the context of the second Anglo-Dutch 
war (1664-1667), the Dutch sent out a fleet to try and conquer several English 
colonies, including Suriname. Although this was a successful enterprise at the 
beginning, in that the colony was indeed taken over, it turned out not to be with- 
out problems in the longer run. First, the English colonial powers did everything 
they could to do as much harm to the colony as possible, primarily by trying to 
persuade the English planters to leave with their slaves and equipment, especially 
their sugar-mills (that were disassembled) (Section 2.3.2.2). As if that was not 
enough, the Amerindians took the opportunity to wage a war (1678-1686) on the 
new invaders, which brought the colony on the verge of collapse (Section 2.3.2.3). 
In this war they were aided by the Maroons who were quickly growing in numbers 
during this period. Although marronage did already occur during the English pe- 
riod, or even earlier, it is during the late 1670s and early 1680s that it begins to bea 
serious problem. Since the history of early marronage is of crucial importance for 
the reconstruction ofthe formation of the Maroon Creoles, especially Saramaccan, 
we will go into that in some detail (Section 2.3.2.4). We will begin, however, with 
a more general discussion of what may be called the ‘transition period’, i.e. the 
period between 1667, when the colony became formally Dutch, and 1680, when 
most of the English had left. 


23.24 The transition period (1667-1680) 

On February 15, 1667 — during the second Anglo-Dutch war (1664-1667) — a fleet 
of seven ships appeared on the Suriname River and the colony, which had been 
seriously weakened in the preceding years as a result of the epidemic referred to 
above, was taken in a matter of days. Although tradition has it that Suriname 
was taken by ‘the Dutch’, it should be borne in mind that it was the Province of 
Zeeland, rather than the United Provinces as a whole, which was responsible for 
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the attack.” The colony fell under the jurisdiction of Zeeland from 1667 until 
1683, when it was transferred to the Societeit van Suriname (‘Society of Suriname’) 
under a charter granting equal participation to the West India Company (WIC), 
the city of Amsterdam, and the Van Sommelsdyk family. For various reasons, one 
of them being the ‘Indian War’ (1678-1686) to be discussed in some detail below, 
the new possessors were not very successful in their role as colonists during the 
first ten or fifteen years. The strength of the United Provinces as a colonial power 
lay primarily in the areas of commerce, transportation and finance rather than 
tropical agriculture. Throughout its existence as a plantation colony, Suriname had 
problems in attracting colonists from the Netherlands. For example, although at- 
tempts were made to continue the system of indentured labor under Dutch rule, it 
was never really successful and it was quickly abandoned (Buddingh’ 1995: 51-52). 
As a result of the lack of interest among the Dutch to settle in Suriname, they did 
not become a majority among the European population until well into the 19th 
century (Arends 19952). 

Other groups beside the Dutch were French Huguenots and Sephardic (lat- 
er also Ashkenazic) Jews, both of them groups that had sought refuge in the 
Netherlands after having been expelled from France and Portugal, respectively."? 
The Sephardic Jews have played an especially important role, both in the devel- 
opment of the colony and in the formation of the Creoles spoken there, particu- 
larly Saramaccan. From the 1670s until the second half of the 18th century, they 
formed no less than one third of the entire European population (Arends 19952). 
This demographic fact is of utmost importance for the history of the Suriname 
creoles as the Sephardic Jews continued speaking Portuguese (and to some extent 
Spanish) until far into the 18th century (Arends 1999). Their position as linguis- 
tic role models was strengthened by the fact that most of them were involved in 
plantation agriculture in this period which put them in close contact with slaves. 

The relatively large number of ‘foreigners’ (i.e. non-Dutch) among Suriname's 
European population becomes less surprising when seen in the light of how the 
population of the Netherlands was composed at the time. In the period between 


72. Whether this has influenced the development of the Suriname Creoles - in the form of 
specifically "Zeelandish' dialectal features — is a matter which, to my knowledge, has not been 
examined as yet. Suffice it to say here that comparison with Zeelandish features in Negerhollands 
(Van Rossem & Van der Voort 1996: 20-1) suggests that items such as yu, ‘you sg; nu ‘now, and 
ke ‘want’ in early Sranan and early Saramaccan might perhaps be ascribed to a similar influence 
from the dialect of Zeeland. 


73. Note that Van Sommelsdyk, governor of Suriname from 1683 to 1688, was related to 
Huguenots through his marriage to the daughter of Alexandre du Puy de St. André Montbrun, 
a well-known French Protestant at the time. 
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1650 and 1750 some 6 to 9 percent of the population of the Netherlands was from 
abroad, while the percentage for Amsterdam during the same period was as high 
as 20 to 40. (Lucassen & Penninx 1994: 28). Since there was a strong economic link 
between the city of Amsterdam and Suriname, especially after the establishment 
of the Societiet van Suriname in 1683, it is not surprising to find the international 
composition of the one being reflected in the other. Apart from people who went 
to Suriname with the purpose of settling there, another group of colonists were 
the soldiers and sailors who stayed in Suriname after their contracts had expired. 
Since foreigners, especially Germans, were well represented in these professions 
at the time (Lucassen & Penninx 1994: 49,52), this further explains the strong 
presence of foreigners in Suriname. 

The problems encountered by the Dutch in continuing the prosperity of the 
colony were enhanced by the fact that many English planters left Suriname to- 
gether with many of the slaves they had purchased before 1667. Although some of 
them preferred to stay, they were urged by the English colonial administration to 
leave Suriname once it had been officially ceded to the Dutch under the Treaty of 
Breda (July 31, 1667). In an attempt to ruin the colony as much as possible, sugar 
mills were disassembled and taken away or simply demolished (see e.g. Harlow 
1925). Even before Dutch take-over, some 200 English had already left the colony 
in 1665. As will be shown in the next section, between 1665 and 1680 some 830 
English and some 1,550 slaves left Suriname, heading for Barbados and Jamaica. 

While the Dutch were struggling to keep the colony going, the Amerindians, 
sensing an opportunity to get rid of the new colonizing power, started attacking 
them fiercely. The Indian War (1678-1686) which brought Suriname to the verge 
of collapse. The situation only improved in 1686, when a peace treaty was con- 
cluded with the Amerindians by Van Sommelsdyk, who had become governor 
of Suriname after his family had taken a share of one third in the Societeit van 
Suriname in 1683. In Van Sommelsdyk’s wake, a party belonging to a religious sect 
called the ‘Labadists’, led by two of his sisters, came to Suriname in their pursuit 
of religious freedom. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV in 
1685, which effectively ended a period of religious tolerance in France, they were 
followed by a number of French Huguenots, many of whom tried to build up a 
new life in Suriname. Their presence is reflected in a number of French plantation 
names, such as La Providence and Mon Plaisir. Although it is hard to assess to 
what extent French was a spoken language in Suriname, the presence of French- 
speaking Huguenots adds to the picture of Suriname as not only a multi-ethnic but 
also a multilingual society, both in terms of African and of European languages.” 


74. As late as 1759 a ‘notification’ was published prohibiting the use of French in addresses in 
correspondence to the Netherlands (De Smidt 1973, vol 1:655). 
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Although Amerindian slave labor was still used in this period, the majority of 
slaves were brought from Africa. While the total number of African slaves present 
at the arrival of Van Sommelsdyk in 1683 may be estimated at two thousand at 
most (Buve 1962: 29n19; cf. Arends 1995a: 259, 263-4), at least five times that num- 
ber were imported in the following eight years (almost three times the amount 
that had been imported in the preceding eight years; see Arends 1995a: 263-4). 
In terms of demographic upheaval, the second half of the 1680-1690 decade is by 
far the most dramatic in Suriname’s entire history: within the space of five years, 
the black population more than quintupled through new arrivals from Africa 
(Arends 1995a: 264). 

The great majority of these new slaves must have ended up on plantations along 
the Commewijne and Cottica Rivers: precisely during these years, these areas show 
an enormous expansion, while the ‘old’ plantation area along the Suriname and 
Para Rivers show a strong decrease (Buve 1962: 43, based on a comparison of old 
maps; see also Van Renselaar 1966). As appears from Table 2.7 below, in terms of 
numbers of plantations the importance of these two areas practically reversed in 
the twenty years between 1667 and 1686. According to Van der Meiden (1987: 55), 
these new plantations were mostly owned by Christian planters whereas most 
Jewish planters stayed in the Suriname River area. 


Table 2.7 Numbers of plantations in Suriname River and Commewijne Rivers areas 
(1667/1686) 


Suriname River area Commewijne River area 


Suriname R. ParaR. Total Commewijne R.  CotticaR. Total 


1667 103 29 132 38 5 43 
1686 39 - 39 75 34 109 


As far as sugar plantations in particular are concerned, Cundall (1919) writes 
that in 1674 there were still seventeen in the Suriname River area and three in the 
Commewijne River area. Compared to the forty sugar plantations mentioned by 
Warren (1667), this would mean that the number of sugar plantations would have 
been reduced by 5096 in the first seven years after Dutch take-over. 

According to Buve (1962: 43), this geographical shift already began around 
1680, because the Commewijne River area was pacified several years earlier than 
theSuriname River area, which did not become safe until the Peace Treaty of 1686. 
Another reason for the shift towards the Commewijne River may have been that 
the Dutch, who were experienced in polder technology, were able to cultivate land 
in this lower river area, which had been impossible for the English. Finally, since 
the Dutch, in contrast to the English, did not have good relations with the Carib 
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Indians, it may have been difficult for them to operate plantations further into the 
interior, such as the Upper Suriname River area. 

A culturally and linguistically important question with regard to the slaves 
working these plantations is where in Africa they came from. Unfortunately, the 
origins of the slaves imported into Suriname during the pre-1675 period are largely 
undocumented. Since most slaves during these years (including the English peri- 
od) were brought by Dutch slavers (Price 1976: 13), we may infer the origins of the 
Suriname slaves by extrapolating from the general Dutch slave trade during this 
period (taking into account a certain margin of error, of course). While there is no 
information predating 1658, data collected by Postma (1990: 112) for the 1658-1674 
period show that the Slave Coast and Loango areas were the prime suppliers of 
slaves during this period. As will be shown later, this is very similar to what we 
know about the origin of the Suriname slaves during the 1675-1725 period. 

There is one exception to the lack of documentation on slaves brought to 
Suriname before 1675. Unpublished research by the Austrian historian Franz 
Binder shows that for a brief period in the early 1670s, the area around Calabar 
(Nigeria) - also known as the Bight of Biafra — was a supplier of slaves for Suriname 
(see Table 2.8; Johannes Postma, pers. comm.). It should be noted, however, that 
these data are very incomplete: the years 1651-1666 are not covered at all, the 
shipments listed for the years 1667-1674 do not necessarily cover all shipments 
that took place, and, finally, for those shipments that are listed the data are incom- 
plete as well, especially with regard to the numbers of slaves involved. Since, more 
specifically, no numbers are given for any of the Calabary shipments, we cannot 
draw any positive conclusions regarding the number of ‘Calabary slaves’ brought 
to Suriname. In addition to Binder’s data, there is one other piece of information 
regarding the importation of slaves before 1675: Schaafsma (1966: 346) writes that 
in April 1667, shortly after Dutch take-over, an English ship, unaware of the change 
in power, brought 270 slaves, all of whom were sold in Suriname. 

Much more detailed information is available for the post-1675 period. 
Restricting ourselves to the period under discussion, some 12,000 Africans were 
transported to Suriname between 1675 and 1690. Their origins were more or less 
equally distributed over the ‘Slave Coast’ (the coastal areas of Togo, Benin and 
Eastern Ghana) and ‘Loango’ (the coastal areas of Zaire, Congo and Northern 
Angola) (Arends 1995a: 245, 278). We may conclude, therefore, that the major lan- 
guages spoken in these two areas, namely the Gbe (Slave Coast) and the Kikongo 
(Loango) language clusters, are the ones that were best represented among the 
Africans who came to Suriname in the second half of the 17th century. This his- 
torical finding is supported by the fact that it is precisely these languages that have 
left a strong imprint on the Suriname creoles, as appears from a large number of 
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Table 2.8 Place of departure of slave ships arriving in Suriname between 1667 and 16747 


Year Ship Origin Number of slaves 
1667 ? ? 27076 
1667 Maria Calabary ? 
1668 Zeven Gebroeders Arguin 198 
1669 ? ? 160 
1671 St. Jan Calabary ? 
1671 Maria Calabary ? 
1672 Poelwijk Calabary ? 
1674 ? Ardra ? 
1674 Goude Poort Loango ? 
1674 t Calabary f 


linguistic studies such as Daeleman (1972), Huttar (1981, 1985), Smith (19872), 
Bruyn (19952), Migge (1998) and Winford (1998). 

While the history of early marronage will be dealt with separately in 
Section 2.3.2.4, in connection with the formation of Saramaccan, let us say a few 
words here about early marronage in general. Although the year 1690 is often 
seen as the beginning oflarge-scale marronage in Suriname (cf. Price 1983a), it is 
an established fact that slaves have been escaping from their plantations since the 
beginning of slavery. Marronage increased during the Indian War (1678-168677), 
when Suriname was in a state of chaos (Price 1976:23-24; Buve 1962, 1966). In late 
1679, governor Heinsius estimated that as a result of the war, already some seven 
to eight hundred slaves had run away or been kidnapped by the Indians (Buve 
1962: 24). Given that marronage in Suriname goes back as early as the beginning 
of the English period,"? we may estimate the total number of Maroons around 
1680 at well above 1,000. In addition to this, the fact that part of the 1684 peace 
treaty with the Indians was devoted to a group called the Coppename Nengre 
shows that marronage was a well-known phenomenon in pre-1690 Suriname.7? 


75. Johannes Postma, p.c., May 7, 1995, based on unpublished data collected by Franz Binder, 
unless noted otherwise. 


76. Schaafsma (1966:346) 


77. According to Schaafsma (1966:351), troubles with the Maroons occurred for the first time 
in 1678. 


78. According to Schaafsma (1966: 340), the first mention of marronage, referring to the area 
between the Suriname, Coppename and Para rivers, dates from 1655. 


79. Note that, according to Van der Meiden (1987:113), there is no archival evidence for this 
treaty. 
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Although this group has left no creole language (see Smith 2002), this does not 
mean it never existed. Ifit did, this language could perhaps be the missing link in 
the transmission of language from Marshall’s settlements to the English/Dutch 
plantation colony. However, without supporting evidence, such a scenario must 
necessarily remain speculative. 


2.3.2.2 The English exodus (1667-1680) 

One particularly important consequence of the take-over by the Dutch was the 
departure of a large number of English colonists with their families and part of 
their slaves?? in the years between 1667 and 1680. This event has come to be known 
as ‘the English Exodus’ and it is generally - but erroneously - been assumed that 
there were virtually no English settlers left after 1680. This assumption is based 
on only one source, namely Voorhoeve & Lichtveld’s (1975: 2) claim that in 1680 
‘only 39 Englishmen'?! were left in Suriname. Since the assumption that there 
were virtually no English speakers left in Suriname after 1680 has far-reaching 
linguistic implications, it is important to take a closer look at how Voorhoeve 
& Lichtveld might have arrived at this figure. As to the number of English who 
left during the exodus, these authors present the following figures: (Voorhoeve & 
Lichtveld 1975:2) 


Table 2.9 The English exodus according to Voorhoeve & Lichtveld (1975:2) 


Year Number of English emigrants 
1667 67 
1671 d 
1675 250 
1680 102 


Although no exact number of English emigrants is given for 1671 by Voorhoeve & 
Lichtveld (1975), more specific information can be found in an unpublished note 
written by Voorhoeve in 1961, summarizing his findings from archival documents 
related to the 1667-1681 period and stored in the State Archives in Middelburg 


80. The English were only allowed to take slaves they had acquired before February 1667. 


81. Incidentally, in their table (p. 3) a number of 38 is given. Since it is the number of 39 that has 
been repeatedly quoted in the literature, we will use that number here. 


82. The total number of people (white and black) who left this year is known to be 517. According 
to Rens (1953:85), approximately half of these must have been English (but cf. note 111). In Rens 
(1954:38) an original document is quoted, referring to ‘105 families and the whole number of 
517 persons. 
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(Province of Zeeland, The Netherlands). In this note, which apparently formed 
the basis for Voorhoeve & Lichtveld’s (1975) discussion of the exodus, Voorhoeve 
(1961:2) mentions a figure of 98 English who were willing to leave in 1671. Rens 
(1954: 38), however, has argued that of the total of 518 emigrants in 1671 approxi- 
mately half must have been English. If we depart from this figure of 250 emigrants 
in 1671, we arrive at a total number of emigrants of 619 for the entire exodus. That 
means that in order to arrive at the figure of 39 Englishmen left in 1680, Voorhoeve 
and Lichtveld must have departed from a figure of 658 English inhabitants in 
1667.9 As we have show above (Section 2.3.1.1), this cannot possibly be correct: a 
figure of at least 1,200 English inhabitants in 1667 is much more likely. If this is 
true, the number of remaining Englishmen in 1680 would be at least 500 rather 
than the mere 39 claimed by Voorhoeve. 

In order to get a clear picture of the size of the English population after the 
departure of the last group of English in 1680, we have to take into account several 
demographic factors. Apart from the size of the English population in 1667 and 
the number of emigrants in the 1667-1680 period, it is also important to know 
whether any English may have entered the colony during the period of the exodus. 
Unfortunately, no figures whatsoever are known with regard to European immi- 
gration into Suriname during these years. Although it is unlikely that substantial 
numbers of English colonists came to Suriname during this period, it cannot be 
excluded that some English émigrés returned after some time, especially since 
they were not very willing to leave in the first place and their presence was very 
much desired by the Dutch (see below). Secondly, and this also seems to have been 
completely overlooked by Voorhoeve and Lichtveld, one has to incorporate the 
factor of natural population increase during the 1667-1680 period. In other words, 
while the English population decreased as a result of emigration, this decrease was 
compensated to some extent by new births. That there was a substantial birth rate 
among the English in Suriname at this time appears from several contemporary 
documents, such as Oxenbridge (cl667). Renatus Enys, a colonist who lived in 
Suriname at the time, wrote in November 1663 that ‘[...] the women* are very 
prolifical and have lusty children’ (Calendar of State Papers 1661-1668, quoted in 
Buve 1962: 13). Although we do not have any hard figures regarding the natural 
population growth during the exodus, it is an important demographic factor that 
cannot be simply ignored in establishing the effects of emigration. 


83. Ignoring natural increase among the English population in the 1667-1680 period; this issue 
will be discussed below. 


84. It is clear from the context that Enys is referring to white women here. That there was a 
substantial number of women among the English population is supported by the fact that of the 
224 emigrants whose sex is mentioned in Cundall (1919: 164-6) 43% was female. 
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Now that we have mentioned some of the potential pitfalls one has to avoid 
in doing these seemingly simple demographic calculations, we may take a closer 
look at how Voorhoeve and Lichtveld arrived at their calculations. Let us begin 
by looking at the figures they provide for the European population at different 
moments during the 1666-1684 period. These figures are important because, in 
the absence of any direct argumentation, they must have formed the basis for their 
conclusion that only 39 Englishmen were left in 1680. These figures are presented 
in the following table. 


Table 2.10 Population figures for the European population of Suriname (1666-1684) 
according to Voorhoeve & Lichtveld (1975: 3) 


Date Europeans English Non-English 
1666 2200 2000 200 

1668 1070 82055 250 

1671 800 500 300 

1675 55086 200 35077 

1679 460 60 400 

1680 438 38 400 

1684 730 30 700 


85. This figure seems to be far too low: Schaafsma (1966: 344) claims that in February 1667 the 
civil militia consisted of some 700 men. This means that the total European population at that 
time must have been at least around 2,000 (including women and children; cf. also the figure 
given by Voorhoeve for 1666, namely 2,200). In other words there were at least 1,750 English 
present in 1667. There is no reason whatsoever to assume that the population dropped to 1,070 
in a year’s time: the worst phase of the epidemic was over and only 67 English left in January 1668 
(see Table 2.9). 


86. In March 1674, the Council of Trade and Plantations estimates the number of ‘English and 
their negroes’ (Cundall 1919: 158) at 700. However, in November 1674, governor Lynch of Jamaica 
says that the number of English early that year was ‘not above 40' (Cundall 1919:159), ‘the ill 
climate and ill usage having killed the rest. Also in 1674, Sir Joseph Williamson, basing himself 
on an eye-witness, writes in his note-book that 'the English have 1,200 negroes on Surinam, and 
may be themselves about 300' (160). 


87. The distribution given by Voorhoeve and Lichtveld would seem to be in agreement with 
Cundall (1919: 158), who claims, based on the writings of the Deputy Governor of Barnados, 
that ‘there were about 200 English and 300 Dutch’ in Suriname in August 1673. Writing a month 
later, Pieter Versterre, the Governor of Suriname, said that ‘the population had fallen to about 200 
men only, of whom 50 or 60 were sick’ and that ‘most planters’ negroes have nought to eat but the 
greens they pick in the fields’ (Cundall 1919: 1582). Finally, a report from June 1675 claims that 
‘at Surinam (the river or the entire colony? JA) ‘there were but 130 Dutch inhabitants besides the 
garrison, who, with the merchants in the town, consisted of about 140 more’ (Cundall 1919: 161). 
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Although Voorhoeve and Lichtveld (1975:2) refer to ‘historical documents, both 
English and Dutch, and old maps (see Rens 1953 and 1954, Voorhoeve 1964, 
Renselaar 1966)’ as a basis for these figures, they do not provide any rationale for 
the specific figures they present, for example with regard to the subdivision of the 
European population into ‘English’ and ‘Non-English’.®* It is significant in this 
respect that Buve (1962: 16, 19), also based on Voorhoeve’s (1961) unpublished note, 
does not make such a subdivision. As mentioned above, there are good reasons to 
cast doubt on at least some of these figures. For example, the figure of 820 English 
in 1668 is presumably based on a misinterpretation of the figures mentioned by 
Byam (1665-1667, c1667) regarding the results of the 1665-1667 epidemic. As 
shown in Section 2.3.1.1, a figure of some 1,200 English (including women and 
children) in early 1667 is much more likely. As shown below, the total number 
of English who left Suriname between 1667 and 1680 can be calculated at some 
630. Taking all this into account, the total number of English who remained in 
Suriname after the departure of the last group in 1680 would have to be estimat- 
ed at some 500 at the very least. It should be realized that among those ‘English’ 
who stayed behind there may have been a fair number of indentured servants. 
This is important as for most of them English was a second language which they 
had only started to acquire during their indenture. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that English, in one form or another, remained present in Suriname after 1680 to 
a much larger extent than has been assumed. 

Apart from these purely numerical considerations, there are other reasons 
for assuming that more Englishmen stayed in Suriname than has been previously 
assumed. First of all, it is known from historical documents that many English 
planters defected to the Dutch in 1667 (Byam 1667, in Harlow 1925: 209-10, 213-4). 
Van der Meiden (1987: 21, 23) notes that they had not been very enthusiastic to de- 
fend the colony against the Dutch, who did everything they could to prevent them 
from leaving the colony. The reason the Dutch were so eager to have the English 
colonists stay was they were experienced in plantation agriculture, especially the 
production of sugar. Note the following remark from a 1674 document, quoted 
in Cundall (1919: 160): ‘All the artificers are English, carpenters, smiths, &c. The 
Dutch have not the skill of making sugar, but hire the very raggedest English, &c’. 
Several measures were taken to make it attractive for the English to stay, such 
as the incorporation of three Englishmen in the governing body in 1669 (Buve 


88. Note that none of the references mentioned by V&L in this connection - Rens (1953, 1954), 
Voorhoeve (1964b), Renselaar (1966) — contains any evidence regarding the number of English 
staying behind in 1680. 
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1962: 19). Also, the capitulation agreement made between Crijnssen and Byam in 
March 1667 stipulated ‘[t]hat all lawes, acts and declarations shall bee published in 
the Dutch and English tongues, because that the inhabitants doe not understand 
the Dutch language and that the inhabitants shall be governed by the Netherland 
lawe’ (De Smidt 1973, vol 1:5). Finally, the agreement reduced the initial levy of 
500,000 pounds of sugar to 100,000 and the only possessions to be confiscated 
were those belonging to absentee owners. 

Secondly, some of the English who left Suriname after 1667 may have returned 
after some time. While we have no data to support this, we do have some evidence 
that new colonists came to Suriname during the period of the exodus or shortly 
after. Governor Lynch of Jamaica, ina letter of January 1672, says that Christopher 
Rendar®? has gone to Suriname where he has bought a plantation (Cundall 
1919: 157).°° Furthermore, 100 English soldiers brought by Henry Willoughby in 
October 1667 in his attempt to re-conquer the colony stayed behind when he re- 
turned to Barbados in January 1668 (Schaafsma 1966: 348). Although their fate is 
unknown, it does not seem unlikely that they would be absorbed in Suriname's 
plantation society, for example as white overseers. Finally, an additional agreement 
made between the Dutch commander, De Rama, and the former English gover- 
nor, Byam, stated that any English who came to Suriname from Pomeroon and 
Essequibo were allowed to stay in Suriname (Schaafsma 1666: 347).?! 

The claim that after 1680 there was still a considerable number of English 
speaking persons present in Suriname, is supported by several historical sources. 
For example, Hartsinck (1770: 647) writes that “de Plantagién meestendeels door 
Directeurs, en wel veele Engelschen, geregeerd werden’ [‘the plantations are for the 
greatest part directed by managers, many of whom are English’; emphasis mine, 
JA]. The historian Van der Meiden (1987: 14), an expert in Suriname-related archi- 
val documents, claims that until ‘the years between 1690 and 1700 there was an 


89. In September 1673, Rendar is mentioned by Pieter Versterre, Suriname's Governor, as one 
of the English still present, but ‘very sick...with little hope of life (Cundall 1919: 158). In 1674, 
in Banister’s letter referred to below, he is reported dead (Cundall 1919: 155). 


go. Also note that according to Rens (1982:45n43), 168 of the 412 slaves taken to Antigua in 1668 
were probably returned to Suriname after protests by the Dutch that these belonged to absentee 
owners and should, according to the 1667 agreement, not have been removed. 


91. This agreement also included Dutch captured by the English in Guyane and Berbice not long 
before. The arrival of Dutch planters former Berbice in Suriname may account for the presence 
of the Berbice Dutch word mira ‘ant’ in Sranan (cf. Smith 1983). 
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important English element’ among Suriname's European population.” Elsewhere, 
Van der Meiden (1987: 29) states that ‘the English element in the colony did not 
disappear abruptly but only gradually.’ And, finally, Schilder (1973: 25), on the 
basis of relevant original documents, says that 


[t]he surrender of Willoughby Land, or Suriname as it now became, did not how- 
ever mean that the British settlers were expelled. The plantations of absentee 
landlords living in England were confiscated, but the resident owners were given 
the option of selling their holdings or swearing allegiance to the States of Zeeland: 
if they did the latter they were permitted to remain in the colony. 

(Schilder 1973: 25) 


Finally, there is some, slight, linguistic evidence to support the idea that speakers 
of English remained present after 1680. Adriaan van Berkel (1695, quoted in Smith 
1984), who lived in Suriname as a plantation overseer from 1680 to 1689, mentions 
the following English or English-derived words being used in Suriname in the 
1680s: jawes ‘yaws’, muskyta ‘mosquito’, potatoes id., speckle-wood id, swampen 
‘swamps’, tortoises id. IT should be admitted, however, that these words could 
already have been borrowed from English during the transition period. 

Turning now to the actual exodus, this has been dealt with in quite some de- 
tail by a number of authors, such as Rens (1953: 84-5n35), Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 
(1975: 2), Bilby (1983: 60) and Arends (1995a: 236-8). However, with the exception 
of Bilby, none of these authors made use of the single most important and inform- 
ative study on this topic, namely Cundall (1919). Since Cundall’s study, in contrast 
to all others, is entirely based on archival evidence it will be taken as the basis for 
our discussion. Before discussing the emigration figures for the 1667-1680 period, 
it should be noted that two years before the Dutch take-over, in May 1665, some 
200 colonists” had already left Suriname.?* ‘His Eccy Francis Lord Willoughby of 
Parham, our Genll & one of our Lords Proprietors was then here, and sayled hence 
ye 9th of this month [May 1665, JA]) wth whom, & in other Ships wch imediately 
went after, at least 200 of our men went off; 


92. This is also supported by the presence of English names among planters after 1680. Van der 
Meiden (1987: 62, 113, 114, 118, 126) mentions the following English names among plantation 
owners: Cliffort (1696), Greenwood, Neale (1731), Hope (1750). 


93. Byam c1667 (Harlow 1925: 199) refers to “200 of our men" 


94. It is not clear whether Barbados was the final destination of this party. This is doubtful in 
view of the shortage of land on the island at this time. 
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The first post-1667 departure mentioned by Cundall (1919: 147°) refers to 
William Byam, former Governor of Suriname, who at an unspecified moment 
is said ‘with some of the settlers’ to have gone to Antigua (where Byam became 
governor). This concurs with Henry Willoughby’s (Francis Willoughby’s nephew) 
remark from July 1668 that ‘[...] many from Surinam were settling at Antigua’ 
(Cundall 1919: 149). Although this group first went to Barbados (cf. Arends 
1995a: 236, based on Rens 1953:84n35), it becomes clear from Rens (1982: 37) that 
after arriving at Barbados in February 1668 the group went on to Antigua. The 
second ‘wave’ of emigration occurs in 1671, when on 28 February two ships, the 
Johanna and the America, leave Suriname for Jamaica, where they arrive mid- 
March. “There came 105 families, numbering in all 517 persons [...] the two ships 
were so filled that they had scarce room to lodge in' (Cundall 1919: 152). The third 
and largest ^wave' takes place some four years later, when in August 1675 three 
ships, the Henry and Sarah (300 tons), the America (494 tons), and the Hercules 
(484 tons), accompanied by the frigate Hunter as convoy, leave for Jamaica, where 
they arrive between mid August and early September ((Cundall 1919: 161-162). 
The Jamaican Governor, Lord Vaughn, writes: ‘About ten days ago since arrived 
three of his Majesty's hired ships with 1,100 or 1,200 whites, blacks and Indians 
that the Commissioners had removed from Surinam' (Cundall 1919: 163). Vaughn 
also refers to ‘a poor man that came from Surinam in his own sloop’, who arrived 
around that same time Cundall 1919: 164). The fourth and final *wave' takes place 
in February 1680 and, like the first group, has Antigua as its destiny, as appears 
from a letter by the Governor of Nevis, Sir William Stapleton, stating that 'the 
Deptford ketch had returned from Surinam with 102 persons, blacks and whites, 
who were now in Antigua' (Cundall 1919: 171). Although the ethnic distribution 
among this group is not given, it may be inferred from Buve (1962: 28-9n17) that 
at least 50 of these were slaves. Finally, Stapleton's letter adds that ‘the Dutch 
Governor would not permit any more to come without orders from the States 
(General, JA] (Cundall 1919: 171). That this was indeed the end of the English 
exodus is confirmed by several historical documents.” The figures discussed in 
this paragraph are summarized in the following table. 


95. In what follows, reference is to Cundall (1919) unless specified otherwise. 


96. It should be noted that the English were not the only ones to leave the colony after 1667. 
According to Buve (1962:27n9, 29n18), twenty Jewish families left the colony during the 1667- 
1680 period, ten in 1667 (totaling 322 persons, including slaves), and ten in 1677. 
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Table 2.11 Emigration from 1668 to 1680 


Date Number of emigrants Destination Source 
Total ^ Whites Slaves? 
Jan 1668 479% | 67? 412100 Antigua!?! ^ Letters H. Willoughby, Cal 


St Pap 1661-1668, Nos 1759, 
1812, in Buve 1962: 26n7, Rens 
1982:37 

28/2/1671 517 2102 2103 Jamaica Cal St Pap 1669-1674, No 734, 
in Rens 1953: 84n35; unspecified 
source, in Cundall 1919: 152 

Aug 1675 1231 250 981194 Jamaica Documentary evidence, !?5 in 
Cundall 1919: 164-6 


97. In principle, this category includes both African and Amerindian slaves, although the latter 
are only mentioned in one case (see note referring to 1675). 


98. Buve (1962: 26n7), however, refers to a list — also included in Cal St Pap - containing much 
smaller numbers 


99. Cf. Van der Meiden (1987:135n49), who says that the basis for the figure of 67 Whites is 
unclear, Renss reference to the Calendar of State Papers being unjustified (without saying why, 
unfortunately). 


100. According to Rens (1982: 45n43), 168 of these were probably returned to Suriname after 
protests by the Dutch that these belonged to absentee owners and should, according to the 1667 
agreement, not have been removed. 


101. Via Barbados. 


102. Rens (1953:85n35), based on documentary evidence that about half of the settlers had to 
be left behind in 1671 and that in 1675 (evidently prior to the 1675 exodus), according to one 
source there were still 120 English families, according to another 300 Englishmen in Suriname, 
estimates that the figure of 517 consisted of roughly 250 Englishmen and 250 slaves. However, as 
shown above, these estimates of the number of English present in Suriname in 1671 are probably 
too low. According to Voorhoeve (1961:3): ca 151 Englishmen; according to Buve (1962:27n9, 
based on Voorhoeve 1961): 98 Englishmen; according to Rens (1953: 84n35): 105 families. This 
suggests that the number of English was higher and that of slaves lower than suggested by Rens. 


103. See preceding note. 
104. Including, atleast, 31 Amerindian slaves (documentary evidence, in Cundall 1919: 166). 


105. ‘A List of His Majesty's subjects and slaves transported from Surinam to Jamaica, in an 
unspecified volume of Cal St Pap (Cundall 1919: 164). This list contains all the names of the 
English settlers (men, women and children), as well as the number of slaves belonging to each 
family. Since this information is more reliable than that adduced by Buve (1962:19,27n9), we 
will disregard the latter. 
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Table 2.11 (continued) 


Date Number of emigrants Destination Source 


Total Whites Slaves 


Aug 1675 1106 1 - Jamaica Letter by Governor Vaughn of 
Jamaica, in Cundall 1919:171 
Jan 1680 102 [d ? Letter of 7/2/1680 by Sir 


William Stapleton, governor of 
Nevis, in Cundall 1919:171 
Total 2329 c600 c1550108 


The 1675 group of emigrants has been documented exceptionally well: A document 
entitled ‘A List of His Majesty's subjects and slaves transported from Surinam to 
Jamaica’ (unidentified volume of the Calendar of State Papers, quoted in Cundall 
1919: 164-166) contains a listing of all Englishmen, their wives and children and 
the numbers of servants and slaves, including the names and sex of most of the 
Whites as well as the names of some of the Blacks.!°? From this list it can be 
calculated that the 1675 group included 250 Englishmen, 950 African slaves, and 
31 Indian slaves. Of the 224 Englishmen whose sex is mentioned, 131 (5796) were 
male, and 99 (43%) were female. 

If we want to calculate the total number of emigrants during this period, we 
should take into account that apart from the ones listed in official documents, 
there may have been a certain number who left the colony without permission. 
In fact it is known that in 1679, when it was very difficult to obtain permission 
to leave, some planters left Suriname 'illegally' with some 30 to 40 slaves (Buve 
1962: 31). Assuming that this type of “illegal emigration’ was not common during 
the pre-1679 years and taking into account the slaves who were probably returned 
to Suriname in 1668, the total number of emigrants in the 1667-1680 period 
amounts to some 2,200, of whom approximately 650 whites and approximately 


106. 5... a poor man that came from Surinam in his own sloop... (Letter Vaughn, in Cundall 
1919: 164). 


107. Although the respective numbers of whites and slaves in this party are unknown, it is clear 
that both groups were represented (letter of 7/2/1680 by Sir William Stapleton, governor of Nevis, 
in Cundall 1919: 171). However, we know that at least 50 slaves and one English woman were 
involved (Buve 1962: 28-9n17). 


108. This figure is based on the fact that the total of c1, 700 should be diminished with the 168 
who were returned to Suriname according to Rens (1982). 


109. The latter are, unfortunately, not given by Cundall (1919). 
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1,550 slaves (including at least 31 Indian slaves!!°). Combining the figure of 650 
emigrants with the figure of 1,200 English inhabitants present in 1667, this leads to 
the conclusion that at least 500 ‘English’ (including an unknown number of, most- 
ly Irish, indentured servants) were left in Suriname in 1680. This means that, 
contrary to what is often assumed, the ‘window of opportunity’ for an English- 
based creole to develop in Suriname was by no means closed by 1680. Combined 
with the evidence presented in Section 2.2. regarding the presence of English prior 
to 1651, this means that the formative period of the Suriname Plantation Creole 
was much longer than the mere 30 years allowed in traditional accounts. 


2.3.2.3 The Indian war (1678-1686) 

As noted above, the transition from English to Dutch rule was not a very smooth 
one because many of the experienced English planters left while the Dutch were 
not ready yet to take it into their own hands. The latter also made a strategic mis- 
take by seeking an alliance with the Arawak Indians, the enemies of the Carib 
Indians, who had been the allies of the English. Seeing how weak the military 
situation of the Dutch was, the Caribs took the opportunity to start a guerilla war 
against them, which lasted from 1678 to 1686. In this war they were soon joined by 
runaway slaves who had escaped in significant numbers during the 1670s. Rather 
than presenting a full account of this episode, we will concentrate on the — direct or 
indirect — consequences of the Indian War for the language situation in Suriname, 
specifically with regard to the formation of the Creole languages. 1? 

While the Caribs in the eastern and western parts of the colony (the Marowijne 
River and Corantijn River areas, respectively) were pacified rather quickly (in 
1680), the peace treaty with the Caribs in central Suriname (the Suriname, 
Saramacca and Coppename River areas) was not made until 1684.1? As a result 
of this, the plantation area shifted from the Suriname River to the Commewijne 
and Cottica Rivers (see Table 2.7 above). While during English rule plantations 
had been concentrated along the Suriname and Para Rivers, the situation had 
been completely reversed by the time the Indian War was over. This geographical 


110. It may be suspected that the total number of Indian slaves was not very high as the Dutch 
would not allow them to be taken by the English (Buve 1962: 20). 


111. Probably more, since natural population growth during the period ofthe exodus is not taken 
into account in the calculation of this figure. 


112. The following account is based on Buve (1962: 21-46), Buve (1965), Hira (1982:38-47) and 
Essed (1984: 10-221). 


113. Since final peace was not reached until 1686, we take 1678-1686 as the duration of the 
Indian War. 
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shift is especially important as it coincided with the emigration of many English 
planters and their slaves. Although a substantial number of English stayed behind 
after 1680, many of the new plantations in the Commewijne and Cottica area must 
have belonged to planters who had arrived after 1667. In addition to that, most of 
the plantations that still existed in the Suriname River in the 1680s area must have 
been owned by Sephardic planters. The latter had mostly settled along the Upper 
Suriname River, around Jews’ Savannah, upon their arrival in the mid-1660s and 
many of them stayed there until their plantation grounds became depleted during 
the 18th century.“ The linguistic relevance of this is that while the ‘old’ Jewish 
planters in the Suriname River area spoke Portuguese (and Spanish), the ‘new’ 
planters in the Commewijne/Cottica area spoke a variety of languages, including 
(dialects of) Dutch, English, French and German.!! This strongly suggests that 
as a result of the Indian War, Suriname’s plantation area was linguistically split 
into two sub-areas, a homogeneous one where Portuguese, and a heterogeneous 
one where a variety of languages were spoken by the ruling class. The linguistic 
implications of this for the reconstruction of creole genesis in Suriname, e.g. with 
respect to the differential role of Portuguese in Saramaccan on the one hand and 
Sranan and Ndyuka on the other, will be discussed elsewhere. 

Another important consequence of the Indian War was the impetus it gave to 
marronage among slaves. While at first the Caribs tended to regard the slaves as 
enemies, this situation changed when many slaves ran away to join them in their 
fight against the Whites. In 1679, Governor Heinsius estimated that by that time al- 
ready some 700 to 800 slaves had escaped as a result of the Indian War (Voorhoeve 
1961: 4). In early 1680, another 60 to 70 slaves from Jewish plantations escaped 
(Voorhoeve 1961: 4). The role of the Maroons in the war became so important that 
by 1680 they formed the actual nucleus of the resistance (Buve 1966:24). While 
much remains unclear with regard to the fate of these early Maroons, it seems cer- 
tain that at least some of them mixed with Caribs living in the Coppename region. 
Rather than continuing to speak their own (creole?) language, they adopted the 
language of the Caribs, Kari'na. In the contemporary literature, the Coppename 
Maroons are referred to as the ‘Vrije negers van Coppename' (‘Free Blacks of 
Coppename’); in Sranan they are known as Coppename Nenge ‘Coppename 
Blacks’. The mixed Carib-Maroon group is known as Muraato (< Ptg. mulato, 
with the specific meaning of 'of mixed Amerindian-African descent) or Kabugru 
(« Ptg. caboclo, with the same meaning as Muraato). 


114. As early as May 1668 six out of nine plantations in the ‘division’ of Torarica were owned by 
Sephardic Jews (Oudschans Dentz 1927: 13-14). 


115. Since some of the plantations in this area were owned by Jews, Portuguese should also be 
included in this list. 
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As to the origin of the Coppename Nenge, Smith (2002) dates them to the 
1660s, adopting De Beet & Sterman’s (1980:6) assumption that they are relat- 
ed to the Maroons led by Jermes, who were already there in the English period 
(Hartsinck 1770:755). This, however, is not supported by any documentary evi- 
dence. Hé Pending evidence to the contrary, we will assume that the Coppename 
Nenge are the Maroons who escaped around the time of the Indian War, i.e. during 
the late 1670s and early 1680s. Whatever may be the case, the linguistically impor- 
tant fact here is that the relatively high number of pre-1690 Maroons casts serious 
doubt on the widely adopted scenario that the formation of the Maroon creoles 
post-dates the year 1690. This complex issue, which has far-reaching implications 
for the reconstruction of creole formation in Suriname, is discussed in more detail 
in Section 2.3.2.4 below. 

A third, linguistically less important, consequence of the Indian War was that 
according to the 1684 treaty Caribs and Arawaks (and Warraus) could no longer 
be enslaved. As the demand for ‘red slaves’ continued, these groups, especially 
the Caribs, started capturing members of other Amerindian groups outside of 
Suriname, especially to the North, selling them in Suriname as slaves. The use of 
these Amerindian slaves, especially for domestic tasks, continued until well into the 
second half of the 18th century. But since it is unknown which languages were spo- 
ken by these post-Treaty Amerindian slaves, it is difficult to assess their influence 
on the emerging creole languages. However, the fact that Amerindian influence in 
the Suriname creoles is not very strong to begin with suggests that the influence of 
these post-Treaty Amerindian languages has only been minimal at best. 

In spite of the great damage that was caused by the Indian War, Suriname’s 
recovery was remarkably quick once peace had been made in 1686. This was large- 
ly due to the new governor, Van Sommelsdyk, who arrived in the colony in late 
1683. He had a personal stake in its success as the Van Sommelsdyk family had a 
one-third share in the ownership of Suriname through the Societeit van Suriname, 
which had been established earlier that year. In the five years of his governorship 
Van Sommelsdyk was able to rebuild the colony to a size it had never had before. 
In the ten years between 1680 and 1690, almost 10,000 Africans were brought to 
Suriname and the black population increased from ca 1,500 in 1680 to ca 6,000 in 
1690.1!” The proportion of the number of Blacks who entered Suriname during this 


116. Note, however, that Wong's (1938: 299) archive based research similarly claims that Jermes's 
group mixed with Indians in the Coppename region to form the basis of the Kaboegers. Wong 
adds that, although Jermes’s group should be considered as predecessors of the Saramaka, they 
never were part of them. 


117. To understand the figure of 6,500 Blacks in 1690, despite the immigration of 10,000 during 
the preceding decade, one has to realize that the mortality rate among slaves was abnormally high. 
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decade to the number of Blacks present at its start was more than 6.5:1 (Arends 
1995a: 264). As to the exact number of plantations, for various reasons this is more 
difficult to establish. Still, it is without doubt that their number increased during 
the 1680s. Based on a cartographic analysis of early maps such as the ‘Mogge map’ 
from 1671 and the ‘Labadist map’ from 1686 (see Koeman 1973), Wekker (1991:75) 
shows that the number of plantations grew from 107 in 167118 to 141 in 1686. De 
Wit’s map from 1688, not consulted by Wekker, presents some 150 plantations. 
The increase in the number of slaves as well in the number of plantations indicates 
that by 1690, after 20 years of decline, the ‘re-establishment’ phase of Suriname 
was completed and that it was ready to enter a new phase, which turned out to be 
one of enormous expansion. 


2.3.2.4 Early marronage: The formation of the Saramaka Maroons 
and their language 

Although the formation of the Suriname Maroon creoles, in particular Saramaccan, 
has been a major focus of research in creole genesis, very little is known with 
any certainty about the formative history of the group that created this language. 
Nevertheless, a number of claims have been made about the genesis of and the his- 
torical relationship between the Suriname creoles, in particular Saramaccan and 
Sranan, based on the assumption that the formation of the Saramaka group - and, 
by extension, the Saramaccan language - did not begin until the 1670s (McWhorter 
1997: 12), the 1680s (Bickerton 1984: 178, 1994: 33; Byrne 1987: 28), or even the 
1690s (Bruyn 1995a: 12; Smith 1987: 117; Veenstra 1996: 5). The latter two scholars 
claim in addition that the formation of Saramaccan was essentially completed 
around 1712 (Smith 1999; Veenstra 1996: 5; cf. also Goodman 1987: 376), leaving 
us with a formative phase of one generation only: 1690-1712. Without exception, 
all these authors base these assumptions, either directly or indirectly, on the work 
of anthropologist and Saramaka history expert, Richard Price (1976, 1983, 1990). 
Because of the historical relationship between Saramaccan and Sranan, the hy- 
pothesized formative period of Saramaccan has immediate implications for the 
reconstruction of creole genesis in Suriname. It is of some importance, therefore, 
to subject Price's claims about the formation of the Saramaka group to a serious 
examination, both with regard to the alleged terminus a quo (1690) and the alleged 
terminus ad quem (1712). These crucial events in Saramaka history will now be 
dealt with in turn. 

The terminus a quo. Price's claim with regard to the year 1690 as the actual 
start of the Saramaka maroon group is based on the alleged congruence of two 


118. According to an archival document referred to by Voorhoeve (1961:2) in 1671 there were 52 
large plantations, each with its own sugar mill, as well as a large number of smaller plantations. 
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pieces of information. The first of these consists of two fragments of oral history 
about the origin of the Saramaka group as presented by Otjútju, one of Price’s 
Saramaka informants: 


(17) Oral history: Otjutju, p.c. 1978, in Price (1983a) 


a. “They had called a council meeting, those great men. To go to battle. They 
didn't go for any other reason! They went and stood watch, patiently, until 
they saw him [the white man]. Then they killed him. And then they set 
fire to the plantation’ (Otjutju p.c. (1978), quoted in Price (1983a: 52)) 


b. ‘From there [i.e. Matjáu Creek, JA; which is also known as Marshall’s 
Creek or Marechal’s Creek, JA], Ayako returned for a second time to their 
old plantation to liberate people. Lanu again prepared him. There had 
been a great council meeting in the forest. You see, the white man who 
had whipped Lanu didn’t own just one plantation. They decided to burn 
a different one of his plantations from the place where he had whipped 
Lanu because they would find more tools there. This was the Cassewinica 
plantation, which had many slaves. They knew all about this plantation 
from slavery times. So they attacked. It was at night. They killed the head 
of the plantation, a white man. They took all the things, everything they 
needed. And then they sacked the plantation, burned the houses, and ran” 

(Otjutju p.c. (1978) in Price (1983a: 52-53)) 


The second piece of evidence consists of a reference in Nassy (1788) to a group 
escape in 1690 from a plantation owned by one Immanuel Machado: 


(18) Contemporary history: Nassy (1788) 

‘A l'exception de la fuite de 2 ou 3 esclaves, ce qui arrivoit souvent aux 
Plantations en général, il y eut dans l'année 1690, une révolte sur une 
Plantation située dans la crique de Cassewine, derriere la savane, appartenant 
aun Juif nommé Imanuél Machado, ou apres avoir tué leur maiire, ils s'énfui- 
rent, emportant tout ce qu'il y avoit, avec eux ...' (Nassy 1788:76) [Apart from 
the fact that two or three slaves would run away, which generally happened 
often on the plantations, there was in 1690 a rebellion on a plantation along 
the Cassewine Creek, behind the savannah, owned by a Jew named Immanuel 
Machado. Having killed their master, they ran away, taking everything with 
them that was there.] [Translation here and elsewhere is mine unless noted 
otherwise, JA] 


It is important to note that the identification ofthe two events mentioned in these 
quotations, the 1690 escape from the Machado plantation (Nassy) and the plan- 
tation raid launched from Matjáu Creek (Otjütju), is an inference made by Price, 
not an established historical fact. Price's inference is based among other things on 
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the fact that the name of the allegedly oldest Saramaka clan, the Matjáu, and the 
name Machado are ‘pronounced almost identically in Portuguese/Saramaccan’ 
(Price 1983a: 52). Additional support for this is provided by Smith (1987a: 117), who 
notes that the Saramaccan word matjdu ‘axe’ is without any doubt derived from the 
Portuguese word machado 'axe'!? However, neither Suriname's written history 
nor Saramaka oral history provides a single indication to suggests that these two 
events are the same. This is acknowledged by Price (p. 52), when he says, referring 
to Saramaka folk etymologies of the name Matjáu, that none implies any knowl- 
edge of such a planter [i.e. Immanuel Machado, JA].’ With regard to Nassy's book, 
Price admits that it is the only written source in Suriname's entire historiography 
to refer to the Machado escape, adding that his 'search of the [...] 1689-90 docu- 
ments in the Algemeen Rijksarchief uncovered no further information' (p. 51). In 
fact, the name Machado does not occur on a map from 1686, which is the only map 
from the relevant period that lists the names of all plantation owners of that time 
and which is regarded as highly reliable in an historical-cartographic study by Loor 
(1973: 37,59). To make matters even worse, Price himself questions Otjutju’s reli- 
ability as a Saramaka oral historian, admitting that Otjátju's version of Saramaka 
history is sometimes ‘consciously distorted’ (19) and that ‘his [i.e Otjátju's, JA] in- 
formation sometimes turned out upon examination to be spurious’ (p. 36). In spite 
of all that, Price felt entitled to make ‘a positive identification’ (p. 52) between the 
events referred to by Nassy and by Otjútju. What is more, without presenting any 
real evidence - apart from the fact that from Nassy's wording it may be inferred 
that apparently more than two or three slaves were involved - as to the size ofthe 
escaping group, Price refers to the Machado escape as 'the great raid from Matjáu 
Creek’ and ‘this large collective escape’ [p. 51; emphasis mine, JA]. 

Summarizing the evidence, what we have is a single written reference to the 
1690 Machado escape and a single oral reference to an undated raid on an uni- 
dentified plantation launched from Matjau Creek. As to the reason why this rather 
meager evidence led Price to identify the formation of the Matjau clan (and, it be- 
ing the oldest clan, of the entire Saramaka group) with the 1690 Machado escape, 
he provides us with something of a clue when he says that this finding represented 
the ‘very earliest link between the Saramaka vision of their own past and the 
documentary record’ he found and that it was ‘one of (his) greatest satisfactions 
as a scholar of Saramaka history, and a small way of repaying (his) Matjau hosts’ 
(p. 51). Needless to say, considerations such as these, as important as they may be 


119. It should also be noted that in the late 17th century the name Machado may have been 
pronounced [Masjadu] rather than [Matsjadu] (Kenneth Brown, p.c., November 2001), which 
makes the link between planter and clan less strong than assumed by Price and Smith. 
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from a personal point of view, should not be allowed to enter into the evaluation 
of empirical evidence. 

As long as what is presented as a conjecture is interpreted as such, there is 
really nothing wrong with it. However, when it is interpreted as an established fact 
and starts to lead a life of its own, something is wrong. Note that neither Otjutju 
nor Nassy refer to a mass escape. All Otjutju says, based on oral history referring 
to events taking place some 300 years ago, is that the plantation he is talking about 
‘had many slaves’ (p. 51) and that ‘they took all things, everything they needed’ 
(p. 52). As far as Nassy is concerned, although he mentions the Machado escape 
in a context where it is contrasted with the more usual small-group escape which 
involved only two or three slaves, implying that he is talking about a bigger escape 
here, he does not provide any information regarding the size of the escaping group, 
saying only that ‘the slaves ran away.’ (1788: 76). Nevertheless, several creolists, 
such as Smith (1987a: 117) and Veenstra (1996:5), have claimed, on the basis of 
Price’s conjectures, that the inception of the Saramaka began with the 1690 es- 
cape and that the formation of Saramaccan, therefore, cannot have begun before 
that year. This scenario, which will be referred to as the ‘Machado theory’, will 
be contrasted with an alternative scenario, the “Marshall theory’, which locates 
the formation of the Saramaka group several decades earlier, in the 1640s. Before 
that, however, some further problems with regard to the Machado theory will be 
discussed. 

Apart from the fact that the Machado theory has been seriously misinter- 
preted by creolists, there are other problems with it as well, especially of a topo- 
nymical nature. In his book, Price (1983a:51), without any further explanation, 
interprets Nassy's (1788) Cassewine as Cassewinica. The latter is a creek located 
between the Suriname and Commewijne Rivers some 20 miles north-east of Jews 
Savannah, the Jewish settlement along the Suriname River. Although this creek 
is referred to as Cassewinica (or variant spellings) on maps from 1671, 1686 and 
1718 (Koeman 1973, Plates 8,9 and 11), there is one map, from 1737 (Koeman 
1973, Plate 13), where it is given two alternative names: Caswinica and Cassewine. 
Although this speaks in favor of Price’s interpretation, there is at least one other 
possibility, namely that Nassy’s (1788) Cassewine refers to the Coesewijne River, 
which was known in earlier times as Cossowine or Coesowine River (cf. Janssen, 
Ten Hove and Van der Aa 1993: 148). This river is located between the Saramacca 
and Coppename Rivers in western-central Suriname. Although the Coesewijne 
River could hardly have been the ‘home’ of run-away slaves in 1690, simply be- 
cause there were no plantations there at the time, this may have been different in 
the 1630s and 1640s, during the time of Marshall’s settlements. This is important 
because this is precisely the period of origin for the Saramaka according to an 
alternative theory which will be discussed further below. 
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Another, but related toponymical problem has to do with Price’s interpretation 
of Nassy's phrase derriere la savane (lit. ‘behind the savannah’) as ‘behind Jews 
Savannah (Price 1983a: 51), instead of the more neutral ‘behind the savannah. This 
interpretation seems to be motivated by Price’s wish to bring Nassy’s story in line 
with Otjutju’s. Note that the word ‘savane’ in the Nassy quotation is spelled with 
lower case ‘s while the proper name ‘Savane’ (meaning Jews Savannah’) is con- 
sistently spelled with capital ‘S’ (cf. Nassy 1788, part I: 22, 84, 148, 149, 160; part II: 
39, 49, 50, 52, 54,55). This suggests that what Nassy referred to by the word ‘savane 
was the savannah area, not Jews Savannah. On this interpretation, the phrase ‘der- 
riere la savane simply means ‘behind the savannah: This interpretation is consistent 
with both interpretations of Cassewine (either as Cassewinica or as Coesewijne), 
since both areas were known as savannah areas (Encyclopedie 1977, s.v. savannen). 

The Coesewijne interpretation receives further support from Hartsinck 
(1770), who relates the origin of the Saramaka group to pre-1690 escapes in the 
area between the Suriname and Coppename Rivers, an area which includes the 
Coesewijne River: 


(19) Contemporary history: Hartsinck (1770) 

‘De Saramecaansche Negers Marons zyn oorspronkelyk van de ten tyde der 
Engelsche Weggeloopene Neger-Slaaven, en hebben, langs de Rivieren van 
Suriname, Sarameca en Copename, boven in de Boschachtige Landstreeken 
zich nedergezet, en aldaar een soort van Gemeenebest opgerecht: eenigen 
derzelven hadden reeds moed genoeg toen de Engelschen nog in de bezit- 
ting van deeze Colonie waren, van zich in Para te verschansen, onder een 
Opperhoofd Jermes genaamd, zynde een Cormantyn-Neger; van daar de by- 
gelegene Plantagien ontrustende. Vervolgens zyn zy versterkt door die geenen 
welke by de Landing van Cassard (in 1712) in het Bosch gevlucht zyn, en 
zich by dezelven gevoegd hebben; en eindelyk, van tyd tot tyd, door nieuwe 
Wegloopers van onze Plantagien, vooral van de Jooden: waar door zy nog een 
gebrooke Portugeesch onder hun Neger-Engelsche Taal voegen.’ (Hartsinck 
1770: 755-56) [‘The Saramaka maroons are descended from the slaves who 
ran away during the English period; they have settled upstream along the 
Suriname, Saramacca, and Coppename Rivers in the wooded areas and have 
established a kind of commonwealth; some of them had the courage, when 
the English were still in possession of the colony, to hide in the Para region 
under a chief named Jermes, a Cormantin slave, from where they disturbed 
nearby plantations. Subsequently, they were expanded with those who fled 
into the woods during Cassard’s invasion (in 1712) and joined them. And 
finally, from time to time by new groups of runaways from our plantations, 
especially those owned by Jews, as a result of which their Negro-English is 
mixed with a broken Portuguese. ] 
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The fact that Hartsinck mentions the Suriname, Saramacca and Coppename 
Rivers suggests that he may not refer to marronage during the ‘official’ English 
colonization (1651-1667), but to escapes in earlier period, namely during Captain 
Marshall’s second settlement in the mid-1640s. 

It is interesting to note that in an earlier work (Price 1976), before he had 
espoused the Machado theory, Price still endorsed the idea of an early (1640s) 
origin of the Saramaka, going back to escapes from Captain Marshall’s settlement: 


(20) Modern history: Price (1976) 
*.. itis possible that... the only non-Indian inhabitants of the colony [in 1651, 
JA] were maroons who had escaped from the short-lived settlement of Captain 
Marshall in the 1630s and 1640s, or from those of the French during the same 
period ... The supporting evidence on this point is admittedly unclear ... but 
were it in fact to have been the case it would mesh nicely with Saramaka oral 
accounts of their own earliest history...’ (Price 1976: 23) 


Even in Price (1983a) it is acknowledged that the beginning of the Matjáu clan 
goes back to pre-1690 escapes: 


(21) Modern history: Price (1983a) 
‘the Matjáus conceive of their collective identity as having originated in a tiny 
band of escaped slaves who lived for some time just outside the bounds of the 
cultivated plantation area, on the creek now called by them Matjáu Creek.’ 
(Price 1983a: 52) 


In Price's 1976 scenario, this ‘tiny band of escaped slaves’ was supplemented by 
others who ran away during the 1651-1690 period, when there was a continuous 
stream of slaves fleeing the plantations (Price 1976: 23-24), especially during the 
war between the Indians and the colonial government, when the colony was in 
complete chaos and many slaves took the opportunity to escape. As noted above, 
in 1679 the number of Maroons was estimated by Governor Heinsius at some 700 
to 800. Since Heinsius’ estimate refers to the beginning of the Indian War, it is 
reasonable to assume that the total number of slaves who had ran away during the 
war was higher by the time it ended in 1686. Although a part of them probably 
returned to their plantations after some time (see below), we may still assume that 
the total number of Maroons increased by some 500 between the late1670s and 
the mid-1680s. Whether these Maroons all became Saramaka or not, at least part 
ofthem will have joined Maroon groups that were already present from the 1650s 
onwards or even earlier. This obviously preempts the need to posit a 1690 ‘mass 
escape' in order to explain the inception of the Saramaka. 

This alternative scenario, linking the origin of the Saramaka group to es- 
capes from Captain Marshall's settlement in the 1640s, will be referred to as the 
"Marshall theory’. This theory is based on Saramaka oral history, collected by the 
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Belgian anthropologist Hoeree (1983). According to Hoeree (1983: 59), the Matjau 
relate their name explicitly to that of Captain Marshall, making no connection 
whatsoever with the name Machado. What is more, Hoeree’s main informant, 
Papreki, explicitly links the origin of the Matjáu clan to a group escape from 
Marshall’s Creek (an alternative name of the Matjau Creek): 


(22) Oral history: Papreki p.c., early 1980s, in Hoeree (1983) 


a. ^*..denaam ‘Marshall’ (wordt) telkens weer opnieuw als verklaringsgrond 
voor de naam ‘Matjáu’ aangehaald ’(Hoeree 1983: 59) [...the name ‘Mar- 
shall’ is adduced time and again as an explanation for the name ‘Matjáu'.] 


b. ‘Marshall was de meester der slaven. Hij had plantages aan de (huidige) 
Marshallskreek (nu genoemd Matjau kiiki)...De overige Matjau-slaven... 
slaagden er toen in een ‘kuutu’… ter beleggen, waarop ze besloten in groep 
te vluchten… Toen de andere weglopersgroepen arriveerden, waren de 
Matjáu reeds talrijk ’(Papreki in Hoeree 1983: 105) [Marshall was the slave 
master. He owned plantations along Marshalls Creek (now called Matjau 
kiiki).. The other Matjau slaves were able to have a 'kuutu' (consultation, 
JA], where they decided to escape in a group... When the other runaway 
groups arrived, there were already a large number of Matjáus.] 


This scenario is supported by a high quality contemporary source, namely 
Schumann’s (1778) manuscript dictionary of Saramaccan (compiled with the help 
of native speaker informants), where the clan name Matjaru (i.e. modern Matjáu) 
is explicitly linked to the Matjaru Creek (i.e. modern Matjáu Creek), also known 
as Marshall’s Creek: 


(23) Contemporary lexicography: Schumann (1778) 

"Matjáru-ningre ein Teil der saramakkischen Neger, die an einem Arm der 
Suriname zwischen dieser und der Saramakka oberhalb uns wohnen...Den 
Namen haben sie daher weil die Plantage ihres ehemaligen Herrn dem sie 
entlaufen sind, an der Kriek Matjaru lag’ (Schumann 1778:87)? [Matjáru- 
ningre part of the Saramaka negroes living upstream along a branch of the 
Suriname Riverbetween this river and the Saramacca River ... The name 
derives from the fact that the plantation of their former master, from whom 
they ran away, was located along the Matjaru creek.] 


Although it has been argued (Norval Smith, personal communication) that a der- 
ivation of matjáu from Marshall is problematic because of the different stress 


120. The importance of the counter evidence provided by Schumann is recognized by Price, 
when he says that ‘Matjau ‘folk etymologies’ began to be recorded more than two hundred years 
ago (Schumann 1770 [a typographical error for Schumann 1778, JA], s.v. “Matjaru”), but none 
implies any knowledge of such a planter [i.e. Machado, JA]’ (Price 1983:52). 
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patterns of these two words, this objection disappears when it is realized that 
Marshall’s Creek was formerly known as Marechals Creek (Janssen, Ten Hove and 
Van der Aa 1993: 150), with stress on the final syllable in Marechal. 

While little is known about Captain Marshall’s first settlement of the 1630s 
along the Suriname River, his second, larger settlement along the Suriname, 
Saramacca and Corantijn Rivers in the mid 1640s has been documented in Major 
Scott's (c1667) Description of Guyana. The possibility that there were African slaves 
involved in Marshall’s second settlement should certainly be kept open. There is no 
reason, therefore, to exclude on principled grounds the possibility that the Matjau 
clan, and by extension the Saramaka Maroons as a whole, goes back to escapes 
from Marshall's settlement in the 1640s. This means that, as far as the empirical 
evidence is concerned, the two theories, Price’s Machado Theory and Hoeree’s 
Marshall Theory, should be valued equally. At this juncture, none of them can be 
definitively proved or disproved. 

The reasoning, first followed by Price and accepted and expanded by a number 
of creolists, in favor of the Machado Theory seems to consist of a number of steps 
that are represented in Figure 2.1. 

As to the reason why Price’s scenario has been widely adopted by creolists 
while Hoeree’s has gone completely unnoticed, the fact that the latter was proposed 
in an unpublished dissertation, written in Dutch by an unknown author, may be 
part of the explanation. 1?! Whatever may be the case, it seems clear that the ques- 
tion of the inception of Saramaccan has by no means been settled definitively. As 
will appear from the next section, this is also the case with regard to its completion. 

The terminus ad quem. Just as we have shown to be the case with regard to 
the inception of the Saramaccan language, a similarly unwarranted assumption, 
again based on the work of Richard Price, has been adopted by a number of creo- 
lists (Bickerton 1994:7; Smith 1999; Veenstra 1996:5) with regard to the end of its 
formative period. Price (1976), referring to the invasion of Suriname by the French 
captain Cassard in 1712, claims that: 


(24) Modern history: Price (1976) 


a. “...the last significant influx into this tribal population [i.e. the Saramaka, 
JA] came from slaves who escaped during the 1712 invasion of Cassard. 
(Price 1976: 30) 


121. It should be noted that the absence of any reference to Hoeree (1983) in Price (1983a) may be 
explained by the fact that both publications appeared in the same year. This excuse is not valid, how- 
ever, for Price’s later publications, especially Price (1990), where the Machado theory is maintained 
unchanged (including the re-writing of Nassy’s (1788) Cassewine as Cassewinica). In fact, Hoeree 
(1983) is not referred to at all in Price (1990), nor, as far as I know, in any of Price's other works. 
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A. Oral evidence (Otjutju 1978): The first B. Written evidence (Nassy 1788): In 1690 
large Saramaka escape takes place at some there was a larger-than-usual rebellion on a 
unspecified (but ‘early’) date, when runaway Cassewina plantation, owned by one 

slaves attack a large Cassewinica plantation, Machado. The rebels kill Machado and run 
kill the owner and take everything they need. away, taking everything with them. 


en NN 


C. Price's inferences (Price 1983a) 


l.A-B 
2. A/B is a large, collective escape 
3. A/B forms the beginning of the Saramaka people, i.e. 1690 


Y 
D. Creolists inference (Bickerton 1984, Byrne 1987, Smith 1987, Bruyn 1995a, Veenstra 
1996, McWhorter 1997): 


v 


4. Because of 3, the formation of Saramaccan as a separate language begins in 1690 


v 


E. Creolists’ inference: 


v 
5. Because of 4, any similarities between Saramaccan and Sranan must date from before 1690 


Figure 2.1 The genealogy of an unwarranted claim: The construction of the Machado 
Theory with respect to the inception of Saramaccan 


This claim is based on 


b. “..the fragmentary but enormously valuable genealogical information 
gathered by missionaries who lived and worked with them [i.e. the Sar- 
amaka, JA] on the Upper Suriname River and the Saramacca River in the 
1760s, 1770s, and 1780s, together with more recent oral data that can be 
correlated with it. (Price 1976: 30) 


Unfortunately, Price does not present a single piece of evidence, neither from his 
oral data nor from the missionaries' written documents to substantiate his claim 
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that influx into the Saramaka group effectively ended in 1712. Instead, he notes 
casually that he ‘leav[es] the documentation as well as the geographical details 
for another publication’ (p. 30). This manuscript, entitled “Toward an African- 
American history: Saramaka society in the eighteenth century’ which was still in 
preparation at the time of the publication of his 1976 book. Because of its theme, 
there can be little doubt that this manuscript was finally published as Price (1983). 
In this book, Price says the following about the 1712 escape: 


(25) Modern history: Price (1983) 
‘Because the evidence is at once fragmentary and enormously complex, I 
merely summarize here, not citing sources, asking the reader to refer at this 
point to the map on p. 57 and its legend’ (Price 1983a: 56) 


Unfortunately, neither the map in question nor its legend provides any additional 
evidence for Price’s claims. As to the single piece of oral evidence that he adduces 
to support his claim (Price 1983a, p. 56: fragment number 15, dating from 1888 and 
quoted in an undated, unpublished manuscript), Price feels entitled to infer that 
it ‘apparently refers...to the...invasion of...Cassard in 1712’ (p. 56), even though 
in the fragment itself no mention whatsoever is made of Cassard nor any other 
Frenchmen, referring to ‘the invasion of the “English” instead. 

The original source for the idea that the 1712 runaways formed a mass es- 
cape, an idea which has been adopted all through Suriname’s historiography from 
Hartsinck (1770:756) to Hoogbergen (1992: 39), is Herlein (1718): 


(26) Contemporary history: Herlein (1718) 
‘In de laatste onderneming der Franschen, hebben de Zurinamers ook grote 
schade geleden aan haar Slaven, want buiten de gene die ze mee namen, zijn 
‘er over de zeven hondert of veel meer, in de Bosschen, wegt geraakt.’ (Herlein 
1718:93) [During the latest enterprise by the French, the Surinamese suffered 
great damage among their slaves, because apart from those they took with 
them more than seven hundred or many more were lost in the bushes.] 


Although it is certainly true that the planters sent many of their slaves to the bush- 
es during Cassard’s attack, there is no evidence for the claim that ‘seven hundred 
or many more’ stayed away permanently. Apart from the fact that part of the 
runaways returned to their plantations after some time (Hoogbergen 1990: 71), 
Herlein’s claim is not supported by a single reference in any contemporary source 
(Van der Meiden 1987: 78). And even if it were true, that would still not mean that 
the 1712 escape formed ‘the last significant influx’ into the Saramaka group, as 
claimed by Price. Maroon groups, including the Saramaka, were continuously 
being supplemented by new arrivals, a process which continued even until after 
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the conclusion of the peace treaties in the 1760s, which stipulated that the Maroons 
should return post-treaty run-away slaves to their owners. 

Summarizing, there is no historical basis for the claim that the formative 
period of the Saramaka or their language ended by 1712. To the extent that the 
formation of a creole language is embedded in the formation of its speech commu- 
nity, there is reason to assume that the formative period of Saramaccan extended 
well into the 18th century. While the potential value of historical evidence for 
determining the formative period of creole languages is evident, the discussion 
above shows that creolists should be extremely careful in adopting and interpret- 
ing historians’ claims for linguistic purposes. It seems clear that the true story of 
the formation of Saramaccan as well as other creoles will not be uncovered until 
creolists cease to put blind faith in secondary sources and begin studying the 
primary (i.e. archival and other documentary) sources themselves. 


2.4 Conclusion 


Taking a bird’s eye perspective on the entire 1651-1690 period and trying to estab- 
lish its linguistic relevance, we can identify a number of events that seem especially 
important. On the one hand we have shown that the social-demographic conti- 
nuity between the English period and the Dutch period was much stronger than 
is usually assumed. In its turn, this promoted continuity at the level of language 
in the sense that whatever contact language was developing at the time could be 
transmitted across the transition from English to Dutch rule. At the same time, 
several other events may have acted as a brake on linguistic development. The 
departure of a large number of English, together with a large number of their 
slaves, the Indian War, the rise of marronage, and the generally poor state of 
the colony during the first fifteen years after Dutch take-over, all contributed to 
disrupting the social-demographic continuity to such an extent that the colony 
had to be re-established. Undoubtedly, this had a negative effect on continuity in 
linguistic terms. Taken together, these facts may explain why an English-lexicon 
creole could survive after the switch in colonial power, while at the same time it 
was hampered in the rate of development it would otherwise have had. As we will 
see in the following chapters, this scenario is supported by other linguistic as well 
as extra-linguistic evidence. 


CHAPTER 3 


Social and demographic factors 
in creole formation 


3.1 Introduction 


Now that the previous chapter has given us an idea of the larger historical context 
in which the Suriname creoles were formed, we will now zoom in on two aspects 
of that history that are of special importance, namely the social and demographic 
factors that played a role in their formation. Even though many creolists now agree 
that ‘Creole’ is a sociohistorical rather than a linguistic category (cf. Mufwene 
19862, 2001), that does not mean they devote a lot of attention to studying the 
sociohistorical context of creolization. Apart from a few exceptions - most notably 
Chaudenson - the early social history of most creoles is still largely ignored by 
most creolists. Issues such as the social stratification within the black and white 
populations of the plantations or the social networks in which they participat- 
ed as well as their relevance for creole formation have still hardly been touched 
upon. While sociohistorical evidence may still be scarce for a number of creoles, 
for Suriname enough information has become available in recent years to tackle 
these issues. 

With regard to demographic questions, the situation is a little better. Le Page 
(1960) was the first to demonstrate the importance of incorporating historical- 
demographic research in the study of creole formation, using historical evidence to 
gain insights into the ethnolinguistic origins ofthe slaves brought to Jamaica. Even 
though some of his results are put in doubt by more recent research (cf. Arends 
2008), Le Page was the first to give an empirical, historical basis to the study of 
substrate influence in creole languages. Some twenty years later, Baker (1982a) 
made crucial use of demographic data to refute Chaudenson’s ‘Bourbonnais’ the- 
ory about the origin of Mauritian creole. While that debate still continues, Baker’s 
study convincingly showed the importance of the demographics of inter-island 
migration for creole formation. More recently, scholars such as Singler (1990) and 
Arends (1995a) used demographic evidence to argue against Bioprogram Theory, 
showing that, based on the composition of the black population in Jamaica and 
Suriname, creolization was best seen as a matter of second as well as first language 
acquisition. Although the publication of Eltis et al.'s monumental (1999) CD-Rom 
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has made available a vast array of historical-demographic data for many Atlantic 
creoles, as yet this data source has not been made much use of by creolists. For 
Suriname most relevant data have already been available since 1990, with the ap- 
pearance of Postma’s (1990) landmark study, which has been the major source for 
the second part of this chapter. Postma’s findings replaced those of Price (1976) 
(based on Postma 1970), which had been creolists’ major source of information 
on Suriname’s demographic history until then. 

The remainder of this chapter consists of three sections. Section 3.2 is about 
social issues, in particular the social stratification of the plantation populations 
and the external network relations in which both slaves and Maroons were en- 
gaged. In Section 3.3, a number of demographic factors are discussed, such as the 
ethnolinguistic origins of the slaves, the ratios of blacks to whites, bozals to creoles, 
children to adults, coloureds to blacks, and free to enslaved. In Section 3.4, I will 
summarize these findings and discuss their implications for the formation of the 
Suriname creoles. 


3.2 Social stratification and network relations! 


Before going on to the actual discussion, some preliminary remarks may be in 
order regarding the relevance of sociohistorical evidence for creole formation. 
First of all, as will be shown below, this evidence may serve to correct certain 
assumptions about the plantation system which are widely held among creolists, 
even though they are seldom based on actual historical evidence. One of these 
assumptions is the stereotypical view of plantations as extremely isolated, strictly 
bi-stratal micro-societies, which we have shown to be incorrect for the case of 
Suriname (Arends 2001). Referring to 19th rather than 18th-century Suriname 
(which is the focus of this section), Lamur (1985: 52-3) writes that ‘the pluriformity 
of the slaves’ social life differed fundamentally from the image of uniformity that 
emerges from the current literature.” As far as contacts with the outside world are 
concerned, a similar ‘isolationist’ view is often held with regard to Maroon com- 
munities. Based on the evidence presented here, this view also needs correction. 
Second, while it is not possible at this moment to make any direct links be- 
tween social structure on the one hand and linguistic structure on the other, it is 
still useful to get as precise a picture as possible of the social context in which creole 
formation took place. For instance, the existence of social contacts between slaves 
from different plantations, between slaves and Maroons, and between Maroons 


1. This section is based on Arends (2001). 
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and the outside world is directly relevant to the question to what extent language 
contact played a role in creolization. Similarly, information on the social strati- 
fication of the slave community may allow us to identify more precisely groups 
of speakers who played an important role in this process. The evidence presented 
below suggests that the black overseers may have formed such a group. Finally, the 
role of internal social networks, both within plantations’ black populations and in 
Maroon societies, will also be discussed. 

While, as noted above, important progress has been made in the investigation 
of sociohistorical factors in creole genesis at the macro level, especially with regard 
to demographics (apart from the references given above, e.g. Parkvall 2000; Singler 
1990, 1993a, 1995), remarkably little attention has been devoted to sociohistori- 
cal factors at the micro level, more particularly the social structure of plantation 
communities.” One of the reasons for this is the (alleged) scarcity of relevant so- 
ciohistorical information that is available. Although for a long time this kind of 
information has been rather scarce for Suriname as well (cf. Oostindie 1987), the 
situation has improved significantly since the last two decades. Well-known works 
from the late 1940s and early 1950s, such as Van Lier (1977 [1949]) and Rens (1953), 
have been followed up by a number of highly informative studies, such as Lamur 
(1987), Oostindie (1989), G. Brana-Shute (1990), Van Stipriaan (1993), Muyrers 
(1993), Beeldsnijder (1994) and Everaert (1999). 

Apart from these studies, which are devoted specifically to (aspects of) the 
history of Suriname’s plantation society at the micro level, several other works have 
appeared, such as Beeldsnijder (1991), R. Brana-Shute (1989), Hoefte (1996), Lamur 
(1985, 1990), McLeod-Ferrier (1993) and Dragtenstein (2002, 2004), which touch 
upon it only marginally, but still contain interesting information on this topic. The 
fact that both the latter studies and those mentioned before are largely based on 
primary evidence (i.e. archival documents) adds significantly to their reliability. 
This is important because contemporary historical works, which have determined 
the image of plantation life for the past few centuries, often have a tendency to 
neglect or distort aspects of the world of the slaves, if they provide any original 
information at all rather than simply plagiarizing their predecessors. In fact, I have 
tried to avoid relying on tertiary historical sourcesas much as possible, i.e. works 
which are themselves based on secondary sources rather than original archival 
research. Due to the state of progress in Surinamese historiography, however, it has 
not always been possible to exclude such tertiary sources. It may also be important 
to note that, while some of these works (e.g. Oostindie 1989; Muyrers 1993) are 
in-depth case-studies, based on data for only one or two plantations, other studies 


2. A notable exception, apart from Chaudenson’s work mentioned above, is Singler’s work 
(1993b, 1993c) on the French Caribbean. 
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(especially Van Stipriaan 1993, Beeldsnijder 1994) are based on data for a repre- 
sentative selection of plantations, thereby providing a more generally valid view.” 

This section contains a detailed discussion of two aspects of the social struc- 
ture of the plantation system: (1) the internal social stratification of the plantation 
community and (2) the external relations (i.e. contacts outside the plantation) 
maintained by the slaves. Since the focus is on social life at the plantation - the 
primary locus of creole formation — and because the social history of Paramaribo 
has hardly been investigated as yet (R. Brana-Shute 1990: 121), the urban setting 
will only be touched upon in passing. Although they are not without possible 
linguistic relevance, intra-plantation contacts will not be considered explicitly, 
simply because the type of evidence that would be needed to assess that relevance 
is largely lacking. If the fact that slaves had a much more elaborate social life than 
is often assumed — dance and music festivities, such as the balyar party, the pree, 
the banya, and the du (cf. Chapter 7), religious events (winti), story-telling sessions 
etc — did have an impact on their language, it is entirely unclear what that impact 
was. The same is probably true with regard to the Maroons. 

As far as the Maroons are concerned, most of the information that is availa- 
ble deals with their contacts with slaves, especially relating to the preparation of 
escapes. Since such information is discussed below in connection with slaves, it 
would be a mere duplication to treat it separately with regard to Maroons. Evidence 
regarding other external contacts of Maroons, however, will be discussed separately. 

The discussion will be restricted to the expansion and stabilization phases 
(ie. the post-establishment phase) in the development of Suriname’s plantation 
society, i.e. roughly the 1690-1770 period. The reason not to include the equally 
(or even more) important pre-1690 years in this study is the fact that, apart from 
Rens (1953), hardly any historical evidence for this period is available. 


3.23 Social stratification 


Until quite recently, the typical image of the New World plantation based on 
slave labour was that of a strictly bi-stratal mini-society in which the two eth- 
nic groups involved - blacks and whites — formed two ‘blocks’ that were both 


3. Van Stipriaan (1993) is based on archival documents concerning some 200 plantations in 
the 1750-1863 period, i.e. almost 30% of the total number of Suriname’s plantations through- 
out its existence as a plantation colony. Beeldsnijder (1994) is based on archival documents 
for 18 plantations, providing data about 2,062 slaves (12% of the total slave population) in the 
1730-1750 period. In both cases, the archival documentation consists primarily of plantation 
inventories (i.e. valuation reports); these data are supplemented by letters, legal records and 
other archival documents. 
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internally homogeneous and externally strictly separated from each other. Modern 
historical research, however, has shown that the situation was much less extreme 
than is suggested by this picture. The technical complexity of the plantation as an 
agro-industrial unit brought along a division of labour which inevitably led to a 
differentiation in occupations and concomitant social stratification. The produc- 
tion and processing of tropical crops, especially sugar, was such that it required 
the labour of highly specialized technicians, especially sugar boilers, in order to be 
executed professionally. Once the cane had been cut, it had to be processed within 
twenty-four hours in order to prevent it from going bad. The juice that was pressed 
from the cane had to undergo a number of operations during all of which keeping 
the right temperature was essential. Apart from sugar, a number of by-products 
were made from the juice, such as molasses and ‘dram’, the production of which 
required their own special skills (for further information, see, e.g. Mintz 1987). 
Although the processing of other crops, such as cocoa and tobacco, was less com- 
plex, these too required special skills. As in the case of sugar, all these specialized 
tasks were performed by blacks. 

Apart from these highly specialized tasks involved in the production and 
processing of plantation crops, there were a number of other skilled professions 
that, although they were often carried out by whites, were sometimes practiced 
by blacks, such as those of carpenter, cooper, mason and blacksmith. In addition 
to that there were a number of tasks pertaining to providing and preparing food 
for the whites, such as hunting, fishing, gardening and cooking, and the care for 
the planter and his house. The latter category of domestic slaves included maids, 
servants, washerwomen etc. The total number of slaves involved in tasks such as 
these was so high that, added to those groups who were not fit to work (children, 
elderly, sick), on average less than 50% of a plantation’s black population actual- 
ly worked in the fields (Van Stipriaan 1993, Beeldsnijder 1994). This is in stark 
contrast to the stereotypical image of the plantation as a place where most slaves 
are involved in field labour. The division of labour that was a result of this led to 
a social differentiation among the black population, especially between so-called 
‘elite slaves’ (especially the skilled workers, the domestic slaves, and, of course, the 
black overseer) on the one hand and field slaves on the other. This differentiation 
was enhanced by the fact that locally-born and mulattos were clearly preferred 
for the elite jobs. 

The fact that on average the slaves would be 90-95% ofa plantation’s total pop- 
ulation indicates that the group of free persons — who did not necessarily consist 
only of whites since some skilled jobs could also be performed by free blacks — was 
usually very small. The total number of whites on an average plantation (50-100 
slaves) would be well below five, often no more than two or three (unless the owner’s 
family lived on the plantation, which — except on Jewish-owned plantations — was 
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the exception rather than the rule). While some owners lived on their plantations, 
others preferred to live in Paramaribo or even in the Netherlands, leaving the daily 
operation of their estate to a directeur, a plantation manager. When from the late 
18th century onwards many plantations came into the hands of banks and other 
investment companies in the Netherlands, local responsibility was delegated to 
so-called administrateurs ‘agents’, who would also more often live in Paramaribo 
than on the plantation. Since on an average plantation skilled workers would often 
be hired rather than being employed on a permanent basis, apart from the direc- 
teur and a bookkeeper - if present - the only other permanent white resident(s) 
would be the one or two white overseer(s). This function, which belonged to the 
lowest in plantation society and which in many ways was below that of the black 
overseer, was often performed by former soldiers or sailors. This hierarchy within 
the white population was already in place in the early 18th century, as appears 
from the average annual wages mentioned by Herlein (1718: 84-87), who presents 
the following figures (in Surinamese guilders): 


Table 3.1 Annual wages for white plantation personnel: Early 18th century 


Professional category Average annual wage 
Manager 700-1500 
Mill-maker/Carpenter 250-300 

Bookkeeper 200-250 

Cooper 200 

Surgeon 150-200 

White overseer 80-100 


This clearly shows that division of labour — contra Lamur’s (1985) suggestion that 
this was unknown in Plantation Suriname until the 19th century — was in place 
as early as the beginning of the 18th century (cf. also Oostindie 1989: 449-451; 
Beeldsnijder 1994, ch. 6). 

Looking at the 18th century as a whole and basing ourselves on works which 
are themselves based on primary evidence such as archival documents (Lamur 
(1987), Oostindie (1989), Van Stipriaan (1993), Beeldsnijder (1994)), we arrive at 
the picture in Table 3.2, which presents the social stratification of a plantation’s 
free population. Here not only annual wages but other variables, especially ethnic 
group and average number per plantation, are included as well. As can be seen 
from this table, division of labour correlates to a large extent with annual wage. It 
should be stressed, however, that the picture represented in this table is a schematic 
one, showing tendencies rather than absolute truths. 
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Table 3.2 Social stratification of free plantation population: 18th century 


Professional Social/ethnic Average annual Average number per 
category group wage (guilders) plantation (50-100 slaves) 
Owner Whites n.a. 0/1 
Administrator Whites n.a. 0/1 
Manager Whites 700-1500 1 
Skilled worker Whites, free Blacks, 200-800 0/1 
free Mulattoes 
Bookkeeper Whites 250 0/1 
White overseer Whites 100 2 


Several aspects of this table require some explanation: 


- Temporary personnel, such as barbers/surgeons, who visited plantations only 
occasionally, and certain specialized artisans, who were hired for limited pe- 
riods of time, are not included in the table. 

- The identification of social/ethnic groups from which people were selected 
for particular tasks does not exclude the possibility that in some cases people 
from other groups performed these tasks. Thus, in the literature mention is 
made sometimes of mulatto or even black ‘white’ overseers, managers, and 
even plantation owners, but this seems to have been rare, especially at the be- 
ginning of the 18th century. According to Lamur (1987: 43), black and mulatto 
skilled workers became a more frequent phenomenon in the course of the 18th 
century. 

- Annual wages were not given for plantation owners and administrators, since 
they derived their income directly from the profits of their plantation(s). 

- Within the category of skilled workers, wages varied from 200 guilders for 
coopers to 800 for carpenters (Beeldsnijder 1994: 92). According to the same 
author (p. 89), usually one (non-captive) carpenter resided permanently on 
sugar plantations in the 1730-1750 period. 

- The bookkeeper’s task was often performed on the side by one of the other 
white personnel (Beeldsnijder 1994: 93). 

- The low position of the white overseer (blankofficier) in the plantation’s hierar- 
chy also appears from regulations for plantation personnel (dating from 1686 
and 1725), discussed in Beeldsnijder (1994: 90). 

— Inthe course of the 18th century, especially from the 1750s onwards, after 
going bankrupt many plantations fell into the hands of overseas owners, such 
as banks and other financers. According to Beeldsnijder (1994: 63), more than 
70% of the plantations was owned by absentee planters from 1770 onwards. 
Similarly, Oostindie (1993:34 n90) estimates the percentage of absentee 
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owners at 70-80% in the 1780-1830 period. Although Beeldsnijder claims 
that large-scale absenteeism may have begun much earlier, according to Van 
Stipriaan (1993: 293) around 1750 only 20 to 25% of the plantation owners 
were living outside Suriname. This phenomenon is known as ‘absenteeism’ 
(Van Lier 1977), i.e. the situation whereby the actual Europe-based owner of 
a plantation was represented in Suriname by an administrateur (agent), who 
resided in Paramaribo rather than on the plantation itself. The actual day-to- 
day management of the plantation was in the hands of a directeur (plantation 
manager). 

During the expansion and stabilization phases, with the important excep- 
tion of the Jewish-owned plantations, white women and children were rarely 
present on plantations. Beeldsnijder (1994: 41) has calculated, on the basis of 
head tax payments, that at least half of the planters coming to Suriname were 
unmarried. Jewish planters, however, often lived on their plantations with 
their families (p. 247). White plantation personnel, especially white overseers, 
were mostly recruited among unmarried former soldiers and sailors. 
Needless to say, perhaps, all of the above professions were restricted to males. 


Taking the same sources that we used for Table 3.2 (Lamur (1987), Oostindie 
(1989), Van Stipriaan (1993), Beeldsnijder (1994)), we arrive at the following pic- 
ture of the social stratification among the captive population, given in Table 3.3. 
Since, for obvious reasons, this hierarchy could not be based on annual wages, it 
is based on estimated market values. Apart from market value, other variables, 


especially social/ethnic group and percentage of the overall enslaved population, 
are included too. Again, it should be stressed that the picture represented in this 
table is a schematic one, showing tendencies rather than absolute truths. 


Table 3.3 Social stratification of enslaved plantation population: 18th-century 


professional Socails/ethnic group Estimated market Approximnate 
category value (guilders) percentage of enslaved 
population 
Black overseer Creoles/Africans 500-800 2% 
Skilled slave black/mulatto Creoles, 300-1000 10% 
Africans 
Domestic slave black/mulatto Creoles, 300-500 4% 
Africans 
Unskilled slave, field Africans, black Creoles 300-500 25-60% 
slave 


Unproductive slave all groups <100 20-40% 
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Again, some additional information is in order: 


— The terms ‘Creoles’ and ‘Africans’ refer to locally-born and African-born slaves 
respectively. While Creoles were generally preferred for skilled labour and for 
domestic tasks (Oostindie 1989: 114-115; Beeldsnijder 1994: 124-5, 139, 149), 
this was apparently not the case to the same extent for the position of black 
overseer (basya). Even though the number of locally-born male slaves exceeded 
the number of basya positions by far, less than half of these were occupied by 
Creoles (p. 124, 154).* However, although African-born slaves were frequently 
selected as basyas, this should not obscure the fact that in general ‘salt water 
slaves’ were looked down upon by Creoles. Oostindie (1989: 115) notes that 
only those who had been brought to Suriname at a young age had any chance 
of becoming a skilled labourer. 

— In Suriname, as in other colonies, slaves newly arrived from Africa were sub- 
jected to a process of ‘seasoning’, whereby an older slave would acquaint them 
with plantation life, including the creole language, before they were made to 
work the fields. Cf. Stedman (1988: 528): ‘under the Care of Other Old Negro 
Slaves, they Soon become verry Fat & Sleek, learn the Language of the Colony, 
&',..", and Anon. (ca.1740:° 77): If they are females, the manager should have 
these new slaves married right-away, and if they are males, he should put 
them in the house of some old slaves, but he should see to it that thay are not 
suppressed too much for it is customary for such a new slave to serve in an old 
slave’s household and act as a servant, until he understands the language and 
the work, or until, if he has a woman of his own, he has his own household’. 

- Within the category of skilled slaves there was a sub-hierarchy, with carpenters 
(in a wide sense, i.e. including sawyers and coopers) at the top. And even with- 
in this subcategory, a further hierarchy obtained with carpenters (in a narrow 
sense) at the top, followed by coopers, sawyers and apprentices (Oostindie 
1989: 105). Other craftsmen which are sometimes mentioned are blacksmiths, 
coppersmiths and bricklayers (Oostindie 1989: 105-10). As mentioned earlier, 
another type of skilled labour that was highly valued because it required great 
technical skill was that of sugar boiler. 

- The number of Mulattoes mentioned in the plantation inventories stud- 
ied by Beeldsnijder (1994: 125) is surprisingly low, namely 1.5% of the slave 


4. This observation is based on a sample of 89 basyas. 


5. Basedon information in the text itself, this work was written sometime between 1730 and 
1748. I was made aware ofthe existence of this text by thelate Dr Ruud Beeldsnijder, for which 
Iam very grateful. 
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population. This may be due to the fact that not only those who were manu- 
mitted by their white fathers but also those who were sent to Paramaribo to 
learn a trade (p. 139) were not included in the inventories. Mulattoes were 
preferred over Blacks for skilled labour (Oostindie 1989: 115). Within the cat- 
egory of coloured slaves, there was a finely-grained sub-hierarchy depending 
on the proportion of white ancestry, with its accompanying terminology. In 
increasing order of ‘whiteness’ (using the terms that were common in colonial 
Suriname): karboeger (1/8), sambo (1/4), mulatto (1/2), quadroon (3/4), mesties 
(7/8), casties (15/16), and poesties (31/32) (Stedman 1988:399, bottom part of 
Plate 54). The fact that the terminology is more fine-grained at the white end of 
the scale is indicative of the importance that was attached to light skin colour. 

— The category of domestic slaves (in a wide sense, i.e. including not only those 
who worked in or near the big house but also those whose work was in some 
way related to the household) was a very diverse one. While some of the do- 
mestic tasks were largely restricted to women, others would usually only be 
performed by men (Oostindie 1989: 109-10, 116). The former include midwife, 
orderly, maid, washerwoman, seamstress, cook, and nanny (creole mama). 
Typically male domestic tasks were that of dresneger (black medical expert), 
watchman (over cattle, the provision grounds, sluices), cattle-herder, and gar- 
dener. Apart from the first, these were often performed by elderly or invalid 
male slaves, just as the creole mama was usually an elderly female slave. Finally, 
slaves were sometimes sent out to hunt and fish, in order to supplement the 
food supply for the planter’s house. 

— The category of unproductive slaves includes persons who were unable to work, 
either due to age or some physical or mental defect. Slave children started 
to perform light duties around the age of ten to twelve; around the age of 
eighteen they were considered to be fully grown workers (p. 180). As noted 
by Beeldsnijder (p. 116), the average life expectancy of a mid-18th-century 
Caribbean slave who had survived his first year in the colony was 30 years. 

— Some of these positions, e.g. those of basya and skilled slave, could be occu- 
pied by one and the same person. Also, slaves could be promoted or demoted 
from one position to another. According to Beeldsnijder (1994: 16), switching 
between different tasks was the rule rather than the exception on Surinamese 
plantations. This means that the hierarchy was less fixed than may be suggest- 
ed in Table 3.3. 

- [here is some evidence that the categories of black overseers, skilled slaves 
and domestic slaves formed a kind of ‘elite’ within the enslaved population. 
Beeldsnijder (1994: 157) has found some evidence in legal records to support 
this. This suggests that the stratification within the slave population was pri- 
marily a dichotomous one: elite slaves versus all the other slaves. 
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In what follows, one category within the enslaved population, the black overseer, 
will be discussed in some more detail. Before doing that, however, I will say a few 
words about the issue of social stratification within the early Maroon communi- 
ties. Although little direct historical evidence is available on the social structure 
of these communities, it is still possible to say a few things about this issue. It is 
clear that by the time of the 1760s peace treaties, but perhaps even long before 
that, the administrative system with a granman as a chief of the whole ‘tribe’ and a 
kabiten ‘captain’ for every village was already in place (cf. the text of the Saramaka 
Peace Treaty in Chapter 7, where the names of the captains are mentioned at the 
end). A more differentiated system — with a Groot-Opperhoofd ‘great chief’ (i.e. 
granman), a Majoor ‘major’, Hoofd-Kapiteins ‘head captains’, and Kleine Kapiteins 
‘little captains’ — existed at least as early as the 1820s (Van Eyck 1830:265). It is 
quite likely that the domain of religion also led to social differentiation early on, 
with religious functionaries, such as the obiaman, enjoying high prestige in the 
community. It is unclear, however, what the linguistic correlates (if any) of this 
social differentiation may have been. 

Going back to the plantations, an important fact about the plantations’ res- 
idence patterns is that white personnel were by far the least continuous segment 
of the population. Suriname’s 18th-century white population is characterized by 
Beeldsnijder (1994: 45) as “a white pioneer community consisting of many single 
men, who had no intention to stay permanently”. Towards the end of the stabi- 
lization phase (around 1770), the average duration of a manager’s residence on a 
plantation was 5.5 years, while that of a white overseer was as short as 1.1 years 
(Van Stipriaan 1993: 284-285). In contrast, slaves usually spent large parts of their 
lives on one and the same plantation. The absence of continuity among white per- 
sonnel, especially among white overseers, undoubtedly contributed to a situation 
where the position of the black overseer in the hierarchy, in spite of his colour 
and his status as a slave, in some respects equaled that of his white counterpart, 
the blankofficier. Other factors also contributed to this state of affairs. Many of 
a basya’s daily activities, such as allocating tasks, supervising work, and execut- 
ing punishments, made him into an intermediary between manager and slaves. 
Combined with his knowledge of black culture, this gave the basya a degree of 
power among the slaves which sometimes may have surpassed that of the white 
overseer. At the same time, however, the basya’s role as a buffer between masters 
and slaves may have had unfavorable consequences for his hierarchical position 
as well (Van Deursen 1975:217; Oostindie 1989: 165). 

In addition to this, there are some indications that the black overseer not 
only performed the role of priest in Afro-Surinamese religion but that he played 
a central role in subversive activities, such as rebellions and escapes, as well (Van 
der Meiden 1987: 111; Lamur 1990: 112-113; Van Stipriaan 1993:282; Beeldsnijder 
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1994: 155). Although Beeldsnijder (1994: 157) is not certain that the basya oc- 
cupied a socially privileged place within the slave community, he adds that in 
at least one legal document basyas are referred to as ‘chiefs’ among the slaves. 
The same author (p. 232) mentions a case of a rebellion in 1750 where five out of 
sixteen conspirators were black overseers. The convergence of the roles of basya 
and priest on Surinamese plantations has been noted by Lamur (1985: 26), who 
quotes a Moravian missionary’s report referring to “...den ersten Bastian welcher 
zugleich der erste prister ist...” [the highest ranking basya who is also the highest 
ranking priest]. Documents referring to a religious conflict between missionaries 
and slaves that took place on the plantation Vossenburg around 1850 show that it 
was especially basyas who were involved in this. Lamur (1990: 112-113) concludes 
from this that the basyas “were looked upon by the fellow slaves as functionaries 
responsible for maintaining the slaves’ religious system.” Although the evidence 
is still rather sketchy, it suggests that black overseers were central figures among 
the plantations’ black populations. 

The question is, of course, whether the basyas’ seemingly pivotal role on the 
plantation had any linguistic consequences, and if yes, what these consequences 
were. Unfortunately, at this stage it is only possible to speculate. One possible ave- 
nue through which this question could be pursued is the social networks approach 
developed by Leslie and James Milroy (L. Milroy 1980). Due to his intermediary 
position, in between the white and black segments of the population, the basya 
probably had weaker (though not fewer) network ties within the black community 
than other slaves had. At the same time, his contacts with the few Whites on the 
plantation were stronger and more frequent than those of most other slaves (except 
perhaps the domestic slaves who worked in the planter’s house). Also, his verbal 
interactions with white personnel must have involved a more extended vocab- 
ulary, including technical terminology relating to the production of crops such 
as sugar or coffee. The idea that this vocabulary was Sranan (rather than Dutch) 
is supported by references to the importance of managers and artisans knowing 
Sranan, which can be found in 18th-century plantation manuals such as Van Dyk 
(ca. 1765) (see also Beeldsnijder 1994: 86). 

From the perspective of the social network model of language variation and 
change (J. Milroy 1992), this combination of features adds to the basya’s poten- 
tial role as a linguistic innovator. At the same time his prestige as a political and 
religious leader contributes to his position as a linguistic role model, especially 
for the African-born slaves, who formed a majority among the black population 
until the end of the 18th century (Price 1976: 12; cf. also Section 3 of this chap- 
ter). The question, of course, is whether it is justified to apply this model, which 
was designed for ‘normal’ language change, to the process of creole formation. 
A major difference between the two is that in the latter case we are dealing with 
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the creation of a linguistic system rather than changes within an already existing 
language. Nevertheless, it would be interesting to know whether black overseers, 
many of whom were African-born, were selected from specific ethnolinguistic 
groups, since in that case the languages spoken by those groups may have played 
a disproportionately large role in the formation of Sranan. 

Unfortunately, no evidence on this matter is available with regard to Suriname. 
All we have are occasional remarks in contemporary works regarding personality 
traits of different ethnic groups, the reliability of which is difficult to assess. What 
is needed is the kind of primary evidence on ethnic affiliation of basyas that is 
sometimes found in plantation inventories or similar archival documents. Some 
evidence of this kind is available for another colony, namely Cayenne (French 
Guiana). Singler (1993b: 206-207), based on detailed archival documents from 
1690 concerning a sugar plantation in this colony, states that among the African 
ethnolinguistic groups present on the plantation (including Atlantic, Mande, 
Akan, Gbe, Yoruba, and Bantu) the Gbe and Akan groups received the highest 
rankings in terms of productivity. Typically, it was a Juda’ (an African transported 
from Ouidah on the Slave Coast, i.e. probably a Gbe-speaker) who served as a black 
overseer at this plantation. 

Similarly, Alleyne (1971: 176), referring to “certain psychological and cultural 
traits possessed by the Coromanti [Akan, JA],” states that “they certainly seem 
to have been everywhere leaders of slave revolts,” but unfortunately he does not 
mention any sources to substantiate this claim. Alleyne’s claim is in line with the 
general impression gathered from the literature regarding Suriname to the extent 
that the Akan were favored among planters, while Loango slaves were considered 
second choice (Beeldsnijder 1994: 108, 122-123). This is supported by the fact that 
the average price for a Loango slave was some 20% below that for other slaves 
(p. 110). Although much more historical research is needed to substantiate the 
idea that speakers of particular Kwa languages were preferred as overseers, if such 
a preference were found, it would be in line with the general impression that the 
influence of Kwa languages on Sranan and other Suriname creoles is stronger than 
that of Bantu languages. 

As far as the urban context is concerned, a development with major social con- 
sequences was manumission, i.e. the freeing of slaves on an individual basis, which 
in Suriname did not begin on a significant scale until well into the 18th century 
(Brana-Shute 1985°). Since manumission was largely restricted to Paramaribo, its 
implications were especially important for the urban context. The most important 
of these implications was the emergence of a new class of free blacks and free 


6. The remainder of this paragraph is largely based on Brana-Shute (1985: 74-83), one of the 
very few studies of the social development of Paramaribo in the 18th century. 
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coloureds, the latter of which were more numerous since they were more often 
manumitted than blacks. As a result of this, the proportion of free blacks/col- 
oureds to the overall free population rose from around 22% in 1738 to some 60% 
in 1811 (p. 99). Since manumitted slaves were concentrated in Paramaribo, their 
proportion to the overall free population there must have been even higher. This 
means that Paramaribo had not only become very much a black town but also one 
in which there were far more free blacks than there were free whites. This, com- 
bined with the fact that increasing numbers of free blacks were themselves owners 
of slaves, had a strong impact on the ‘plantation ideal’ of a completely dichotomous 
white-black society, as a result of which Paramaribo became a completely different 
type of society from that of the plantations. In this new context, the free blacks/ 
coloureds, who lived in much closer proximity to whites than did the slaves on the 
plantations, contributed significantly to the creation of a new urban creole culture. 

The emergence of this new group coincided with the growth of Paramaribo 
from ‘a spare, squalid settlement huddled around a fort to a primate capital city that 
dictates to the rest of the country’ (74). While social institutions such as churches 
(Reformed, Lutheran, Moravian) and synagogues (one for Sephardic and Ashkenazic 
Jews each) had been present from the late 17th and early 18th centuries onwards, it 
was only during the second half of the latter that new phenomena such as theatres 
(one for Christians and Jews each), gentlemen’s clubs (again one for Christians and 
one for Jews) and Freemason lodges (which have continued to play an important 
role in Paramaribos social life until today) were introduced, along with a school for 
coloureds. In this same period the first newspapers started to appear. 


3.2.2 External networks 


Before we turn to the issue of the external contacts maintained by plantation slaves 
as well as by Maroons, it should be emphasized again that during the post-estab- 
lishment phase on average less than half of a plantation’s black workforce actually 
worked in the fields (Beeldsnijder 1994: 160, 276; see also Table 3.3 above). This 
means that the stereotypical view of the plantation as a place where the bulk of 
the slaves belonged to the anonymous labour force working the fields and having 
hardly any contact at all with anybody except fellow-slaves is incorrect. Due to 
the technical complexity of sugar cane processing, which required a considerable 
portion of the slave population to work at the sugar mill rather than in the field, 
this seems to be especially true for sugar plantations (Klein 1986:61-62). The sig- 
nificance of this fact becomes clear when it is realized that a significant part of the 
formative period of Sranan took place in the context of sugar production; coffee, 
the other major crop, was not introduced until the second quarter of the 18th 
century (Van Stipriaan 1993). 
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The primary source for information on external network relations is Muyrers 
(1993), which is entirely devoted to this subject. Much of Muyrers’ data is based 
on primary evidence regarding only one plantation (Catharina Sophia), which was 
owned by the colonial government and which therefore may have been a kind of 
‘model’ plantation. In addition to this, her data refer to the mid-19th rather than 
the 18th century, which is the focus of this chapter. Nevertheless, Muyrers claims, 
based on data from secondary 18th- and 19th-century sources, that her data may be 
considered representative for other plantations from the same and earlier periods.” 
This is confirmed by other studies, such as Keller (1982), R. Brana-Shute (1989), 
Oostindie (1989, 1993), Van Stipriaan (1993), and, especially, Beeldsnijder (1994), 
which show that virtually all types of external contacts mentioned by Muyrers 
for the mid-19th century were common a hundred years earlier. (Studies such as 
Fleischmann (1984), on the French Caribbean, and Speedy (1995), on Louisiana, 
show that the existence of relatively frequent external contacts among slaves was 
by no means limited to Suriname.) 

The types of contact listed by Muyrers (p. 99-108) are subdivided here into 
four categories according to the context in which these contacts took place: work, 
trade, leisure, and resistance. The list is supplemented with two additional types of 
contact which are not mentioned by Muyrers. (Ifno particular source is mentioned 
in this list, the reference is Muyrers 1993; in cases where a source is mentioned, it 
is often complementary to Muyrers 1993.) 

Contexts enabling external contacts for slaves: 


Work: 


— Transport of persons, products, necessities, and correspondence by boat to 
and from Paramaribo, enabling communication with slaves on other boats, on 
other plantations, and in Paramaribo. Blacks used for this work were mostly 
skilled slaves, either from Paramaribo or from the plantation. Communication 
with other Blacks often took place through — sometimes secret — songs (cf. the 
rowing songs discussed in Chapter 7). 

- Hiring of slaves from other plantations or from Paramaribo. 


7. Apart from archival documents about Catharina Sophia, Muyrers’ database includes some 
fifteen contemporary secondary sources. According to Muyrers, during the 18th century the 
number and intensity of contacts may have been less than in the 19th century, because sanc- 
tions were more severe and the solidarity among slaves from the same plantation was weaker, 
which enhanced the chance of being betrayed when leaving the plantation without the owner’s 
consent. To some extent, however, this may have been counterbalanced by the fact that in the 
18th century ethnolinguistic identity and the relationship between sipis (slaves who had been 
transported on the same ship) were more important factors of solidarity than living on the 
same plantation. 
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Hiring of skilled workers or contractors from Paramaribo to super- 
vise certain jobs done by local skilled slaves on the plantation (Oostindie 
1989: 73, 94-95, 116). 

Apprenticeship with a craftsman in Paramaribo (Beeldsnijder 1994; Oostindie 
1989: 114). 

Taking part in the so-called commando service, the compulsory service to the 
colonial government comprising such tasks as digging out creeks, building for- 
tifications,? and taking part in military patrols against Maroons. Around the 
middle of the 18th century, military tasks began to become more profession- 
alized and slaves were used less to perform them (Beeldsnijder 1994: 78, 83). 
In the 1770s, two regiments of free black soldiers were founded, whose special 
task it was to bring back runaway slaves and to fight newly formed Maroon 
tribes such as the Boni. 

Temporary or permanent transfer of whole workforces from one plantation to 
another (see also Beeldsnijder 1994: 219). 

Banishment of slaves to other plantations as a means of punishment. 
Working at a plantation's provision grounds, which were often located behind 
the plantation itself (i.e. several miles away from the planter's house), enabling 
contact both with slaves from other plantations and with Maroons and run- 
away slaves. 

In the period following the 1760s peace treaties, Maroons would occasionally 
be hired to work on plantations; it seems, however, that this practice lasted 
only a few years (Wolbers 1861: 285note$). 

Hunting and fishing by slaves, to supply both their masters and themselves 
with food. 

Temporary residence of ailing and pregnant slaves in Paramaribo. This did 
not happen frequently until the last quarter of the 18th century. 


Trade: 


Trading at the marketplace in Paramaribo. Note that trading at the market in 
Paramaribo is mentioned as early as Herlein (1718:95). 

Trading on the plantations with Maroons, free Indians, and Whites. According 
to Beeldsnijder (1994: 87, 224), both free Indians and Europeans (soldiers, sail- 
ors, and smugglers) came to the plantations in order to trade with slaves. 
Although trading with Maroons was not officially permitted until the 1760s 
peace treaties, this seems to have happened quite frequently. A fact which has 
been neglected up to now is that, due to the intensive trade between North 


8. The total number of slaves that planters were officially required to deliver in order to work 


at the fort in Paramaribo was 300, but this number was never reached by far (Beeldsnijder 
1994:81). 
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America and Suriname, North Americans were very well represented among 
sailors visiting the colony. While ships from North America, especially New 
England, had already been coming (illicitly) to Suriname in the last quar- 
ter of the 17th century (Van der Meiden 1987: 55,71) or even before (Postma 
1998: 114), their presence increased considerably during the 18th century. This 
had to do with the fact that they were the main suppliers of horses, needed 
for the operation of the sugar mills. The average number of North American 
ships, with an average crew of around ten, visiting Suriname annually rose 
from 25 in 1710 to almost 90 in 1790 (Postma 2003: 295; see also p. 300). 
As noted by Postma (1998: 129), this had a ‘significant social impact on the 
Surinam settlement.’ Since American ships remained an average of eighty 
days in Paramaribo, ‘there were always many...American sailors and officers 
at Paramaribo.’ Dutch ships involved in the bilateral trade between Suriname 
and The Netherlands, with crews averaging from twenty to thirty, even stayed 
an average of 194 days (Postma 2003: 310). As a result, Paramaribo's popula- 
tion must have been increased by several hundred temporary residents on a 
continuous basis’ (Postma 1998: 129-30). In a later article, Postma notes: 


With such lengthy layovers by dozens of Dutch and North American ships, the 
many visiting sailors and officers must have made quite an impact on the isolated 
town of Paramaribo. (Postma 2003: 311) 


The presence of North Americans in Suriname is especially interesting since many 
of them must have spoken English, the main lexifier language of the Suriname 
creoles, which had became less prominent in Suriname with the departure of 
part of the English in the 1670s. The potential linguistic relevance of the North 
Americans’ presence in Suriname is enhanced by the fact that they frequently visit- 
ed sugar plantations in order to buy molasses on the spot (Pares 1956: 20, 106-107). 
While communication with these Americans was in all likelihood largely conduct- 
ed by the plantation manager or other whites, we cannot exclude that occasionally 
blacks were involved in these contacts as well. 


Leisure: 


— Visits of manumitted slaves from Paramaribo. Some plantations had special 
buildings where former slaves, who had been manumitted and were living 
in Paramaribo, could stay when they were on a visit (Beeldsnijder 1994: 127, 
304 n27). 

- Religious gatherings, such as funerals, winti prees (religious sessions), and vis- 
its to shared sanctuaries, outside the plantation. While no figures are available 
for winti prees held on plantations, contemporary Moravian diaries show that 
18th-century Saramaccan prees would be attended by up to 500 visitors (Price 
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& Price 1980: 169). Hoogbergen (1990: 70) notes that slaves owned dugout ca- 
noes, which increased their mobility significantly. Lamur (1990: 107), writing 
about the plantation Vossenburg in the late 1840s, says that “the cult of the 
slaves at Vossenburg was apparently so important that the place of worship in 
the bush where the icon of the Supreme God was located was also attended by 
slaves from the nearby plantations...” Another altar “was located at a distance 
of one hour walking from the center of the plantation.” 

Secular festivities, such as the annual distribution of food and goods around 
New Year, at which slaves from neighboring plantations would be invited, 
baljar (i.e. dance) parties, and musical performances by so-called du societies. 
A painting by Dirk Valkenburg from 1707 presents iconographic evidence that 
baljar parties were known at least as early as the beginning of the 18thcentury 
(see also Beeldsnijder 1994: 131). From the late 18th century onwards both free 
Blacks/Mulattoes and slaves participated in du societies, which were devoted 
to composing and performing song, dance and music (Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 
1975: 16). Festivities where slaves from different plantations were present are 
mentioned from 1765 onwards (Muyrers 1993: 105). 

Inter-plantation communication through talking drums, tutus (wooden 
horns) or béntas (finger pianos), used to announce a death or a rebellion or to 
warn a nearby Maroon community of an approaching military patrol. 
Sexual relationships between slaves from different plantations. Such relation- 
ships are reported as early as the beginning of the 18th century (cf. the very 
earliest Sranan sentences discussed in Chapter 6; cf. also Herlein 1718:97; 
Muyrers 1993: 103-104). 


Resistance: 


Maroons' and runaways' temporary residence on plantations, either secretly 
or openly. Maroons did not always hide (e.g. in slaves' barracks) when visiting 
plantations; according to Lamur (1985: 11), they were sometimes present quite 
openly. 

Maroons' visits to their former plantations. This seems to have happened es- 
pecially with female Maroons who had been abducted from their plantation 
by force. 

Contacts between slaves in Paramaribo and Maroons living in villages in the 
surrounding area (Dragtenstein 2004: 23, 40, 42). 

Consultations between slaves and Maroons preceding rebellions, escapes, and 
plantation raids.? 


9. Anexample of this can be found in Van den Bouwhuijsen et al’s (1988) analysis of the 1750s 
Tempati rebellion. As stated by Hoogbergen (1990: 76), “rebellion was often the result of collabo- 
ration between the slaves who had run away before and the ones who had stayed behind. After the 
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- Slaves temporary residence in Maroon communities (petit marronnage). As 
observed by Hoogbergen (1990: 84, 93), "even after the peace settlement [in 
the 1760s, JA] slaves continued to flee from the Surinamese plantations, while 
the Maroons themselves avoided the extradition of new fugitives as much as 
possible...It often happened that the fugitives were only delivered after several 
years of pressure from the colonial authorities." 

- Contacts between black members of military expeditions against Maroon 
groups and Maroons (Dragtenstein 2002: 124, 126, 127). 


Not mentioned by Muyrers are two additional types of contact: those that hap- 
pened through imprisonment and those that were the result of foreign residence. 
As to the first, since the number of crimes committed by slaves was relatively low 
and since the great majority of those slaves who were tried in court received the 
death penalty (Beeldsnijder 1994: 249), the number of former prisoners among 
plantation slaves cannot have been very high. As to foreign residence, both slaves, 
accompanying white families, and free Mulattoes sometimes stayed in Europe 
temporarily, although the latter only in very small numbers. In the 50-odd years 
between 1729 and 1781 some 750 Blacks from Suriname (only a few percent of the 
total black population) visited the Netherlands, where they usually stayed for only 
a short time (Oostindie 1990: 232). Sometimes, however, their residence lasted 
longer, as in the case of Elisabeth Samson, a wealthy, free black woman, who lived 
in Holland for some three and a half years, after which she returned to Suriname 
(McLeod-Ferrier 1993: 46—7). Lenders (1996) mentions the case of Scipio, a bap- 
tized Saramaka Maroon, who by the end of the 18th century accompanied a 
Moravian missionary on his trip to Holland (paying his own fare). Since European 
residence generally did not last very long and involved only small numbers of 
people, its linguistic impact cannot have been very strong. Generally speaking, 
however, we may conclude that slaves in 18th- and 19th-century Suriname had 
quite a number of opportunities for establishing and maintaining contacts with 
people outside their plantation, not only with other slaves, but with Amerindians, 
Maroons, free Mulattoes, and Whites as well. 

As far as the Maroons are concerned, the historical record shows that con- 
tacts among different Maroon bands and villages were always rather frequent. In 
the early stages of formation of each Maroon group, life was nomadic or semi- 
sedentary and groups were on the move almost continuously. Although the parts 
of the Suriname rain forest where Maroons lived form an enormous area, espe- 
cially compared to the small number of people involved (around 5,000 in the mid 


revolt on the plantation of Palmeneribo on the Suriname River in 1758, it appeared that the slaves 
had been in contact with small groups of Maroons who had been staying near the plantation for 
seven months without the white people ever aware of it? See also Beeldsnijder (1994:214, 221). 
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18th century), it is remarkable how well their internal communication was organ- 
ized. An important reason for this, of course, was the fact that a well-organized 
warning system (using horns, drums, or conch shells) was vital in order to defend 
themselves against military expeditions. Another factor that promoted inter-vil- 
lage contacts is extra-village marriage and its accompanying ‘conjugal residence’ 
system whereby partners would spend significant periods of time in their spouse’s 
village (Price 1975). Finally, the fact that the descendants of the earliest generations 
of runaways formed clearly distinguishable Maroon groups (e.g. the Saramaka), 
with their own cultural characteristics, as early as the mid-18th century, shows that 
different villages must have maintained frequent contacts from very early on. As 
to contacts between different Maroon groups, e.g. the Saramaka and the Ndyuka, 
much is still unknown, but it is clear that inter-group contacts existed, e.g., in the 
context of the preparations of the peace treaties. Another possibility for external 
contact was formed by the fact that a person who was accused of a murder for 
which there was not sufficient evidence would sometimes be banned to one of the 
other Maroon groups (Van Eyck 1830: 268). 

As far as external contacts (i.e. contacts with Amerindians, whites and enslaved 
and free blacks) are concerned, there were a number of opportunities for contact in 
addition to the contacts between Maroons and slaves mentioned above under the 
categories of Trade and Resistance. Contacts between Maroons and Amerindians, 
e.g., trade relations between the Ndyuka and the Trio, seem to go back to the pe- 
riod of the peace treaties. These contacts were sufficiently intensive to result in the 
creation of a new contact language, Ndyuka-Trio Pidgin (Huttar & Velantie 1997; 
cf. Chapter 7 for a sample text). Contacts between the Saramaka and Amerindians, 
which also primarily involved trade, e.g., in hunting dogs which were trained by the 
latter, probably go back to the same period. Linguistic traces of these contacts can 
be seen in the borrowings from Carib, Arawak, and Trio which are still part of the 
Ndyuka and Saramaka lexicons (although some of these may go back to an earlier 
period, when Amerindians were employd as slaves on the plantations; cf Chapter 1). 

Apart from their confrontations with members of the military expeditions sent 
out against them, not much is known about contacts with whites in the pre-treaties 
(i.e. pre-1760) period (some of the verbal exchanges that happened during such 
confrontations are reported in Chapter 7). It seems clear, however, that opportuni- 
ties for contacts outside the Maroon community increased when peace was estab- 
lished in the 1760s. As part of the treaties, for example, an exchange of persons took 
place between Maroons on the one hand and the colonial government on the other. 
The former sent some of their youth as hostages to Paramaribo while the latter 
installed a representative posthouder ‘postholder’ among the Maroons (cf. the text 
of the Saramaka Peace Treaty in Chapter 7). Another important post-treaty devel- 
opment, at least among the Saramaka, was the arrival of the Moravian missionaries, 
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who began their missionary work in 1765, continuing on a regular basis until the 
1820s. This had a clear influence on the Saramaka or at least on some of their con- 
verts, as appears from the letters written by Grego and Alabi (cf. Chapter 7). 

In the following decades, Saramaka external contacts increased further, to the 
extent that *...by the middle of the nineteenth century, Saramaka men from the 
Upper [Suriname, JA] River had established a fairly stable pattern of brief yearly 
trading trips to the coast.’ (Price 1975: 65). After the abolition of slavery (1863), 
Saramaka and Ndyuka men became heavily involved in two types of labour which 
involved frequent contacts with the outside world, logging and river transportation 
(Price 1975; Thoden van Velzen 2003). They floated their logs in rafts along the 
rivers to the sawmills that were located in the coastal area, often staying there for 
long periods of time. A more important opportunity for contact was offered by 
the gold rush that happened in the southern border area between Suriname and 
Guyane in the 1880-1940 period and which brought along a great demand for 
river transportation. Thoden van Velzen (2003: 23), for example, notes that in 1907 
there were some 10,000-12,000 (!) gold diggers in the Mana River basin (Guyane) 
alone (i.e. roughly the same number as Suriname’s total Maroon population at the 
time). As expert river pilots, completely used to dealing with the dangerous sulas 
‘rapids’ in the Surinamese rivers, Saramaka and Ndyuka men virtually monop- 
olized river transportation during this period. For Saramakas, this often led to 
long-term residences away from their homes: “The preferred pattern throughout 
this time [i.e roughly 1880-1940, JA] was to spend two or three years in French 
Guiana followed by a similar period in Saramaka, but even in the nineteenth 
century, many men stayed 10 or 20 years or even longer at one stretch, and some 
simply never returned’ (Price 1975: 66). 

To conclude, this brief discussion has shown that, far from being the complete- 
ly isolated communities located in the interior of the Suriname rain forest, Maroon 
groups had fairly frequent contacts with the outside world, from quite early on in 
their existence. Although it is difficult to assess the linguistic implications of these 
contacts, it is clear that the Maroon creoles did not emerge in virtually complete 
isolation, as has often been assumed. This is shown, among other things, by the fact 
that as early as the 19th century Sranan was widely spoken as a second language 
among the Saramaka, especially by men (cf. Chapter 4). 


3.2.3 Conclusion 


With respect to the social factors discussed in this paper, two forces can be dis- 
cerned whose linguistic consequences were more or less opposed: an internal so- 
cial stratification favoring linguistic differentiation, and an external social network 
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system favoring homogenization. Early social stratification provides indirect sup- 
port for the hypothesis, first formulated by Baker (1982b), that creole continua 
may have arisen quite early on in the formation of creole languages. In a social- 
ly stratified population, different groups of Blacks had differential access to the 
language spoken by the Whites as well as differential motivation to learn it. As 
a result, a spectrum of varieties may have developed from quite early on. At the 
same time, early external contacts contributed to the homogenization of creole 
varieties spoken on different plantations. As a result, one, more or less homoge- 
neous, creole developed rather than a number of different creole ‘dialects, one for 
each plantation (cf. Speedy 1995: 103). Apart from these rather general inferences, 
it does not seem possible at this moment to make any direct links between this 
type of sociohistorical evidence and purely linguistic developments. Nevertheless, 
I think that any historically realistic theory of creole formation should take into 
account the kind of extralinguistic evidence presented here. 


33 Demographic factors!° 


Sugar...has been one of the massive demographic forces in world history. 
S. Mintz (1959: 49) 


3.3.1 Introduction 


As stated in the introduction to this chapter, demographic issues are of major im- 
portance for creole formation — both those related to the (forced) immigration of 
slaves through time and to the slave population at any given moment.!! The most 
important issue related to immigration is the question of the ethnolinguistic ori- 
gins of the slaves. Another factor, which has a less immediately obvious linguistic 
relevance, is the sex and age distribution within the groups of Africans brought 
to Suriname. These issues will be discussed in Section 3.3.2. The most important 
issues related to population are the proportions between blacks!” and whites and 


10. This section is based on Arends (1995a). 


11. Although emigration is also relevant, of course, this will not be discussed separately since 
hardly any information is available on out-migration from Suriname, with the exception of 
the ‘English exodus’, which is treated in detail in Chapter 2. 


12. Luse the term ‘blacks’ to refer both to people of African as well as people of mixed African- 
European descent. Only when it is necessary to do so will I use terms such as ‘people of colour’ 
or, more frequently, ‘mulattos’ to refer to people of mixed descent. As to the latter, it should 
be noted that, in contrast to its original meaning — a person of half African, half European 
descent - I use ‘mulatto’ to refer to any person of African-European descent, not just those who 
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between black children and black adults and the rate of nativization among the 
blacks. These issues are the topic of Section 3.3.3.1 and 3.3.3.2. Some additional 
issues, such as the role of the founder population and the black-to-coloured and 
free-to-enslaved ratios will be discussed in Section 3.3.3.3 and 3.3.3.4. 


3.3.2 Factors related to immigration 


The immigrants to Suriname fall into two large groups, blacks and whites. While 
little is known about the exact composition of the latter, quite a lot of information 
is available on the former. Until recently, the main problem with regard to African 
influence, at least in the case of the Atlantic creoles, was the fact that the linguistic 
origins of slaves brought to the New World were not known in enough detail and 
with enough certainty to allow the identification of relevant substrate languages. 
This led to a serious methodological problem, in that the range of potentially rele- 
vant substrate languages was not sufficiently constrained for parallels between these 
languages and particular creoles to be of any real significance. While this section 
does not pretend to completely resolve that problem, it does contribute significantly 
to a refinement of our knowledge about the African linguistic input into Suriname. 
It also contributes to the discussion of the respective roles of the locally-born and 
African-born blacks in the process of creolization by looking at the sex and age dis- 
tribution among African imports. For this purpose I made a detailed investigation, 
on the basis of Postma's definitive study of the Dutch participation in the Atlantic 
slave trade (1990),? of the demographic composition of the African immigrant 
groups that were brought to Suriname between 1675 and 1803.4 


are 5096 African and 5096 European. Terms such as mestizo, quadroon, etc, indicating finer 
degrees of mixture, will only be used when necessary for the discussion. Also, in accordance 
with historical reality, such terms as ‘import’ and ‘importation’, even though in themselves 
degrading when used to refer to human beings, will sometimes be used here to refer to the 
forced migration of Africans to Suriname. 


13. In what follows, 'Postma' (without year of publication) will always refer to Postma (1990). 
Readers wondering why I do not refer to Eltis et al.’s (1999) more recent CD-Rom should re- 
alize that as far asthe trade to Suriname is concerned Eltis et al. is entirely based on Postma's 
(1990) data. 


14. This is the period covered by Postma's own data. Both the pre-1675 and the post-1803 
periods have been studied by other scholars: Binder (unpublished data) and Chander (1988). 
Part of Binder's data are summarized in Postma (Table 2.2, p. 35); additional data were later 
made available to me by Postma through personal communication. Chander (1988) is left out 
of the discussion here, since the post-1803 period is relatively unimportant for the purpose of 
this book. 
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33.21 Africans 

In this section some quantitative aspects of the immigration of Africans into 
Suriname will be discussed, both with respect to their ethnolinguistic origins 
and with respect to their age and sex distribution. Most of what will be said here 
is based on Postma’s detailed study (1990) of the Dutch Atlantic slave trade. It 
should be noted that, although the subject of Postma’s book is the Dutch slave 
trade in general rather than their trade to Suriname, his work is highly useful for 
the purposes of this chapter, since the Dutch trade accounted for practically all of 
the import to Suriname throughout the slavery period, both during the monop- 
oly of the West India Company (WIC) (i.e. until 1738) and during the free trade 
period (i.e. from 1739 onwards) (Postma 1990: 180, 201-205, 211). Through metic- 
ulous archival research Postma was able to obtain data on the numbers of slaves 
and on the place and year of their embarkation and disembarkation for 581 ships 
landing some 200,000 slaves in Suriname in the 1675-1803 period.'° For most of 
these shipments the documents provide information on all of these variables; in a 
minority of cases information is limited to part of them. For 51 shipments addi- 
tional information regarding age and sex of the slave cohorts is given. It should be 
noted that in by far the majority of cases the quantitative information is precise, 
Le. specific figures are mentioned in the archival documents. The fact that slaves 
were economically highly valued merchandise, ensures that, purely as a matter of 
good book-keeping, their numbers were recorded accurately, which enhances the 
reliability of these figures considerably. Where exact figures are lacking, they are 
compensated by Postma’s educated estimates, based on his calculations of average 
slave cargoes and average mortality rates during the middle passage. It seems safe 
to say, therefore, that the figures given below present a historically realistic picture 
of the demographics of the African immigration into Suriname. 


33.2.2 Origins 

Little is known with absolute certainty about the origins of slaves imported into 
Suriname before 1675, i.e. those brought from Barbados in the 1650s or acquired 
later by the English. (As to the possibility of the Sephardic Jews bringing slaves 
with them from Pernambuco, this was shown to be highly unlikely: cf. Chapter 2). 


15. Postma’s (2003) recalculations of the Dutch slave trade, based on several important pub- 
lications which appeared since 1990, did not lead to significant adjustments for the trade to 
Suriname, especially not for the early period which is most important from a linguistic point 
of view. The total number of slaves imported into Suriname between 1668 and 1803 is now 
calculated at almost 185,000 (Postma 2003, Table 11.5). This is only slightly higher than the 
figure of around 182,000 I arrived at on the basis of Postma (1990). Although Postma (2003) 
does not talk about ethnolinguistic origins, pending evidence to the contrary I assume his 
reassessment does not have serious consequences for his earlier findings. 
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Although we may suspect that the first English settlers brought some slaves with 
them, when they started their colonizing efforts in Suriname in 1651, their num- 
bers were probably quite low. After all, one of the reasons for the colonization of 
Suriname was the overpopulation of whites, not blacks in Barbados; in fact, there 
even was a shortage of slaves in Barbados at the time (Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 
1975:2). After the beginning of the sugar boom in the 1650s, there simply was not 
enough land to provide a living for the more than 30,000 whites, mostly ex-in- 
dentured servants and small tenants, who lived on the island (Beckles 1990; Van 
der Linde 1966: 44). At the time of the colonization of Suriname, there were about 
8,000 servants in Barbados, mainly Scots and Irish (Smith 1947: 332). The white 
population of other islands from which colonists came to Suriname, such as St 
Kitts, Montserrat and Nevis, also contained a considerable proportion of servants 
at that time (Smith 1947: 172). This explains the predominance among the first 
settlers in Suriname of former indentured servants, who did not have the money 
to buy more than one or two slaves (Rens 1953:58). 

As to the slaves that the English did bring from Barbados, most of these 
had been purchased there from Dutch slavers, since ‘up to 1663, the slave trade 
to Barbados was practically a Dutch monopoly’ (Curtin 1969, quoted in Price 
1976: 13; cf. also Beckles 1990: 32). This means that, to get an idea of the African 
origins of these slaves we can take the figures for the overall Dutch trade in the 
pre-1675 period. Unfortunately, the earliest figures available go back no further 
than 1658. The percentages for the Dutch trade in the 1658-1674 period are as 
follows (Postma 1990: Table 5.2): 


Table 3.4 African origins in the overall Dutch slave trade (1658-1674) 


Windward Coast 4.3% 
Gold Coast 10.4% 
Slave Coast 28.0% 
Loango 13.9% 
Unknown origin 43.4% 


Apart from the much higher percentage of unknown origins, and the somewhat 
higher proportion of Gold Coast slaves, these figures are comparable to the ones 
provided for Suriname for the 1675-1720 period in Table 3.5 below. Assuming 
that the Dutch trade to the English in Barbados was a reflection of the overall 
trade, we may conclude that the origins of the slaves brought from Barbados are 
roughly identical to the origins of the ones imported during the first fifty years 
under Dutch rule (cf. also Beckles 1990: 32-3). 

As to the slaves bought by the English after their arrival in Suriname, these 
were also largely imported by Dutch slavers (Price 1976: 13). Although Postma 
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does not provide any pre-1675 Suriname-specific figures, we are not left in the dark 
completely in this regard. This is due to unpublished research by Franz Binder, 
discussed in Chapter 2, which has unearthed evidence about 9 shipments between 
1667 and 1675. Although the information is much scarcer than for post-1675 ship- 
ments with regard to a number of variables, place of origin is given in most cases: 
remarkably at least 5 out of these 9 came from ‘Calabary’, i.e. the Bight of Biafra, 
a region which provided hardly any slaves to Suriname in the post-1675 peri- 
od (except two shipments in the 1680s; see below). Interestingly, recent research 
has shown that this area was also the main supplier for Barbados in the 1660s 
(Morgan 1997: 126). As shown in Appendix II, another 844 Bight of Biafra slaves 
were brought to Suriname in 1685 and 1686. This is linguistically relevant as the 
languages spoken in the Bight of Biafra area belong to other language groups (e.g. 
Cross River languages, such as Ibibio) than those spoken in the areas that became 
the major suppliers later on. Their role may be especially important as speakers of 
these languages belonged to the earliest slave cohorts who arrived in Suriname. 

To the extent that any slaves were brought to Suriname from Pernambuco (but 
see Chapter 2), these had also been acquired from Dutch slavers (Postma, pp. 19- 
22). Based on the Dutch import to Brazil in the relevant period (Postma 1990: 
Table 1.1), we can say that the geographical origins of these slaves were largely iden- 
tical to those of the Suriname imports in the decades following Dutch take-over. 

Archival documents are much richer for the post-1675 period. Appendices 1 
and 2 in Postma (1990: 308-48) list all 1209 Dutch shipments between 1675 and 
1803 for which archival records were found. For a quarter of these (310, i.e. 25.6%) 
the New World destination was not recorded. This does not mean, however, that 
a proportionate part of these ‘unknown destiny ships’ arrived in Suriname. On 
the contrary, Postma (Tables 8.2 and 9.2, pp. 186, 212) estimates that in the entire 
1668-1803 period a total of only 6,490 slaves arrived in Suriname from ships with- 
out verified destination (2,140 between 1668 and 1734 and 4,350 between 1735 and 
1803). Also, according to Postma, the importation by Dutch interlopers or foreign 
ships in the 1668-1734 period ‘can hardly have been significant enough to alter 
the overall picture’ (p. 187-8), and the same goes for unrecorded shipments in the 
1732-1803 period (p. 212). Therefore, Postma’s data on the origin, destination, and 
numbers of slaves, brought to Suriname by the Dutch between 1651 and 1803, can 
be regarded as an accurate and reliable representation of the historical facts. 

Of the 899 ships for which the New World destination was recorded, 556 
(61.8%) delivered their cargoes in Suriname, with another 25 listed with a mixed 
Suriname-Guiana destination. It may be important to stress that Table 3.5 below 
is based on historically accountable facts rather than estimates and projections. 
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Since Table 3.5 may be difficult to interpret, the same information is represented 
graphically in the following figure. 
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Figure 3.1 Place of departure of slaves imported into Suriname (1652-1803) 


Before discussing some of the details of Table 3.5 and Figure 3.1, let me first explain 
the meanings of the geographical terms used here, especially as they are not always 
identical to how they are used in other works. They correspond roughly to modern 
geographical terms as follows (Postma 1990:57-60; 122-123; for more detailed 
topographical information, see the excellent maps in Fage 1978). 


Grain Coast. Although the term ‘Grain Coast’ (also known as Pepper Coast’ or 
‘Malagueta Coast’) refers to the entire region!” stretching from Sierra Leone to 
western Ghana, as far as the Dutch slave trade is concerned it was almost exclu- 
sively restricted to Liberia and, especially, Ivory Coast. 

Gold Coast. This term refers to central and eastern Ghana up to Accra. 

Slave Coast. This includes eastern Togo, Benin, and western Nigeria. 

Bight of Biafra. This refers to the Niger Delta region and eastern Nigeria. 
Loango. This term (derived from the name of a Dutch trading post north of the 
Congo River) refers to the area stretching from southern Cameroon down to 
Cabinda, with an emphasis on the area including Cabinda (just north of the 
Congo River), the coastal regions of the two Congos, and southern Gabon. Note 
that in contrast to Postma’s hyphenated term ‘Loango-Angola’, Loango’ in this 


17. Needless to say, I am referring to the coastal regions of the countries mentioned in this 
paragraph; the question as to how far inland recruitment of slaves stretched is discussed in 
some detail below. 
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book does not include Angola, although, of course, slaves from Angola may have 
been shipped from the Loango area. 


A few remarks about the category ‘Grain Coast’ as used in Table 3.5 and Figure 3.1 
are in order here. As noted above, Table 3.5 and Figure 3.1 are based on Appendices 1 
and 2 in Postma (1990). In these Appendices, Postma uses the undifferentiated 
category of ‘Guinea Coast’ for the post-1738 period, when the WIC had lost its 
monopoly on the slave trade. In this period, the free traders were mainly active in 
the Upper Guinea area, where they worked from ships rather than from castles or 
forts. Since this makes it impossible to identify exactly the places of embarkation 
for their ships, Postma used the undifferentiated category of “Guinea Coast’. At 
the same time, however, we know that these free traders purchased most of their 
slaves in the Liberia/Ivory Coast region, going on to the Gold Coast only in case 
they had not succeeded in acquiring a full cargo of slaves. Since on average, 70% 
of these cargoes were acquired in the Liberia/Ivory Coast region (see below), I 
allocated 70% of all “Guinea Coast’ shipments to the Grain Coast category and 
the remaining 30% to the Gold Coast. Although for the linguistic questions Iam 
dealing with here the post-1738 period is less crucial than earlier periods, it may 
still be useful to motivate this decision a little bit more elaborately by quoting 
Postma at some length here, especially since such a large proportion of the overall 
African immigration to Suriname is involved. 


Occasionally, slaves were purchased in the Senegambia region, but as a rule the 
acquisition of slaves commenced on the coasts of present-day Sierra Leone and 
Liberia. Cape Mesurado, where Monrovia was subsequently built, was the most 
frequent starting point of slave acquisition. The average free-trade slave cargo, ac- 
cording to this sample [i.e. Postma’s Table 5.8, JA], was nearly 70 percent complete 
before the Gold Coast was reached, making the Windward Coast (the approxi- 
mate equivalent of today’s Liberia and Ivory Coast) one of the principal slaving 
areas for the Dutch. All export regions taken together, the Dutch free traders may 
well have obtained 40 percent of their slaves from the Windward Coast. Cape 
Lahou in particular and the Ivory Coast in general clearly emerged as the most 
prolific supplier of slaves in this region. (Postma 1990: 122-123) 


About the ships for which the Gold Coast is recorded as their place of departure 
Postma says the following: 


The ships designated as having boarded their slaves at Elmina [the most impor- 
tant Dutch fort on the Gold Coast, JA] did not necessarily obtain all their slaves 
on the Gold Coast; usually it meant that Elmina was their last port of call in 
Africa. In 1744 the WIC director at Elmina reported that most of the free traders 
purchased their slaves on the Windward coast, sailing on to Elmina only when 
their cargo was still deficient. (Postma 1990: 120-121) 
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Although Postma’s remark is confined to Elmina, we may infer from his earlier 
quotation as well as from remarks made elsewhere in his book that it also applies to 
the other Gold Coast forts and trading posts. The validity of the 70/30 allocation is 
supported by the fact that it results in an overall percentage of Grain Coast slaves 
in the post-1738 period of 39.6%, which is completely in agreement with Postma’s 
estimate of 40% mentioned above. 

It should be stressed that, while all toponyms used above refer only to the 
coastal strips of the areas involved, from where slaves were shipped, this does 
not imply that the origins of the slaves purchased by the Dutch were necessarily 
limited to these areas. Although the question of the exact regional origins of the 
African slaves is a notoriously difficult one, recent historical research has made it 
possible to identify these regions with more precision than before. On the basis 
of extensive demographic research, Manning (1990) has made educated estimates 
of the maximum distances of different supply areas from the coast as well as how 
these changed through time. Postma (1990) relates the location of supply areas 
to internal political developments in Africa. Since the issue is of paramount im- 
portance from a linguistic point of view, it will be dealt with in some detail here. 

However, before going into Postma’s and Manning’s findings regarding the 
slavers’ radius of action, it will be useful to discuss the numerical and geograph- 
ical distribution of the relevant languages in the relevant periods.!? As far as the 
Guinea Coast (the area stretching from Senegambia to the Bight of Biafra) is con- 
cerned, Hair (1967) has shown, on the basis of detailed historical research, that 
there has been little change over the past 300 to 500 years: 


If we...compare the ethnolinguistic inventory of today with that of the period be- 
fore 1700, we find a striking continuity...the ethnolinguistic units of the Guinea 
coast have remained very much the same for three, four or five centuries. 

(Hair 1967:247) 


As to the numerical distribution of these languages, unfortunately no historical 
data are available. In order to get some idea of the relative numbers of speakers in 
the relevant period, we have to rely, with all due caution, of course, on extrapola- 
tions from present-day figures. (But note that what we are interested in is propor- 
tions rather than absolute numbers.) 


18. The term ‘language’ is a simplification since in the case of Akan, Gbe and Kikongo we are 
dealing with clusters of languages (or language varieties) rather than separate languages, some 
of which are mutually intelligible while others are not. The numerically most important among 
them are Ewe and Fon (Gbe), Kikongo (Kikongo), and Twi (Akan). 
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What is important for the African substrate with regard to Suriname, is the 
fact that the areas from which slaves were recruited are linguistically much less 
diverse than West Africa as a whole. The most important language clusters spoken 
in these areas, Gbe (Kwa) and Kikongo (Bantu), have relatively many speakers and 
are distributed over relatively large areas. The total number of speakers of Gbe 
and Kikongo may be estimated at 7 million — 4 million Gbe, 3 million Kikongo (if 
Kikongo in a wider sense is included the total figure becomes around 11 million) 
(source: <www.ethnologue.com>). These two language clusters, which together 
constitute less than 0.5% of all Niger-Congo languages, are spoken by some 5% of 
all Niger-Congo speakers. Extrapolating these figures to 17th and 18th-century 
Africa, we may conclude that Suriname’s major pre-1720 recruitment areas were 
exceptionally homogeneous from a linguistic point of view, especially when seen 
in the light of the high degree of linguistic diversity which is the norm in West 
and West-Central Africa. 

The Suriname case provides decisive evidence against the idea that the linguis- 
tic heterogeneity among the slaves was too strong to allow a significant influence 
from any African language or language cluster. This notion of profound linguistic 
heterogeneity among slave populations in Caribbean colonies, is based on the fact 
that West and West Central Africa belong to the linguistically most diverse regions 
of the world, coupled with the assumption that planters adhered to a linguistic 
divide-and-rule strategy ensuring that slaves from different language background 
were mingled on plantations in order to prevent them from planning rebellions 
or any other kind of insubordinate activity. It is becoming more and more clear, 
however, that, despite the frequent mention of the divide-and-rule strategy in the 
contemporary literature, it constituted a desideratum on the part of the planters 
rather than an actual practice. (For that reason it would be better to refer to it as 
the ‘mixing myth’) In fact, in some colonies the supply of slaves was so scarce that 
planters did not have any choice as to the ethnolinguistic background of the slaves 
they bought to work their plantations. 

Recent research on the Atlantic slave trade shows that the linguistic diversity 
of West and West Central Africa was not equally reflected among the Africans 
who were taken to the New World. The claim that slaves brought to the Caribbean 
formed relatively homogeneous groups is supported by Eltis et al.’s (1999) data 
base, which leads historians to conclude that ‘the distribution of peoples from 
West Africa in the Americas was far from random’ (Eltis & Richardson 1997: 8). 
In other words, rather than drawing slaves from all over coastal West and West 
Central Africa, specific regions in the New World recruited their slaves from spe- 
cific regions in Africa. Since this finding is of major importance for theories of 
creole genesis, the passage where it is articulated most clearly is quoted here in full: 
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[O]n the issue of transatlantic links, the picture of African coerced migrants ar- 
riving mainly in a mix of peoples — often on the same vessel — needs revising. Like 
the free migrant and indentured servant trades, systematic geographic patterns 
existed. Scholars should now turn to exploring what these mean both for Africa 
and for African influences in the shaping of the New World. (Eltis 2001: 41) 


Although this observation in itself is not new (cf Curtin 1969), its importance lies 
in the fact that it is based on a data set covering some 27,000 transatlantic voyages 
(two thirds of the estimated total) concerning all major slave trading nations (Eltis 
et al. 1999). 

The importance of ethnic homogeneity cannot be easily overestimated as it 
has been demonstrated convincingly that the degree of homogeneity of the sub- 
strate plays an important role in determining the extent of substrate influence 
(Singler 1988; Smith, Robertson & Williamson 1987). The importance of linguistic 
homogeneity is further enhanced by the fact that, contrary to the stereotype of 
linguistic mixing on the part of the planters, plantation populations were relatively 
homogeneous. An important piece of evidence is provided in Anon. (ca.1740), a 
manual for plantation managers written by an experienced planter. He writes: 


Usually the slaves prefer to marry women from their own nations [i.e. ethnic 
groups, JA], and in such cases arguments, jealousy, or family problems will not 
occur easily. In my opinion, the reason for that is, among other things, that the 
man knows how to treat his wife and the woman knows how to treat her hus- 
band according to the customs of their nation. If, however, a man and a woman 
of different nations get together, there will always be differences between them. 
Therefore, when buying slaves one should be very careful in coupling them to 
slaves of a different nation and one should see whether there is a man or a woman 
on the plantation who needs one. (Anon. ca. 1740:60-1) 


Speaking about the early history of Sranan, Focke confirms this practice of pro- 
moting rather than discouraging ethnolinguistic homogeneity among the slaves: 


Whenever possible, the Africans, who, belonging to different peoples, spoke dif- 
ferent languages, were allocated upon their arrival, to their fellow countrymen 
among the slaves to be taken care of and seasoned. An important part of their task 
was to teach the local language, i.e. the Negro-English thus knocked together, to 
these ‘green blacks’. (Focke 1855: viii) 


Ethnolinguistic homogeneity was valued so highly that even Maroon groups were 
occasionally organized along ethnic lines, a relic of which can still be found today 
in the names of a Saramaka clan, called Langu (Loango), and a Saramaka village, 
called Papa (i.e. Popo) (Hoogbergen 1992:284-285, 294). 
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As far as the Loango area is concerned, there is some evidence that Kikongo 
speaking slaves were well represented among the slaves purchased in this area, 
since ‘the decline of the once powerful Kongo state to the southwest [of the Dutch 
trading area around Loango seems to have contributed to the steady supply of 
slaves after the middle of the sixteenth century’ (Postma 1990: 101). With regard 
to the Slave Coast area Postma (p. 99) says that up to around 1730 


... located about fifty miles from the coast [north of Ouidah, JA], Dahomey had 
long been one of the weaker brother states in the Aja system. !° They had often 
been the object of slave raids from their more powerful neighbours... 

(Postma 1990:99) 


This suggests that among Slave Coast slaves, it was primarily Dahomeyans, i.e. Gbe 
speakers who arrived in Suriname. Finally, in the Gold Coast area at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century the Asante kingdom came to power, first in the western 
and interior parts of the region, later also in the eastern part. At the same time, 
the Fante took over power in the coastal area (Postma, p. 94). This suggests that 
Gold Coast slaves brought to Suriname were mostly non-Asantes and non-Fantes. 
Linguistically speaking, this means that, as far as the Akan (Kwa) language cluster 
is concerned, Akuapem Twiand Abron rather than Asante or Fante were imported 
into Suriname. Interestingly, the three languages mentioned here (Kikongo, Gbe 
and Twi) are precisely those that have survived as ritual languages in Suriname 
(Smith 1987: 88). 

Postma’s remarks above are supported by Manning’s (1990) observations. 
These are summarized below: 


Table 3.6 Maximum radius of slave recruitment areas (Source: Manning 1990:62-70) 


Before 1700 After 1700 
Grain Coast <200 km <200 km 
Gold Coast ca 100 km ca 300 km 
Slave Coast <200 km <200 km 
Loango ca 300 km 300-600 km 


As can be seen from Table 3.6, supply areas stretched into the interior for more 
than 200 kilometers only in the Gold Coast and Loango areas. If we concentrate on 
the periods and areas relevant to Suriname, we see that both in the Slave Coast and 
in the Grain Coast area slaves were brought from no further than 200 kilometers 
from the coast. With regard to the Slave Coast, which was of major importance 


19. The Aja king ruled over other monarchs in the Slave Coast area during this period. 
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for the period of creole formation in Suriname, Manning is quite specific about 
the language area where slaves came from: 


In addition, according to recorded ethnic designations of slaves exported from 
the region [i.e. the Slave Coast area, JA], the overwhelming majority of these slaves 
were from the Aja (or Gbe-speaking) peoples of the coastal fringe in the period up 
to the late eighteenth century. (Manning 1990: 67, italics mine, JA) 


For the Grain Coast, which did not become a supply area for Suriname until after 
1740, this means that slaves from these areas were speakers of languages belonging 
to such groups as Kru, (southern) Mande and (southern) Atlantic, rather than 
languages spoken in the interior. Since the Dutch Grain Coast trade was concen- 
trated in the Cape Lahu area, speakers of western Kwa languages will also have 
been present among the slaves. 

About the Gold Coast area, which did not become important for Suriname 
until after 1720, Manning (p. 65) says that after 1700, the supply area shifted from 
the core to the periphery of the Akan-speaking region. After 1750, when there was 
a rise in the number of Suriname slaves from the Gold Coast, it shifted to the north 
and northwest of the Asante empire, which by then had become much expanded 
(p. 135). This means that Suriname slaves from this region were more likely to be 
speakers of Akuapem Twi and Ga (in the 1720-1740 period) and Anyi-Baule and 
Abron (in the 1750-1780 period) than Asante and Fante. 

Loango was the only supply area that had a large hinterland from the begin- 
ning, which was expanded even more in the course of the eighteenth century. 
Although the first (pre-1720) wave of Loango slaves entering Suriname, which 
consisted largely of Kikongo speakers, already may have contained speakers of 
non-coastal languages, the second (post-1740) wave, which was brought from as 
far inland as the Ubangi River valley and the northern hinterland of Angola, must 
have contained speakers of other Bantu languages, especially Kimbundu. 

Finally, in the Bight of Biafra area Ibibio rather than Igbo speakers were pur- 
chased (p. 69). Although this area only provided slaves for two short periods of 
time — 1667-1674 and 1685-1686 — this is important because these slaves arrived 
at such an early stage. The five shipments in the 1667-1674 period are especially 
relevant since they formed more than half of the shipments recorded for that 
period. In addition to that, this period, which formed the transition of Suriname 
from an English to a Dutch colony, was a crucial one in the formation of the 
Suriname creoles. 

The combined evidence provided by Postma and Manning strongly suggests 
that the range of major substrate languages can be narrowed down to two clusters, 
Gbe and Kikongo, with a somewhat more diverse group of western Kwa languages 
(Akuapem Twi, Abron, Ga, Anyi-Baule) playing a secondary role. These findings, 
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based on modern quantitative research, are supported by what earlier sources have 
had to say about the ethnolinguistic origins of Surinamese slaves based on the 
alleged ‘characteristics’ of different ethnic groups. As noted by Price 1976: 15-16), 
the lists of African ‘nations’ compiled in such works 


are problematical, however, not only because they provide no quantification but 
also because the major ones...all postdate 1770, leaving us with little systematic 
information from the Suriname side of the Atlantic about which ‘types’ of slaves 
were imported (and in what ways) during the whole first century of the colony’s 
history, when local Afro-American institutions, languages and other cultural 
systems were being forged. (Price 1976: 15-16) 


This problem is remedied to some extent by the fact that recently an important 
pre-1770 source (Anon. ca.1740, first discussed in Beeldsnijder 1994) has come to 
light which presents some relevant information on this issue. Writing about the 
origins of the slaves, the author, a Surinamese planter, says that ‘the slaves are 
of many diverse nations...the best known nations are Cormantins, Papas, Fidas, 
Loangos, Congos etc.’ (Anon. ca.1740: 56). 

Another problem with regard to these early sources is formed by the fact that 
it is often very difficult to determine exactly which ethnic groups are referred 
by the names used in them. This is so for a variety of reasons, e.g. because these 
names are represented in idiosyncratic spellings or because they are the names 
used by other groups rather than the groups itself or because they are no longer 
in use. Wooding (1981) has made a detailed study of the names mentioned in the 
four sources mentioned by Price - Hartsinck 1770, Stedman 1796 [1790], Teenstra 
1835, and Hostmann 1850. Taking into account several older sources too, such as 
Dapper (1668) and Bosman (1704), as well as the internal military and political 
developments in 18th-century West Africa, Wooding (1981:26) reaches the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 


On the basis of the identified tribes, it appears that the Afrosurinamese popula- 
tion comes mainly from four West African linguistic groups: Mandingo, Fante- 
Akan, Ewe-Fon and Western Bantu. (Wooding 1981: 26) 


Although Wooding’s identification of the major ethnolinguistic groups is not 
completely identical to mine (cf. especially his reference to Mandingo), this can 
be explained by the fact that Wooding’s study was published before Postma (1990) 
had become available. Taking into account Postma’s findings, however, it becomes 
clear that the early authors support the identification of the major ethnolinguistic 
groups made on the basis of modern quantitative research. This is further sup- 
ported by the fact that it is precisely the groups from the regions identified as the 
major recruitment areas in my study - Gold Coast (Akan), Slave Coast (Gbe), and 
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Loango (West Bantu) — which are shown by Wooding to have made the largest 
contribution to the formation of the Surinamese religious system known as winti 
(Wooding 1981:289). 

In terms of identifying the major ethnolinguistic groups as such, the picture 
presented in Table 3.5 and Figure 3.1 by and large confirms the calculations made 
by Price (1976: 13), which were based on Postma’s (1970) earlier, much less com- 
plete, study (which does not present any Suriname-specific figures). However, with 
regard to the distribution of these groups through time there are some marked 
differences (for full details, see Arends 1995a, Table 1.4). One of these is the fact 
that the proportion of Gold Coast slaves in the 1726-1735 period was twice as 
high as calculated by Price. Also, the proportion of Loango slaves was higher in 
the 1651-1700 period and lower in the 1701-1735 period than calculated by Price. 

One example may serve to illustrate the linguistic relevance of these adjust- 
ments. The fact that the immigration of Loango slaves between 1650 and 1750 
was largely concentrated in the first half of that period, rather than being equally 
divided over this entire period, as assumed by Price, may explain why the Bantu 
contribution to the lexicon ofthe Suriname creoles is much greater than would be 
expected on the basis of Price's figures (cf. Huttar 1985:64). 

Bantu-speaking slaves simply were present in Suriname in a greater propor- 
tion in the early period than assumed until now and for that reason exerted a 
stronger substrate influence. 

The most important conclusion to be drawn from Table 3.6 and Figure 3.1 is 
the fact that both the quantity and the regional origins of slaves were subject to 
considerable fluctuations. If we divide the entire 1652-1803 period into four sub- 
periods (1652-1690; 1690-1720; 1720-1740; 1740-1803), the overall pattern can be 
summarized as follows. In the first period African immigration is roughly equally 
divided between Slave Coast and Loango. In the second period Slave Coast slaves 
form roughly two thirds and Loango slaves one third of the imported Africans. 
The third period witnesses a sudden rise of Gold Coast imports, taking up two 
thirds of all immigration, while the Slave Coast segment decreases to one third 
and the Loango segment almost disappears. Finally, the last period is dominated 
by the Grain Coast trade, taking up almost half of the immigration, while the 
Loango and Gold Coast segments each take up roughly one quarter and the Slave 
Coast segment disappears. Quantitatively speaking, the Suriname import of slaves 
doubled in each successive period (if the last two decades of the 1740-1803 period, 
when the Suriname trade dropped drastically, are left out of account): it increased 
from an annual average of below 400 in the first period, via 750 and 1350 in the 
second and third periods to 2650 in the final period. 
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These findings about the slave trade to Suriname amply demonstrate that we 
should not rely on overall figures to inform us about the relevance of potential 
substrates: both the timing and the compactness of substrate language input have 
to be taken into account. Thus, the influence from Grain Coast languages is much 
smaller than would be expected from the sheer numbers of their speakers, simply 
because they arrived so late on the linguistic scene. In the same vein, the influ- 
ence from Slave Coast and Loango languages (Gbe, Kikongo) is disproportionately 
strong, simply because their speakers arrived early and almost to the exclusion of 
speakers of other languages. 

Linguistic evidence for the influence of these two language clusters on the 
Suriname creoles has been adduced for almost every level of the language system: 
lexicon (e.g. Daeleman 1972; Huttar 1985), phonology (e.g. Smith 1987), mor- 
phology (e.g. Braun 2005), syntax (e.g. Bruyn 1995a; Migge 1998), and (lexical) 
semantics (Huttar 1975). Generally speaking, the influence of Bantu appears to 
be largely lexical, while that of Gbe ranges over all linguistic subsystems. It is not 
clear to what extent this might be related to structural differences between the two 
language clusters, in particular the fact that Gbe has a rather isolating morphology 
while that of Kikongo is more of the agglutinating type: is a language with ‘little 
morphology’ more likely to leave structural traces in a language contact situation 
than a language with ‘more morphology’? Of course, the question is put far too 
crudely here, but it certainly warrants further investigation, all the more so as 
the structural influence of Bantu languages is surprisingly small in many West- 
Atlantic creoles, not just those of Suriname (in spite of the fact that West-Central 
Africa was by far the largest supplier of slaves to the New World (Eltis 2001: Table 
ID). At the same time, however, one should not forget that the possible substrate 
influence of Bantu languages has received far less attention on the part of creolists 
than the languages of West-Africa, especially Kwa. 

The fact that the two languages for which substrate influence has been demon- 
strated most convincingly, i.e. Kikongo and Gbe, are those which were spoken by 
the two ethnic groups which dominated slave immigration in Suriname during 
the first seventy years, suggests that substrate influence played its part predomi- 
nantly during the first two or three generations of slaves. We have to be cautious, 
however, since substantial (especially lexical) influence of Twi, a language which 
was practically absent in Suriname until the 1720s, has also been demonstrated. 
Nevertheless, it seems safe to say that the primary candidate languages to subject 
to further investigation with regard to structural influence in the Suriname creoles 
are Gbe and Kikongo. 
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3.3.2.3 Age and sex distribution 

Another demographic variable that is important for the reconstruction of creole 
formation in Suriname is the age composition of the slave cohorts that entered 
the colony. Especially the question whether or not these cohorts contained signif- 
icant proportions of children is important, since, if this turns out to be the case, 
these African-born children formed part of the non-adult segment of the black 
population in Suriname. In other words, it is not necessarily the case that the en- 
tire group, or even a majority, of black children present at some point in time in 
Suriname consisted of children who were born there. Although it has sometimes 
been assumed that there were hardly any children among the imported slaves 
(Bickerton 1992; but cf. Arends 1994), this was certainly not the case for Suriname: 


The number of children and youths [3-15 years, JA] transported from Africa by 
Dutch slavers remained fairly steady until the free-trade period [i.e. 1735, JA], 
when their numbers increased. In the Brazil trade [1637-1645, JA] 13 percent 
were counted as youths, and these percentages remained about the same for the 
remainder of the WIC trade [until 1735, JA], although individual human cargoes 
might vary considerably. During the first decades of the free trade the number 
of young slaves increased to 20 percent and it reached a peak during the 1770s, 
when about a quarter of the slaves were below the age of fifteen. This does not take 
into consideration the very young children and infants who remained with their 
mothers. There are only sporadic references to these little ones, and a meaningful 
statistical assessment of them is therefore out of the question. 

(Postma 1990: 231)?° 


The issue, of course, is not without importance, because the proportion of lo- 
cally-born slave children is an essential element in determining the role of first 
language acquisition in creolization. Evidently, in order to arrive at reliable esti- 
mates of the number of locally-born slave children, we have to take into account 
the fact that part of the non-adult slave population was born in Africa. Although 
no information on the place of birth of Suriname’s black population at differ- 
ent points in time is available, there is an indirect way to estimate the propor- 
tion of African-born children among the entire non-adult black population (see 


20. Because so little is known with certainty about the presence of infants among slave car- 
goes, and because their chances of survival were probably not too good, both during middle 
passage and after arrival in Suriname, in what follows the assumption is made that no children 
at all below the age of three were imported into Suriname. Note, however, that among the few 
Suriname-destined slavers for which data on children below the age of three are available, there 
is one (the Rusthof) that reports the presence of approximately 100 infants on board (Postma 
1990: 231). It should be kept in mind, therefore, that the estimates of the numbers of African- 
born children that will be presented below are on the conservative side. 
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Section 3.3.3.2 below). For this we make use of the fact that for Suriname we have 
relatively reliable figures for the age distribution both among the imports from 
Africa and among the black population, at specific points in time. The archival 
documents with respect to immigration, on which Postma’s calculations are based, 
contain information about the age composition for 13.6% of all Dutch slavers and 
for 10.3% of all Suriname-destined Dutch slavers. Table 3.7, which is based on 
Postma’s Tables 10.1 and 10.2, shows that between 1680 and 1803 the proportion 
of children (3-15 years) among the Suriname slave imports varied between 13.8 
and 23.3 percent:?! 


Table 3.7 Percentage of children (3-15 yrs) in a sample of Suriname imports 
and in a sample of the overall Dutch trade (1680-1803) 


Overall Dutch trade Suriname imports 
1680-1749 11-1296 13.896 
1750-1759 1996 17.996 
1760-1779 24-2596 23.396 
1780-1803 2196 22.7% 


A comparison of the Suriname figures with those for the overall Dutch trade 
shows a close correspondence between the two. The fact that with regard to the age 
distribution of the imported slave cargoes the Suriname sample corresponds so 
closely to the overall Dutch sample, both in the percentages of children imported 
and in the distribution of these percentages over time, clearly enhances the relia- 
bility of these figures. Further, the fact that there are no reasons to assume? that 
the presence of children was limited to the sample of the cargoes for which data 
on age composition have been found, allows us to project the sample data onto the 
entire Suriname import without distorting historical reality too much. The results 
of this projection are shown below: 


21. Note that these figures are considerably higher than those given in Postma's earlier work 
(1970: 104, 179-81), where it is stated that hardly any children were purchased by the Dutch be- 
fore 1700, whereas their proportion grew to 7.5% between 1700 and 1735 and to 21.5% between 
1735 and 1803. 


22. Although Postma does not confirm the representativeness of the sample explicitly, I assume 
that ifthere were any reasons to suppose that the sample was not representative, he would have 
mentioned them. Compare also the fact that, while almost all ships transported both men and 
women, data on sex distribution have been preserved for only 172 cargoes on a total number 
of 1,209 shipments. It may be assumed, therefore, that children were on board of most ships 
for which no age data were recorded. 
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Table 3.8 Projected percentages and numbers of children (3-15 yrs) among slaves 
imported to Suriname (1680-1803) 


Children (3-15 yrs) 


% N 
1680-17297 15.2 6,555 
1730-1759 15.2 10,298 
1760-1779 23.4 13,956 
1780-1803 22.7 2,263 
Total 18.3 33,072 


The findings presented in Table 3.8, combined with information on the age com- 
position of the black population at specific points in time discussed further below, 
allow us to estimate the proportions between A frican-born and locally-born black 
children in Suriname at specific points in time. This will be done in Section 3.3.3.2 
below. 

The proportion of children among slave cohorts differed according to place of 
departure. The percentages of children are as follows: 


Table 3.9 Percentages of children among slaves imported to Suriname (1684-1803) 


Grain Coast? 20.8% 
Gold Coast 15.4% 
Slave Coast 10.0% 
Loango 23.2% 
Unknown 14.8% 


The differences between the recruitment areas have to do with the fact that the 
overall percentage of children among slave cargoes increased between the end 
of the 17th and the end of the 18th century (cf. Table 3.7 above). Therefore, the 
percentage of children from the Slave Coast, a region that was important in the 
beginning of slave importation, is lower than that of children from e.g. the Grain 
Coast which did not begin to supply slaves until later. 


23. Note that the periodizations given in Tables 7 and 8 are not identical. 


24. With regard to post-1740 undifferentiated Guinea Coast ships and post-1740 Gold Cost 
ships, the same procedure was followed as for Table 3.5, i.e. 70% of these cargoes were allocat- 
ed to the Grain Coast and 30% to the Gold Coast category. For explanation see the remarks 
accompanying Table 3.5. 
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Finally, I will say a few words about the sex distribution among Africans 
brought to Suriname. The ratio of males to females among African imports was 
roughly 6 to 4. This means that the Dutch, in contrast to most other slave trading 
nations, almost succeeded in arriving at the 2-to-1 sex ratio among their slave car- 
goes which was considered ‘ideal’. The low proportion of women among Suriname 
imports may well be one of the causes for the relatively low percentage of black 
children that were present in Suriname during the first one hundred years (see 
Section 3.3.3.2). 


3.3.2.4 Europeans 
In contrast to the immigration of blacks, very little is known about the immigra- 
tion of whites. The information that is available is largely limited to estimates of 
the numbers of the different groups of immigrants; information on other var- 
iables, such as sex and age, is usually lacking. Since the pre-1667 immigration 
of English and Sephardic Jews was already discussed in Section 2.3, it will only 
be summarized here. At least four to five hundred English must have come to 
Suriname in that period, coming not only from Barbados but from St Kitts, Nevis 
and Montserrat as well (Rens 1953: 14). As to their ultimate origin, many of them 
appear to have derived from the south of England, in particular the area around 
London (Smith 1987). While it is not clear how many of these immigrants were 
indentured labourers, there can be no doubt that a fair number of them belonged 
to that category. Since by far most indentured labourers in that period were Irish, 
this must also have been the case for Suriname. This means that at least part of 
them were native speakers of Gaelic, not English. In other words, for them, just as 
for the African slaves, interethnic communication on the plantations involved the 
use of English as a second, not a first, language. This is especially relevant in view 
of the fact that these servants, who were the group closest to the African slaves 
in terms of social distance, played an important role in the formation of Sranan. 
The number of Sephardic Jews who came to Suriname in the 1665-1667 peri- 
od is estimated at some 200 at most. Part of them came from Pernambuco while 
others came directly from Europe; ultimately they all derived from the Iberian 
Peninsula, of course, with Portuguese and Spanish as their primary languages. 
In the last quarter of the 17th century they were complemented by Ashkenazic 
Jews coming from or via Amsterdam but ultimately deriving from Eastern and 
Central Europe. Although no information about their language(s) is available, it 
is reasonable to assume that Yiddish and German would have been part of their 
linguistic repertoire. This is relevant since there has been a continuous presence of 
German, especially Low-German, in Suriname from early on (see below). 
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As regards immigration in the post-1667 period, information is largely re- 
stricted to those who were involved in military activities, i.e. sailors and soldiers. 
Of the 735 men in the fleet that took Suriname in February 1667, only 125 stayed 
behind upon its departure in April of that year. Suriname’s ‘reconquest’ in 1668 
brought another 450 men in 1668; it is not clear how many of them stayed behind. 
Other groups of soldiers who came to Suriname in 1680 (152 men) and 1683 (611 
men) only stayed for a limited period of time (Schaafsma 1966). Generally speak- 
ing, however, soldiers tended not to return to Europe, as noted by Postma on the 
basis of archival evidence (Postma 2003:320). In spite of the limited duration of 
their residence, these groups may still have played a linguistically relevant role be- 
cause they formed significant part — between a quarter and a third - of the overall 
European population of the colony. In addition to that, some sailors and soldiers 
stayed in Suriname after the expiration of their contract, of them, trying to make 
a living in the colony, for example, as a white overseer. As to the origin of these 
sailors and soldiers, it is important to know that in this period Dutch ships as well 
as Dutch armies contained large numbers of foreigners (around 50%), a majority 
of whom were from areas where Low-German was spoken (Van der Sijs 2004: 50). 
Since 17th-century Low-German was more or less mutually understandable with 
Dutch, one might surmise that this had some influence on the Dutch spoken in 
Suriname, e.g. in the form of koinéization. Whether such influence can still be 
detected in modern Surinamese Dutch is unclear. 

Another group among the Dutch immigrants about whom we have a little 
information are the people who were brought to Suriname as servanten (compa- 
rable to the indentured labourers in the English colonies). Between 1685 and 1691, 
a group of 177 Dutch orphans was brought to Suriname, but this experiment was 
never repeated (Van der Linde 1966:56). Forced labour was also used to some ex- 
tent, but it seems that generally speaking Dutch attempts to use indentured labour 
were unsuccessful (Van der Linde 1966: 52ff, 82). 


3.3.5. Factors related to population 


While the previous section dealt with immigration, we will now turn our attention 
to the demographics ofthe population of Suriname at different points in time. It is 
important to discuss these topics separately because, although the two are obvious- 
ly related, they may certainly not be equated. For example, the ethnic composition 
of the African population at a certain point in time t is by no means necessarily 
identical to that of the immigration during a certain period p preceding t, if only 
because there was already an African population present at the beginning of p. At 
the same time, distinguishing the two systematically is somewhat artificial because 
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they are so closely related, for example in cases where we do have immigration data 
but no population data. In those cases, we will have to use the former to fill in gaps 
regarding the latter. I will begin by discussing developments in the ethnic com- 
position of the overall population in terms of African versus European descent. 
Then, what little evidence is available about the national and regional origins of 
the European population will be presented. Finally, the rate of nativization of the 
black population, i.e. the rate at which the proportion between the locally-born 
and the African-born changed in favor of the former, will be discussed. 


3334 Africans and Europeans 
Apart from enlarging enormously our knowledge of the African immigration 
into Suriname, Postma (1990) has also added substantially to what we know about 
the development of Suriname’s population, both of its black and white segments. 
Postma’s data, covering the years 1684-1754, are nicely supplemented by Van 
Stipriaan (1993), who presents figures for the 1752-1862 period. Taken together 
they cover the entire period of slavery except the first quarter of a century (1651- 
1684). While most figures predating Postma (1990) are based on estimates and ex- 
trapolations rather than hard data, these two authors have based their calculations 
on archival documents, especially those concerning the payment of so-called ‘head 
taxes ,?? which were ‘paid on an annual basis by the free citizens for members of 
their families, their servants, and their slaves’ (Postma, p. 185). Apart from census 
figures, which are very rare, head tax payment figures from the most specific data 
about population growth available. Unfortunately, they are not entirely unprob- 
lematic. First, new settlers were exempt from these taxes for their first ten years 
in the colony (Postma, p. 185). Second, these taxes were sometimes evaded by 
underreporting, i.e. reporting lower numbers of slaves than were actually present 
(Van Stipriaan, p. 311n). Postma has estimated the deviation due to the former 
factor at maximally 10%. As to underreporting, Van Stipriaan has calculated the 
following multiplication factors for three different years: 1.1 (1752), 1.41 (1774), and 
1.76 (1795). These figures are based on a comparison of head tax payment figures 
with a sample of plantation inventories providing full data on numbers of slaves. 
It should be noted that, while Van Stipriaan included these multiplication 
factors in his calculations, Postma did not do so with regard to the 10% devi- 
ation percentage. Since multiplication factors for other years are not available, 
I have chosen to present the figures from both authors in Table 3.10 as they are 
given by them. In order to make the figures presented by these two authors fully 


25. In Van Stipriaan’s case only the figures for 1752, 1774 and 1795 are based on head tax data. 
The remaining figures are based on a diversity of sources, mainly archival documents. 
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comparable, Postma’s figures should be adjusted by adding 10% and by applying a 
multiplication factor, which, extrapolating from Van Stipriaan’s calculations, may 
be estimated at somewhere between 1.0 and 1.1. 

The information provided by Postma and Van Stipriaan was supplemented 
with data from other sources, especially for the initial period, but these are based 
on estimates rather than head tax payments. Since the initial period is least doc- 
umented, figures are given for as many years and from as many sources as could 
be found, in order to counterbalance potentially deviant estimates. A result of this 
is that some discrepancies appear, most notably between the figures for the white 
population in 1666 given by Williamson (1923) and by Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 
(1975) (500 versus 2,200). Apparently, the latter did not include the large number 
of deaths caused by the 1665 epidemic (see Chapter 2) in their calculations until 
1668. Nevertheless, on the whole the figures for the initial period are sufficiently 
consistent to be considered reasonably reliable. 

Table 3.12 below presents the ethnic composition (in terms of European versus 
African descent) of Suriname’s population between 1651 and 1862. With regard 
to the category of blacks, we should note that this does not include Maroons. 
Although it is notoriously difficult to estimate their number, it is still useful to list 
the most reliable estimates found in the literature: 


Table 3.10 Numbers of Maroons (1678-1863) 


Year Number Source 

1678 350-400 Price (1976: 23) 

1679 700-800 Price (1976: 23-4) 

1702 1,000 Hoogbergen (1992: 39) 
1738 6,000 Brana-Shute (1985: 90n41) 
1749 3,000 Van der Meiden (1987: 109) 
1786 7,000 Encyclopaedie (1977: 87) 
c1800 6,200 Wolbers (1861: 538-9) 

1863 8,000 Encyclopaedie (1977: 87) 


The numbers of blacks mentioned in the historical sources (which form the basis 
for the column ‘blacks’ in Table 3.12) probably also do not include manumitted 
slaves. These were present from around 1700 onwards but their exact number 
before the last quarter of the 18th century is very difficult to assess (Beeldsnijder 
1991:7). In any case, their numbers did not exceed a few percent of the entire black 
population until the end of the 18th century, when their number started to grow 
rapidly, as can be seen in Table 3.11. 

To the extent that the figures for blacks are based on head tax data, these may 
also include Amerindian slaves. However, although Amerindians were kept as 
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Table 3.11 Numbers of manumitted slaves (1783-1830) 


Year Number Source 

1783 598 Beeldsnijder (1991: 25)?6 
1787 650 Hoogbergen (1992:58) 
1791 1,760 Hoogbergen (1992:58) 
1812 3,075 Van Lier (1977:71) 

1830 5,041 Van Lier (1977:71) 


slaves until well into the 19th century (Brana-Shute 1989), their numbers always 
remained very low, so even if they are included in the category of blacks, this 
cannot have made a big difference. Based on tax data, Van der Meiden (1987: 54), 
for example, gives a number of 134 Amerindian slaves for 1684. Oudschans Dentz 
(1949: 13), however, claims there were no less than 500 Amerindian slaves in 1671 
(in addition to the 2,500 black slaves), a figure that carries some weight as it is based 
on a historical document (a letter written by the colonists to the States of Zeeland 
(Encyclopaedie 1914-1917: 613)). Pending evidence to the contrary, I assume the 
number of ‘slaves’ or ‘blacks’ given in historical sources to refer only to black slaves. 


Table 3.12 Growth of black and white population in Suriname (1651-1862) 


Blacks Whites?” Direct source Ultimate source 
1652 200 150-200 Williamson 1923: 163 Calendar of State Papers 
1653/165428 ? 350 Van der Meiden 1987: 18; Biet 1664 
Rens 1953: 78 
1661 2,000 1,000 Williamson 1923:163; Van Calendar of State Papers 
der Meiden 1987:20 
1663 1,500- 2,000- Williamson: 164; Rens: 79; Calendar of State Papers 


2,000 2,5002 Van der Meiden 1987:20 


(continued) 


26. Note that the figure of 598 manumitted slaves given for 1738 (instead of 1783) by Van Lier 
(1977:71) and Hoogbergen (1992: 58) goes back to a printing error in Van Hogendorp (1801) as 
convincingly demonstrated by Beeldsnijder (1991:25-26). 


27. Itis unclear whether soldiers are included in this category. Soldiers formed a fluctuating, 
but at times considerable part of the white population. For example, in 1675 the regiment 
formed one fourth of the entire European population and a hundred years later, in 1773, the 
500 soldiers who came to Suriname to suppress the revolt of the Boni maroons likewise formed 
approximately one fourth of the entire white population. 


28. Van der Meiden (1987: 18) takes the date of Biet’s visit to Suriname to be January 1653, while 
Rens (1953: 78) assumes it to be January 1654. 


29. This number is based on the fact that the total population for this year is given as ca 4,000, 
combined with Rens’ estimate of the number of slaves as 1,500-2,000. 
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Table 3.12 (continued) 


Blacks Whites Direct source Ultimate source 

1665 3,000  1500?9 Williamson 1923: 164 Calendar of State Papers 

1666 2,400 5002! Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 1975:3; historical documents & old 
Williamson 1923: 164 maps; Byam 1665-667°2 

1667? 2,000 ? Rens 1953 ?? 

1668 1,850 1,070 Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 1975:3 historical documents & old 

maps 
1671 2,500 800 Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 1975:3 hist. documents & old maps 
1673 3,000 ? Rens 1953:80 various historical sources 


1675 1,800 550-600*4 Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 1975:3; letter by Governor Versterre 
Mulert 1917: 404-6 

1679 1,000 460 Voorhoeve & Lichtveld 1975:3 hist. documents & old maps’ 

1684 3,326% 65236 Postma 1990: 185 head tax data 


30. Note that this only refers to ‘men capable of wearing arms (Williamson, 1923: 164). The epithet 
‘capable of wearing arms’ is added frequently, but by no means always, when numbers of whites 
are mentioned in early sources. This raises the question whether the other figures presented in 
the column ‘Whites’ in Table 3.12 only refer to weerbare mannen ‘able-bodied mer (as they are 
called in Dutch sources) or to all whites (including women, children and elderly). Due to lack of 
information, this problem, which is especially relevant to the 1651-1680 period (for which no 
head tax data are available), cannot be solved here. At the same time, it should be realized that the 
numbers of white women and children in this period cannot have been very high. 


31. The sudden drop from 1,500 to 500 whites was the result of a major epidemic (Williamson 
1923:164). 


32. Rather than mentioning specific historical sources, Voorhoeve & Lichtveld (1975: 2) say 
their figures are based on ‘historical documents, both English and Dutch, and...old maps’, 
referring to several 20th-century publications, such as Rens (1953; 1954 [21982]) and Van 
Renselaar (1966). Although these works make extensive use of historical works and old maps, 
these are not specifically mentioned under “Ultimate source’, since it is not exactly clear what 
their relationship is to the figures presented by Voorhoeve & Lichtveld. 


33. This date refers to early 1667, before the take-over by the Dutch late February that year. 


34. Approximately half of these were English. According to Mulert (1927), the composition 
of the white population in 1675 was as follows: 120 English 'families' (either a single or a 
couple with or without children), 80 of whom were bound to leave the colony later that year; 
57 Portuguese Jewish men; and 247 Dutch men, 119 of whom were soldiers. The number of 
children is not mentioned. 


35. This figure differs from that presented by Van der Meiden (1987: 54). For a decomposition 
of the latter into adult males and females, and children, see Table 2.8. 


36. This figure is supported by a letter by Governor Van Sommelsdyk, who mentions 1,200 
whites in 1684, including the ca. 600 soldiers who had arrived with him the year before. This 
figure differs from that presented by Van der Meiden (1987:54). For a decomposition of the 
latter into adult males and females, and children, see Table 2.8. 
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Table 3.12 (continued) 


Blacks Whites Direct source Ultimate source 
1694 237 2 Oudschans Dentz 1949:18 “census data'?? 
1695 4,618 379 Postma 1990: 185 head tax data 
1700 8,926 745 Postma 1990: 185 head tax data 
1705 9,763 733 Postma 1990: 185 head tax data 
1710 12,109 845 Postma 1990: 185 head tax data 
1715 11,664 838 Postma 1990: 185 head tax data 
1720 13,604macro structures shape and are shaped by - and can be investigated through the 
analysis of - local, situated activity. In doing so, qualitative social research draws on the key 
rationale of integrative social theories such as Realist Social Theory (D]4.1): the assumption 
that micro activity in context and general macro structures are systematically interrelated. 
Those theories, however, generally do not elaborate on how these interrelations are real- 
ized and can be researched. In contrast, frameworks of qualitative social research such as 
Grounded Theory and ethnography do. Ethnographers apply and adopt macro theory to con- 
sider “social processes that for the most part lie outside the realm of investigation” (Burawoy, 
1998, 15) and understand situated activity as “the local [and contextualized] form of general 
properties of social life - patterns of role and status, rights and duties, differential command 
of resources, transmitted values and environmental constraints” (Hymes, 1996, 14). 


Blommaert, 2006, 4, emphasizes that there “is no way in which language can be ‘context-less’ 
in this anthropological tradition in ethnography. To language, there is always a particular 
function, a concrete shape, a specific mode of operation, and an identifiable set of rela- 
tions between singular acts of language and wider patterns of resources and their functions.” 
Consequently, as Lillis, 2008, 374, explains, the concept of language use “is used as a way of 
linking specific instances of language use with what individuals, as socially situated actors, 
do”: their nonverbal practices, their individual and organizational routines, and the social 


Dh 


Reflecting journalists’ perspectives on newswriting 


167 


Ethnography thus aims to understand micro-events as both unique and struc- 
tured, as cases — and to locate these cases within larger contexts and theories. 
strictly inductive approach, researchers would build their theory on empirical 
findings only, ignoring the accumulated knowledge of existing theories; in a 
purely deductive approach, they would risk overlooking what is not consistent 
with existing concepts. In an abductive approach, by contrast, surprising facts 
prompt researchers to create new concepts and thus to elaborate theory in order 
to explain the formerly unexpected. This abductive move is applied cyclically, 
which makes doing ethnography an interactive, adaptive, and open-ended pro- 
cess of generalization and validation, in which the theories, methods and even 
the research questions evolve and change.28 


How this has to happen, however, has not been clarified within ethnogra- 
phy itself. Traditional ethnography tends to be vague - and criticized - when 
explaining procedures of generalizing from observable practices to cases and 
then further to macro structures. Other potential pitfalls of ethnography, for 
example in practically-oriented newswriting research, are its traditional focus 
on oral communication. To avoid such pitfalls, ethnography has been and has 
to be combined with other research frameworks. 


28. 


structure beyond, which shapes and is shaped by the practices. In this understanding, Lillis 
analyzes practices of academic writing. However, as Keating, 2001, 294, remarksplantations to enable a bioprogram-like formation of Sranan. As will be 
shown in more detail in Section 3.3.3.2 below, the new data provided by Postma 


(1990) demand an adjustment of these figures. 


What is especially interesting about these population figures from the per- 
spective of language acquisition is the development of the black-to-white ratio, 
since this may tell us something about the access Africans had to Europeans as 
speakers of the ‘target language’. A rough calculation of the development of that 


ratio, based on Table 3.10, is represented in Table 3.14. 


Between the beginning of slave importation in the middle of the 17th century 
and the end of the 18th century, the black-to-white ratio shows a continuous in- 
crease, from 1:1 in 1651 to almost 25: 1 in 1783. After 1783 the ratio remains more 


42. This figure does not include the ca 300 soldiers who had come with Van Sommelsdyk in 


1683. 


43. Based on taxes, therefore reliable according to Van der Meiden. 
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Table 3.14 Development of black-to-white ratio (1652-1830) 


1652 1:1 
1661 2:1 
1671 3:1 
1684 5:1 
1700 12:1 
1744 20:1 
1783 24:1 
1830 18:1 


or less constant, until 1830, when it drops to 18:1. The dramatic increase of the 
proportion of blacks to whites between 1651 and 1783 is a result of the increase of 
the black population, which was not due to natural growth, but to large-scale im- 
portation, coupled with an extremely slow growth of the white population during 
this period. As Table 3.11 shows, blacks’ access to white language models deterio- 
rated rapidly from the very beginning of colonization in 1651. The proportion of 
blacks to whites increased dramatically during the 1670s and, especially, the 1680s, 
due to the expansion of the colony, in particular the number of sugar plantations. 
Blacks’ access to native speakers of English was reduced even further by the fact 
that in this same period a significant part of the English and their ‘old’ (pre-1667) 
slaves left the colony. Whatever the role of the non-English colonists as language 
models may have been, it is clear that that role was quickly diminished by the 
increase of the black-to-white ratio after 1680. 

As to the origins of the white population, only very little truly quantitative 
information is available. More frequent are general remarks concerning the overall 
composition of the white population in terms of European descent. For example, 
Wolbers (1861: 171-3), referring to the mid-18th century, writes that ‘the white 
population of Suriname consisted of a mixture of several European nations’, in- 
cluding Dutch, French, Germans, and Sephardic and Ashkenazic Jews. That this 
was already so at the beginning of the 18th century (and probably before) ap- 
pears from Van der Meiden (1987: 74), who bases his claim on archival documents. 
As regards the quantitative information we do have, it is important to present 
whatever information is available. Table 3.15, based on the Register der getrouwde 
persoonen aan Paramaribo (‘Record of persons married in Paramaribo’) for the 
years 1687-1700, included in the Generael Kercke Boeck (‘General Church Book’) 
presents the national origins of these people: 
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Table 3.15 National origins of whites married in Paramaribo between 1687 and 1700. 
Source: Van der Linde (1966: 58) 


National origin Men Women Total 
Netherlands 50 73 123 
France 27 10 37 
Germany 21 5 26 
Sweden 3 1 4 
Denmark 2 - 2 
England 2 2 4 
West India and Brazil 1 4 5 
North America (New York) 1 - 1 
East India (Batavia) 1 - 1 


Total 108 95 203 


Clearly, this table is not fully representative. Apart from the fact that it is only 
based on marriage records, it is also restricted both spatially (it only relates to 
Paramaribo) and temporally (it only covers the 1687-1700 period). In addition 
to that, it does not include Portuguese Jews, since most of them lived - and mar- 
ried - in their own enclave, Jews' Savannah. In 1684, i.e. only three years prior 
to the period covered in Table 3.15, Jews formed approximately one third of the 
total white population (Rens 1953: 79), a situation which continued throughout the 
next century. By the end of the 18th century, when many Jewish planters had left 
their plantations and moved to the city, Jews formed more than half of the white 
population of Paramaribo (excluding soldiers) (Cohen 1991:80). From a linguistic 
point of view, it is important to know that at this time most Sephardic Jews still 
spoke Portuguese as well as Spanish (Cohen 1991: 113). 

Despite its incompleteness, Table 2.10 confirms the picture that we find in the 
historical literature, namely that white 17th-century Suriname was an extremely 
diverse and multilingual society. Dutch was by no means the only or even the 
major European language used by whites: throughout the 17th and 18th centuries: 
the Dutch were never a majority among the white population and Portuguese and 
French were widely used. Van Stipriaan (1993:32) notes that in 1737 no less than 
half of all plantations was in the possession of non-Dutch owners: French (25%**), 
Portuguese (1896), and English/German (796). Although the exact linguistic con- 
sequences of this heterogeneity cannot be easily determined, it seems clear that 
it favored the use of Sranan as a lingua franca among whites (see Chapter 4 for 
further information). 


44. The high figure for French owners in 1737 may serve to explain a remark made by Anon. 
(c1740: 80-1), who, talking about ‘Negro-English’, says that ‘on plantations that used to be 
owned by French many French words are used’. 
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As to the regional origins of the people of Dutch descent, these are presented 
in the table below. 


Table 3.16 Regional origins of whites of Dutch descent married in Paramaribo between 
1687 and 1700 


Regional origin Men Women Total 
Holland 25 42 67 
Zeeland 12 18 30 
Utrecht 1 3 4 
Gelderland 2 2 4 
Overijssel 4 3 7 
Friesland 1 1 
Brabant 1 3 4 
Drente 1 - 1 
“The Southern Provinces ^ 4 1 5 
Total 50 73 123 


Table 3.16 shows that half of the people of Dutch descent came from the province 
of Holland (roughly the area between Amsterdam, The Hague, Rotterdam and 
Utrecht), while Zeeland accounted for another sixth. Apart from other factors, this 
may be related to the fact that as a colony Suriname was very much connected to 
these two provinces, first to Zeeland (1667-1683), then, after the establishment of 
the Societeit van Suriname in 1683, to the city of Amsterdam. Although this bias in 
the regional origins of Dutch inhabitants of Suriname may have had an impact on 
the formation of Sranan (as well as, of course, Surinamese Dutch), at this moment 
too little is known to go into this matter any further. 


33.3.0 The rate of nativization among the Blacks 

Although, as noted above, the earlier estimates made by Price (1976: 12) on the 
basis of Postma (1970), can no longer be maintained, it still holds true that the 
nativization of the black population of Suriname was an extremely slow affair. Van 
Stipriaan (1993: 341) has calculated, on the basis of sample figures gathered from 
archival documents, the proportion of African-born slaves to the whole enslaved 
population as 7196 in the third quarter and 5296 in the fourth quarter of the 18th 
century. In other words, more than one hundred years after the first Africans 
arrived in Suriname, two out of every three slaves living in Suriname had been 
born in Africa, not in Suriname. 


45. This refers to what is now the Dutch province of Limburg and the Dutch-speaking part of 
Belgium. 
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The high degree of Africanness of the slave population throughout the 18th 
century also becomes evident from data on the ‘rate of replacement’, i.e. the ratio of 
the number of slaves imported in a certain period to the number present at the be- 
ginning of that period. As shown in Table 3.17 and Figure 3.2, until 1700 the black 
population, the vast majority of whom had been born in Africa themselves, was 
continuously being supplemented and outnumbered by new arrivals from Africa. 
Although this tendency lessened somewhat in the 18th century, until 1750 the 
black population, more than two thirds of whom were African-born themselves, 
continued to be supplemented and replaced by huge numbers of new arrivals. In 
other words, during the entire formation period of Sranan the ‘African connection’ 
remained extremely strong, keeping the channel for cultural and linguistic input 
from Africa wide open. 

Note that for one particular decade the immigration-to-population ratio is 
especially high, indeed astronomical, namely the 1680-1699 decade, when almost 
10,000 new slaves were imported while at the beginning of that decade there were 
only some 1,500 blacks present in the entire colony. In terms of demographic devel- 
opment, the impact of such a change cannot be easily overestimated. To appreciate 
this, just try to imagine that eight or nine out of every ten people in your society 
are recent immigrants. In terms of language acquisition this implies that bozals’ 
access to seasoned slaves as target language models became progressively more 
difficult, to the point of being almost non-existent, during these years. 


Table 3.17 Ratio of slave import per decade to slave population present at beginning 
of decade (1651-1799) 


Number of blacks Number of immigrated Proportion of 
present in Suriname at blacks per decade immigration to 
beginning of decade** population 

1651-59 - 200 n.a. 

1660-69 2,000 2,800 14:1 

1670-79 2,000 3,500 1.8: 1 

1680-89 1,500 9,850 6.6: 1 

1690-99 6,000 7,345 1.2:1 

1700-09 8,926 7,773 0.9:1 


46. For those years (1660, 1670, 1680, 1690, 1760, 1770, 1780, 1790) for which no exact figures 
are available, we have to work with estimates. These estimates are based on the figures for the 
surrounding years in Table 3.12 and the annual import figures in Postma’s Table 2.2 (p. 35). As 
a result of this, the replacement rates for these years are less exact than those for other years. 


47. Figures for the period 1651-1679 are estimates based on Postma’s Table 2.2 (p. 35) and my 
Table 3.4. 
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Table 3.17 (continued) 


Number of blacks Number of immigrated Proportion of 
present in Suriname at blacks per decade immigration to 
beginning of decade population 

1710-19 12,109 7,617 0.6:1 

1720-29 13,604 10,538 0.8:1 

1730-39 18,190 18,603 1:1 

1740-49 23,666 22,734 1:1] 

1750-59 29,818 26,412 0.9:1 

1760-69 45,000 34,443 0.8:1 

1770-79 55,000 25,206 0:5:1 

1780-89 50,000 4,690 0.1:1 

1790-99 50,000 3,943 0.1:1 
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Figure 3.2 Ratio of slave import per decade to slave population present at beginning 
of decade (1651-1799) 


The slow speed of nativization of black Suriname also becomes evident from 
Oostindie’s and Van Stipriaan’s (1993: ch. 10) work in this area. Oostindie (1989, 
p. 99) presents the following figures for the sugar plantation Roosenburg: 
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Table 3.18 Percentages of locally-born slaves on sugar plantation Roosenburg 


1733 27.3 
1762 37.1 
1768 49.2 
1811 58.8 


Things were not better on the other plantation studied in detail by Oostindie, 
Mon Bijou - a coffee plantation: here, as late as 1811, only 56% of all slaves were 
locally born. The most striking results of Van Stipriaan's research, based on a 
large number of archival documents covering some 200 plantations, are the fol- 
lowing: Death rates exceeded birth rates right until emancipation; in other words, 
Suriname's black population experienced a negative natural population growth 
during the entire slavery period (Table 3.15, p. 318; cf. also Oostindie 1989, Table 1, 
p. 132). As late as the end of the 18th century the mortality rate was 40.7 per 
1,000 (Table 3.16, p. 323), while the birth rate remained below 20 per 1,000 in 
the same period (Table 52, p. 332). This means that without continuous massive 
importation from Africa, Suriname's black population would have been doomed 
to extinction. As late as 1835, the average age at death for all those plantation 
slaves who survived past the age of ten, was 37 years, while it was below 30 for 
the entire black population. It is especially the combination of an extremely high 
death rate and a low birth rate which caused the nativization of the black pop- 
ulation to proceed at a very slow pace. This means that there was a continuous 
and massive influx of speakers of African languages into Suriname for more than 
one hundred years after the onset of colonization. The most important linguistic 
implication of this, of course, is that African languages were in a position to leave 
their traces in the emerging creoles throughout the entire period during which 
they were formed. 


3.3.3.3 The creole-to-bozal ratio among slave children on the plantations 

Another important linguistic issue related to the rate of nativization of the black 
population is the question to what extent the formation of the Suriname creoles 
was a matter of second rather than first language acquisition. In this connection it is 
important to have an idea of the proportion between African-born and locally-born 
children, both among slaves and among Maroons. I will first discuss this issue with 
regard to the plantations, Unfortunately, no archival data about the place of birth of 
the black population are available. However, it is possible to estimate the proportion 
of African-born and locally-born children in an indirect way. This can be done 
by combining data on the age distribution among the black population at specific 
points in time (see Table 3.19 below) with data on the age distribution among the 
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African imports (see Table 3.8 above). It should be noted that although the figures 
in Table 3.19 are not corrected for tax exemption nor for underreporting, this is 
not really a problem here since what we are interested in here is the proportion of 
children on the overall population rather than absolute numbers. 


Table 3.19 Age distribution among the black and white population (1684-1830) 


Blacks Whites Source 


>12 (n)  «12(n) <12(%)*® >12(n) «12(n) <12(%) 


16844? 3,226 618 16.1 652 90 12.1 Van der Meiden (1987: 
54) (head tax data) 

1702 7,353 1,193 14.0 ? ? ? Hoogbergen (1992: 
304n53) (head tax 
data) 

1705 8,433 1,330 13.6 601 132 18.0 Postma (1990: 
Table 8.1) (head tax 
data) 

1710 10,372 1,2737 14.3 672 173 20.5 id. 

1715 9,702 1,962 16.8 671 167 19.9 id. 

1720 11,347 2,257 16.6 767 166 17.8 id. 

1725 11,945 2,382 16.6 785 162 17.1 id. 

1730 15,391 2,799 154 909 176 16.2 id. 

1735 18,799 3,397 153 1,038 228 18.0 id. 

1744 20,707 4,428 17.6 1,028 189 15:5 id. 

1754 27,533 5,890 17.6 1,275 166 11.7 id. 

1830 32,350 16,434 337 ? ? ? Oomens (1986: 156) 
(based on Teenstra 
1835, 1842) 


48. Unfortunately, my earlier Table 2.6 in Arends (1995a) contains a serious mistake: the figures 
given there, both for black and white children, represent the percentages of children below 
twelve as a proportion of the number of persons above twelve rather than as a proportion of 
the entire population. Mea culpa. The good news - at least from my point of view - is that the 
correct percentages, which are considerably lower than those given in Arends (19952), strength- 
en my argument that the percentage of black children was abnormally low. 


49. The figures given here for 1684, based on head tax data summarized by Van der Meiden 
(1987:54), replace those given in Arends (1995a). These earlier - strikingly deviant - figures 
were based on head tax data as summarized by Van der Linde (1966: 50). Since Van der Meiden's 
figures are much more in line with those given for other years, I prefer those over Van der 
Linde's. I have no explanation as to why the figures presented by these two authors differ so 
widely (but cf. note 38 in Arends 19953). 
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The low percentages for black children are confirmed by the figures given by 
Oostindie (1989), who, in his in-depth study of the sugar plantation Roosenburg, 
notes that the percentage of black children below 15 was as low as 1196 in 1720, 
only rising to around 2596 in the 1760-1800 period, and to 4196 in 1852 (Oostindie 
1989: 76). These percentages are very low when compared to the figures presented 
by Singler (1995: Table 5) for Martinique and Haiti: an average of around 1596 dur- 
ing the first 65 years in Suriname's existence against 2596 and 3096 for comparable 
periods in Haiti and Martinique, respectively. This is undoubtedly related to the 
fact that the percentages of children as well as women in the trade to Suriname 
were lower than those in the French trade (see below). 

On the basis of Table 3.8 and Table 3.19 the proportion of African-born to 
locally-born slave children can now be estimated as follows. (The calculation will 
only be demonstrated for one year, 1702, but the principle works the same for other 
years.) The number of black children (0-12 years) present in the colony in 1702 is 
1,193. Since Amerindian slave children are also included in this number, we have 
to adjust it slightly, say to 1,100. Projecting the Suriname sample figures for the age 
distribution among African immigrants (Table 3.8) on the entire Suriname import 
reveals that between 1693 and 1701 approximately 1,200 African children (3-25 
years) were imported. (The 1693-1701 period is the period during which children 
were imported who were potentially still below the age of thirteen in 1702.) Since 
almost all children in the 12-15 age span that were imported prior to 1702 were 
past the age of twelve in 1702, we have to subtract approximately one quarter from 
the total of 1,200 (assuming even distribution of imported children over the 3-15 
age span?). This leaves us with a group of approximately 900 children between the 
ages of three and twelve that arrived in the nine years preceding 1702. 

Before we continue, it should be noted that, due to the absence of accurate 
mortality figures for this period, it is impossible to calculate the exact proportion 
of African-born to Suriname-born black children. The earliest reliable mortality 
rates available are from the middle of the nineteenth century: at that time almost 
40% of all black children (by then all Suriname-born) died before the age of five. 
The mortality rate for children between the ages of five and ten was much lower, 
i.e. 3-496. (Van Stipriaan 1993: Table 3.19, p. 330). Apparently, the age of five was 
critical for survivalin Suriname. Note that this percentage obtained at a time when 
for more than fifty years planters had been making serious efforts to improve the 
living conditions for their slaves — especially since the late 1820s, when the policy of 


50. Since it is known that generally-speaking slave traders had a strong preference for ado- 
lescents and young adults, my assumption of even distribution across the 3-15 age span is 
probably not correct. However, since no age-specific figures are available, I am forced to make 
this assumption. Later on I will apply a correction factor to account for this bias. 
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so-called lotsverbetering (lit. ‘improvement in one’s fate’, i.e. amelioration policy) 
was initiated. Therefore it would be reasonable to assume that in the 18th century 
a higher mortality rate, say 50%, among black children obtained (note that this is a 
very conservative estimate). Departing from this mortality figure we can estimate 
the number of African-born children in 1702 as follows. 

If, as we may assume in the absence of evidence to the contrary, the 900 
imported children were evenly divided over the 3-12 age span, then some 300 of 
them were below the age of six upon arrivalin Suriname. If 5096 of these died (as- 
suming that African children were subject to the same critical age as locally-born 
children?) then some 150 of them were still alive in 1702. Of the remaining 750, 
some of those who arrived while past the age of five will have died before 1702. 
Since mortality at this age was relatively low, let us put this number at 50. Then, 
we have to subtract from the remaining 700 children all those who had passed 
the age oftwelve by 1702. Again assuming even distribution ofthe imported chil- 
dren over the age span, we can estimate the proportion of these at approximately 
5096, i.e. 350 children. This leaves us with a total of 350 African-born children 
on a total of 1,100 black children. In other words, approximately one out of every 
three black children present in Suriname in 1702 had been born in Africa. This 
does not necessarily mean that this proportion obtained throughout Suriname, 
since the situation on the plantations was different from that in Paramaribo. 
Since locally-born children were preferred as domestic slaves in the city while 
new imports were immediately sent to the plantations, the ratio of locally-born 
to African-born children on the plantations must have been lower than 2-to-1. 
However, as noted above, my assumption of even distribution across the 3-12 age 
span among imports is probably not correct. If we let these two factors cancel 
each other out, we arrive at a proportion of locally-born to African-born children 
on the plantations as 2-to-1. 

It is not surprising that applying the same method to later years (1730, 1754) 
yields higher creole-to-bozalratios among children (in the range of 5-to-1), simply 
because, however slowly, the process of nativization of the black population still 
continued. Still, the conclusion to be drawn from these figures is that, as far as the 
role of children in creole formation is concerned, this was clearly not a matter of 


51. This, of course, is open to doubt: it is possible that the critical age for survival should be stat- 
edin terms of years since arrival rather than birth. In that case, the African children surviving 
past the age of five should be estimated at a lower number. In addition, differential mortality 
rates between African-born and locally-born children may have played a role as well. But note 
that, although in general (i.e. across the Caribbean) mortality rates for African-born seem to 
have been higher than for locally-born, Van Stipriaan (1993:325) suggests that Suriname may 
have been an exception to that rule. For the purpose of this chapter I assume critical age and 
mortality rates to be equal for African-born and locally-born children. 
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first language acquisition only. Every African child between ages three and twelve 
arrived in Suriname with knowledge of one or more West African language(s). 
Since all black children on the plantations, whether they had been born in Africa 
or Suriname, (as well as, if present, the white children, for that matter) were taken 
care of by a creole mama,” they grew up in close contact with each other. This 
means that there were ample opportunities for Suriname-born and African-born 
children to influence each other in their language acquisition processes, although 
in exactly what ways is impossible to say. 


3.3.3.4 The creole-to-bozal ratio among Maroons 

Although no historical documents are known that contain figures on the pro- 
portion between the African-born and locally-born segments of the Saramaka 
population in the 18th century, there is sufficient information available on the 
basis of which this proportion can be estimated. Due to limitations in the data, 
these calculations are subject to two restrictions: first, they can be made for two 
years only, 1702 and 1749; second, they apply to the entire Maroon population, 
which from ca. 1730 onwards includes not only the Saramaka but the Ndyuka as 
well, whose formation began around that time (Hoogbergen 1990: 73). Since by 
1749 the proportion of locally-born among the latter most likely was lower than 
it was among the Saramaka (due to the fact that their formation began almost 50 
years after the Saramaka), the incorporation of the Ndyuka in these calculations 
has a negative effect on my calculation of the proportion of locally-born. In other 
words, the proportion of locally-born among the Saramaka was probably higher 
than appears from the calculations below. 

As noted by Hoogbergen (1990: 71), ‘[b]ased on information received from the 
plantations, the authorities in the districts — the so-called burgher-kapiteins — held 
a record of all -awayaway' or ‘returned’ slaves” On the basis of these records, 
Hoogbergen estimates the number of runaways per year at 0.596 of the entire 
Surinamese black population in that year. However, only one third of these (i.e. 
0.1796) stayed away from the plantations permanently. The fact that reliable figures 
(based on head tax records?^) of the black population for the 1702-1749 period 
are available (see Table 3.10 above), makes it possible to calculate the numbers of 
permanent runaways in this period by projecting the 0.1796 figure on these figures: 


52. The name refers to the fact that most of these children were ‘creoles’, i.e. born in Suriname. 
53. Burgher-kapitein (lit. ‘civilian captain’) was the highest rank in a burgher militia (lit. ‘civil 
militia). 

54. Due to underreporting, these figures should be raised by approximately 10% (Arends 
19952: 257-58). 
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Table 3.20 Estimated numbers of permanent run-away slaves (1702-1749) 


Number of blacks Estimated number of permanent 
at beginning of period run-away slaves per period 

1702-09 9,3455 127 

1710-19 12,109 214 

1720-29 13,604 265 

1730-39 18,190 361 

1740-49 23,666°° 402 

Total 1,369 


Addition of 10% (because of underreporting) yields a total number of around 1,500 
permanent runaways for the entire 1702-1749 period. 

A reliable estimate of the proportion of locally-born among the Maroon pop- 
ulation in 1749 is possible if, in addition to the ‘immigration’ figures in Table 3.17, 
we have at our disposal population figures for the 1702-1749 period. These figures 
are provided by Hoogbergen, a leading scholar in Suriname Maroon history, who 
estimates the number of Maroons present in Suriname in 1702 and 1749 at 1,000- 
1500 and 6,000, respectively (Hoogbergen 1990: 73,75). Since the same author, in 
a later publication (Hoogbergen 1992: 39), gives 1,000 as the number of Maroons 
in 1702, I will proceed from that figure.” By combining population figures and 
immigration figures, the number oflocally-born Maroons in 1749 may be estimat- 
ed at some 4,500, i.e. 3/4 of the Maroon population.?? This figure is in agreement 


55. Since no figure is available for the year 1702, I have taken the mean of the figures for 1700 
and 1705. 


56. Since no figure is available for the year 1740, I have taken the mean of the figures for 1735 
and 1744. 


57. Van der Meiden (1987:109), referring to a letter written by Governor Mauricius in 1750, 
estimates the total number of Maroons around this time at 3,000 (cf. Table 2.5 above). The dif- 
ference may be explained by the fact that some Maroon areas (especially the Eastern and North 
Eastern regions, where new Maroon tribes such as the Ndyuka had started to form recently) 
are included in Hoogbergen's calculation (p. 75) but not in Van der Meiden's (p. 109). 


58. This figure is calculated as follows. The difference between the Maroon population in 1749 
(6,000) and in 1702 (1,000) is 5,000. Subtraction from this figure of the 1,500 newcomers who 
joined the Maroon groups in this period yields 3,500. However, part of these newcomers were 
not alive anymore in 1749, say one third, i.e. 500. Part of the original population of 1,000, al- 
most all of whom were African-born (Price 1976: 32), was not alive anymore in 1749 either, say 
half, i.e. 500. Therefore, we have to raise the number of 3,500 locally-born with an extra 1,000, 
yielding 4,500 locally-born. This means that roughly three quarter (4,500 out of 6,000) of the 
Maroon population in 1749 had been born in Suriname. 
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with Price's (1976: 34) estimate that around 1770, i.e. 20 years later, ‘about 99% of 
the Saramaka population would have been Suriname-born, 

Comparing these figures with those for the plantations shows an enormous 
difference. 

On the basis of Van Stipriaan’s (1993: 341) calculations, based on plantation 
records for a sample of 5,555 slaves, the percentage of locally-born slaves in 1749 
can be estimated at a maximum of 25%.° This means that by 1750 the nativiza- 
tion among Maroons had progressed at least three times as far as it had among 
slaves. The fact that the nativization rates of the two populations among whom two 
creoles emerged — Saramaccan and Sranan — differ so markedly, shows that the 
formative processes that produced them differed in certain respects, in particular 
the fact that first language acquisition played a bigger role and second language 
acquisition a smaller role in the case of Saramaccan than of Sranan. 


3.4 Summary and conclusion 


Before I go on to summarize the major findings of this section, there is one addi- 
tional conclusion that can be drawn. Relating the figures and estimates presented 
above to what is the most reliable information regarding the numbers of planta- 
tions in Suriname (Wekker 1991°°), we can calculate the average black population 
per plantation at different points in time. Starting with an average of around ten 
slaves per plantation in the 1660s, the number rose to around twenty in the 1670s. 
Once the expansion phase was well on its way, it jumped to around seventy at the 
turn of the 18th century, leveling out at 45-60 in the first half of the 18th centu- 
ry. While the average adult black population went up and down throughout this 
period, the non-adult population remained more or less constant. On average 
there were between seven and ten black children per plantation, two of whom had 
been born in Africa. This means that even as late as 1750 for every locally-born 


59. Since the proportion of locally-born slaves was 29% for the 1750-1769 period and 48% for 
the 1780-1809 period, an estimate of 25% for 1749 seems realistic. The 25% estimate is sup- 
ported by the fact that Beeldsnijder (1994: 125), based on plantation inventories for a sample of 
2,062 slaves, calculates the proportion of locally-born slaves in the 1730-1750 period at 16.2%, 
a figure which, due to inaccuracies in plantation inventories, was probably higher in reality. 


60. Wekker’s (1991) figures, based on extensive historical-cartographic research, are the most 
reliable to date. I adjusted Wekker’s figures downward somewhat to correct for the timber 
estates that are included in his category of ‘plantation’. Timber estates were very different from 
plantations in many respects which are linguistically relevant: only males worked there, there 
were no children, and the slaves enjoyed a much greater degree of independence. 
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child acquiring the creole as a first language there were around ten African-born 
adults — for whom learning the creole was a matter of second language acquisition. 
Clearly, the formation of Sranan was no less a matter of second as it was of first 
language acquisition. 

Summarizing the main results of this section, it is clear that, with the ex- 
ception of the early but poorly documented shipments from the Bight of Biafra, 
almost all slaves that were imported into Suriname during the first 75 years of 
its existence were shipped from the Slave Coast and from the Loango area. Gold 
Coast and Grain Coast slaves did not arrive until after the foundations of the 
Suriname creole languages had been laid. This means that the primary candidates 
for substrate influence are Kikongo and Gbe. Secondary influence may have been 
exerted by Kwa languages from the Gold Coast area, such as Twi. Other languages, 
such as those belonging to the Kru, Mande and Atlantic branches of Niger-Congo, 
were not represented in Suriname during the formative period of the Suriname 
creoles. Therefore, the West African substrate in Suriname may be characterized 
as relatively homogeneous. 

It was also shown that the rate of nativization of the slave population was ex- 
tremely slow: more than one hundred years after colonization still more than 70% 
of that population was African-born. During the first fifty years of colonization the 
entire population was outnumbered by new arrivals from Africa every three to five 
years; during the next fifty years this happened almost every ten years. While there 
was little vertical (generational) continuity within the black population itself, due 
to high death rates and low birth rates, there was an enormous amount of hori- 
zontal continuity in terms of an ongoing stream of cultural and linguistic input 
from Africa, which lasted until the last quarter of the 18th century. This means 
that creole formation in Suriname was to a large degree a matter of second rather 
than first language acquisition. Since the substrate was relatively homogeneous, 
this also means that there was ample opportunity for the substrate languages to 
leave their imprint on the emerging creoles. 


CHAPTER 4 


Meta-linguistic evidence 


Variation, attitudes and linguistic repertoires 
in the pre-Emancipation era 


41 Introduction 


In the historical study of Creoles little attention has been devoted to synchronic 
variation in the early stages of these languages. This can be explained, of course, by 
the fact that for most of these languages the early stages have hardly been studied 
at all, so the issue of variation did not arise in the first place. It seems, however, 
that for some Creoles, such as Sranan, enough data are available to allow at least an 
exploratory investigation of this issue.! The primary sources to contain such data 
are the manuscript and printed dictionaries that were compiled by the Moravian 
missionaries in the 18th and 19th centuries, such as Schumann (1778, 1783) and 
Wullschlagel (1856). While the majority of our data are concerned with lexical 
issues, there are a few places where observations are made regarding other aspects 
of variation, such as pronunciation. 

Another topic on which these as well as several other sources provide relevant 
information has to do with language attitudes and use: what do our sources say 
about the views different groups of speakers held about Sranan and about who used 
it, and when and where? It turns out that, in spite of the overwhelmingly negative 
attitude towards it, Sranan was widely spoken by Europeans, especially women, a 
finding that may have important implications for the reconstruction of its history. 


4.2 Variation in early Sranan 


The investigation of early variation, apart from being worthwhile in itself, is rele- 
vant to a number of issues. First of all, since almost all of our information on the 
early stages of the Suriname Creoles - as well as most other Creole languages - is 
derived from European sources, such as dictionaries, grammatical descriptions 


1. Although Saramaccan will be referred to frequently in the discussion, this will mostly be 
in terms of what Saramaccan sources tell us about variation in Early Sranan. Variation in Early 
Saramaccan is not sufficiently documented to enable us to discuss it in any detail. 
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and Bible translations, the question arises whether these documents provide us 
with a representative image of the language as it was actually spoken, especially 
by the blacks. Some creolists (e.g. Bickerton 1988:281) have even gone so far as to 
claim that early documents are so unreliable as to make them unfit as sources of 
hard linguistic evidence. While this is clearly an exaggeration, it is true that we 
cannot simply take the information presented in early sources for granted. A study 
of variation in early Sranan may help us shed some light on this issue. 

Second, with our greatly increased insight into the historical development of 
the Suriname Creoles, especially Sranan and Saramaccan (e.g. Arends 1989, Smith 
1987, Bruyn 1995a, Plag 1993, Migge 2003, Van den Bergto appear, Braun 2005), 
information concerning variation in the early stages may contribute to acquiring 
a more precise understanding of the diachronic development of these languages. 

Third, an empirical confirmation of the existence of early variation would pro- 
vide independent support for the hypothesis, first expressed by Alleyne (1971: 170), 
that the Caribbean Creoles 'show considerable variation from the beginning rather 
than early and rapid crystallization. Any evidence we would be able to find for 
variation in Early Sranan could be taken to support the argument for an early 
origin of the Creole continuum (cf. Alleyne 1980: 198). By extension, it would 
also support the claim that creolization is a gradual rather than an instantaneous 
process (cf. Arends 1986, 1989, 1993a). 

These issues, however, will not be dealt with in any detail in this chapter, since 
its main purpose is simply to present a survey ofthe types of variation found in the 
early sources. First, I will present a list of the dimensions along which variation 
occurred in Early Sranan;? then, these dimensions of variation will be discussed 
and illustrated in some more detail; and, finally, I will briefly consider the impli- 
cations of my findings for the issues mentioned above. 

Based on meta-linguistic remarks found in a number of18th and 19th century 
sources, the following dimensions of variation may be distinguished:? ethnicity 
(African vs. European), geography (plantation vs. Paramaribo), ownership (wheth- 
er speakers fell under the authority of the English, the Portuguese or the Dutch), 


2. The period referred to by the word ‘Early’ in this label stretches roughly until 1850. It should 
be noted, however, that due to lack of information we can say very little about the presence of 
variation during the first one hundred years or so in the existence of Sranan. 


3. My primary sources were Schumanns (1783) and Wullschlagel’s (1856) Sranan dictionaries, 
both written within the ‘Moravian linguistic tradition, which is characterized by a conscientious 
and insightful treatment of the Surinamese creole languages. Departing from their observations, 
additional sources were consulted. It should be stressed, however, that this chapter is not based on 
a systematic investigation of all relevant sources; it is, rather, intended as an exploratory survey 
of what meta-linguistic information about variation can be gleaned from these early sources. 
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religion (the special variety of Sranan developed by the Moravian missionaries), 
and, finally, place of birth (whether speakers were born in Suriname or in Africa). 
The dimensions of variation discussed here are the following: 


Ethnicity 

The distinction here is between bakra tongo lit. ‘white man’s language’, i.e. ‘white 
Sranan, ‘Sranan as spoken by whites’, on the one hand, and nengre tongo lit. “black 
man’s language’, i.e. ‘black Sranan)’, ‘Sranan as spoken by Blacks’, on the other.* 
Whereas the former would be more influenced by the European language(s) spo- 
ken by bakras (Europeans), the latter would be more influenced by the African 
languages spoken by the (ancestors of the) blacks. 


Geographical location 

Our source clearly indicates that there were differences between ‘urban Sranan’, 
the language of the capital (Paramaribo), on the one hand, and ‘rural Sranan’, the 
language as it was spoken on the plantations, on the other. 


Ownership 

This label refers to the fact that since different plantations were owned by speakers 
of different languages — mainly English, Portuguese, or Dutch, the Creoles spoken 
on these plantations differed as well. In the contemporary literature a distinction 
is made between the language of the ‘new’ (post-1667, i.e. non-English-owned) 
plantations vs. the language of the ‘old’ (pre-1667, i.e. — formerly - English owned) 
plantations. Similarly, a separate variety called Djutongo (lit. ‘Jews’ language’) 
is occasionally mentioned in the early sources. This label refers to the lexically 
Portuguese-influenced Creole once used on the Portuguese-owned plantations 
along the Upper Suriname River, which may well have been the predecessor of 
Saramaccan. 


Religion 

Because the Moravian Brethren,? who made extensive use of Sranan in their mis- 
sionary activities, needed new vocabulary to refer to Christian concepts, a separate 
register of Sranan called ‘church Creole’ or ‘pulpit language’ emerged. Apart from 
exhibiting lexical idiosyncrasies, this register is also characterized by certain pho- 
netic features such as spelling pronunciation. 


4. In referring to these two varieties I will use the modern spellings (bakra tongo, nengre tongo), 
except, of course, in quotations from older sources using a different spelling. 


5. The Moravian Brethren began their missionary work in Suriname in 1735 among the Indians, 
expanding it to the Saramaka Maroons in 1765, and finally to the plantation slaves in late 1820s. 
They are known for their linguistic abilities, both in description (grammars, dictionaries) and 
translation (mostly biblical). 
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Place of birth 

The fact that some blacks acquired Sranan as a first language (i.e. those who were 
either born in the colony or during the ‘middle passage’ or shortly before departure 
from Africa) while for others (i.e. those who entered Suriname as speakers of some 
African language(s)) it was a second language, led to differences between ‘native 
Sranan’ and ‘non-native Sranan’. Although the same situation may have existed 
for whites, lack of documentary evidence does not allow us to go into that any 
further. Lack of evidence also precludes any discussion of Saramaccan in terms 
of differences between native and non-native varieties, although such differences 
must have existed as long as new runaways were accepted into the community (i.e. 
until the early 19th century). 

Although age is not distinguished as a separate category here, a few remarks 
may be found in the contemporary literature concerning this variable (Stedman 
1790: 516; Wullschlagel 1856: vii-viii). The remarks made by these authors relate 
to the preservation by older speakers of English-derived words for concepts for 
which younger speakers use Dutch-derived words. Since the replacement of cer- 
tain English-derived words by Dutch-derived words will be shown to be primar- 
ily a feature of urban Sranan, these remarks will be discussed in the section on 
geographical variation. Apart from the references to the dimensions of variation 
listed above, a few remarks can be found in the early sources concerning types 
of variation which cannot be related to any of these categories. These are briefly 
discussed in Section 4.2.6. 


4.21 Ethnicity: nengre tongo and bakra tongo 


Under the entry bakkra, Schumann’s Sranan dictionary (1783) clearly indicates 
that the Sranan spoken by Europeans was sufficiently different from the Blacks’ 
variety to warrant a separate name:° 


a jeri Bakkra, ‘he understands the Negro language’, because, when the blacks say 
Bakkra-tongo, they mean by that the Negro English language as the European 
whites here speak it: the Dutch and the German language are both called Duits- 
tongo.” (source: Schumann)? (Schumann 1783, s.v. bakkra) 


6. All translations are mine, unless indicated otherwise. 


7. ‘The use of the term 'Duits-tongo' for both German and Dutch can be explained by the fact 
that in earlier stages of Dutch the word ‘duits’ was sometimes used to refer to both languages. 


8. Since in compiling his Sranan and Saramaccan dictionaries, Schumann used one or more 
informant(s), whom he sometimes quotes more or less verbatim, quotations from these diction- 
aries are followed by an indication of their actual source, i.e. either ‘source: Schumann or ‘source: 
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In all, there are thirty-six words in Schumann’s dictionary which are labeled “bakra 
tongo'. As would be expected, most of these words are of Dutch derivation, since 
quite some time before Schumann's compiled his dictionary English as the lan- 
guage of the ruling class had been replaced by Dutch.? There are, however, some 
exceptions, i.e.words identified by Schumann as bakra tongo, which are not taken 
from Dutch. These words are either derived from English (arede, fesi, pili/piri, sibi) 
or from Portuguese (adjossi). The nengre tongo (Blacks' Sranan) counterparts of 
these non-Dutch-derived bakra tongo words, as given by Schumann, are of diverse 
origin: either English, Portuguese, or, in one case (dorro, ‘sieve’) even Dutch). 


Table 4.1 Non-Dutch derived bakra tongo words, with their equivalents in nengre tongo 
(Schumann 1783) 


Meaning nakra tongo nengre tongo 

already arede (< En. ‘already’) kaba (< Pt. ‘acabar’, i.e. finish’) 
goodbye adjossi (< Pt. ‘adeus; i.e. goodbye’) ^ kroboi (< En. ‘goodbye? !°) 

go towards s.o. fesi (< En. face) miti (< En. ‘meet’) 

pull s.o's leg pili/piri (< En. 'peel) en 

sieve sibi (< En. ‘sieve’) dorro (< Du. ‘door’ i.e. through") 


The great majority of bakra tongo words, however, as mentioned above, are derived 
from Dutch. In most cases, the nengre tongo equivalents of these Dutch-derived 
bakra tongo items are taken from English, such as lossi, ‘roast’, biggi, ‘big’, redi/ledi, 
‘red’/yellow’, and NT biggi futtu, ‘thigh’ < En. ‘big + foot’ (BT boutu< Du. ‘bout’ 
i.e. ‘leg, quarter’).!? In a few cases the nengre tongo counterpart of Dutch-derived 


Schumann's informant. Commentary by Schumann himself is always in German in the original 
manuscript (with occasional usage of Latin grammatical terminology), never in Sranan. This 
would have been odd anyway, since the primary purpose of the dictionary was to facilitate the 
acquisition of Sranan by his fellow Brethren (most of whom were speakers of German). Cf. the 
following remark from Schumann's diary referring to his Saramaccan dictionary: ‘I checked and 
improved it thoroughly together with our Johannes: (Stáhelin p. 347, quoted in Kramp 1983:9). 
As noted by Price (1990), this Johannes could only be Johannes Alabi. 


9. However, other European languages, such as German, Portuguese and French, were also used 
(cf. Section 4.3.2 below). Contrary to what is usually assumed, English remained in use as well, 
albeit on a relatively small scale (cf., e.g. Stedman 1790; see Section 4.3.3.2 below). 


10. This is the derivation proposed by Schuchardt (1914:xxv); an African origin has also been 
claimed for this item. 


11. Schumann does not provide the nengre tongo equivalent with the intended meaning. 


12. Although the constituent words are derived from English, the expression as such, of course, 
is either an innovation or a substrate calquing. 
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bakra tongo items has a different, i.e. non-English, origin. It may be Portuguese, 
as in the case of kaba ‘and’, or African, as in the case of jorka ‘picture’. !? This in- 
formation is summarized in the table below: 


Table 4.2 Dutch derived bakra tongo words, with their English- 
and non-English-derived equivalents in nengre tongo (Schumann 1783) 


Meaning bakra tongo nengre tongo 

and en (< Du. ‘er) kaba (< Pt. ‘acabar, i.e. finish’) * 

roast bakka (< Du. bakken’) lossi (< En. ‘roast’) 

fat deki (< Du. ‘dik, i.e. ‘fat’) biggi (< En. ‘big’) 

picture printje (< Du. ‘prentje, i.e. ‘small jorka (< unknown African 
picture’) language) 

yellow geel (< Du. ‘geel, i.e. ‘yellow’) redi/ledi (< En. ‘red’) 

shelter from rain ? kibri areen (< En. ‘cover + rain) 

thigh boutu (< Du. ‘bout, i.e. leg, quarter?) biggi futtu (< En. ‘big + foot’) 


In one case, the etymon for the bakra tongo and nengre tongo equivalents is the 
same (En. ‘devil”), but the latter has it in a partially reduplicated form (didübri), 
while the former does not (diibri). Finally, there is one item in Schumann’s dic- 
tionary which is relevant here, namely the word kibri, which occurs in the sen- 
tence mi go kibri areen (sw. kibri), Tm going to take shelter from the rain’, where 
the informant adds that this is how “we blacks usually say it”, without, however, 
providing any further information about bakra tongo usage. Summarizing, the 
examples given here indicate that the most salient feature of the variety known 
as bakra tongo in the late 18th century is the use of Dutch-derived words where 
blacks would use English-derived words instead. 

As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, another major Sranan diction- 
ary besides Schumann’s - Wullschlagel’s (1856) German-Sranan dictionary - was 
also consulted for information on variation in Early Sranan. In the preface to this 
work, the author talks about 


[t]his (language) [i.e. Sranan, JA], which (is) usually called Ningre-tongo ‘Negro 

language’ by the blacks themselves, or simply Ningre ‘Negro’, but often also Bakra 

‘European’ (presumably as opposed to their original African languages)... 
(Wullschlagel 1856: vi) 


13. The African origin of this word is suggested by Echteld (1961: 50), but, unfortunately, no 
specific source language is mentioned. 


14. An alternative word for ‘and’ in nengre tongo is derived from English: nanga (< En. ‘along’). 


15. Note that Du. ‘bout’ refers only to animals, not humans. 
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This remark is made more explicit by a note under the entry Sprache, ‘language’ 
in the same dictionary, where it is said that ningre-tongo is the word for the lan- 
guage of the blacks, but that “African [italics mine, JA] blacks call the language 
spoken here [i.e. in Suriname, JA] bakra as well”. This strongly suggests that the 
word bakra as used in Wullschlagel’s dictionary is not synonymous with the word 
bakra tongo as used in Schumann’s. According to Wullschlagel, the term bakra was 
sometimes used by African-born blacks to refer not specifically to the European 
variety of Sranan, but to the entire spectrum of this language, apparently in op- 
position to their native African languages. In fact, the word bakra tongo does not 
occur at all in Wullschlagel’s dictionary. '° 

This suggests that by the time Wullschlagel published his dictionary - some 
seventy-five years after Schumann compiled his — the distinction between bakra 
tongo and nengre tongo, as a consequence of the substitution and addition of many 
Dutch-derived words in both varieties, had become blurred. Further evidence 
for this may be found in the following. In his dictionary, Wullschlagel uses the 
labels ‘h’ (for ‘hollandisch’, i.e. Dutch) and ‘a’ (for ‘alt, veraltet’, i.e. archaic) to 
mark words recently borrowed from Dutch and words going back to the English 
period, respectively: 


In the present dictionary those words [recently borrowed from Dutch, JA], which 
may be quite common among Paramaribo blacks, but unknown among the blacks 
at the plantation, are marked h (for ‘hollandisch’, i.e. Dutch)...Those originally 
English words, however, that have gradually fallen out of use, but that are still 
understood by many elderly blacks, are marked a (for ‘alt, veraltet’, i.e. obsolete). 

(Wullschlagel 1856: vii-viii) 


Now, the fact that many of the Dutch equivalents for English-derived words 
(known only to elderly blacks) are not marked by Wullschlagel to indicate that 
they were restricted to a specific variety such as urban Sranan or ‘church Sranan’, 
indicates that these Dutch words were fully accepted, not only in Paramaribo, but 
on the plantations as well. This shows that by the middle of the 19th century a new 
lexical stratum taken from Dutch had been added to the Sranan lexicon in both 
its nengre tongo and its bakra tongo varieties. 

The idea that the distinction between bakra tongo and nengre tongo was dying 
out by the middle of the 19th century is receives further support from the fact 
that none of the lexical items labeled “bakra tongo’ by Schumann is given the label 


16. Based on an automatic search (1/25/05) of the electronic version of the dictionary available 
at <www.sil.org>. 
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‘h? by Wullschlagel.!” This means that these words were not restricted to urban 
Sranan but had been integrated into the plantation variety as well. Some of these 
items, however, are given by Wullschlagel in a form different from Schumann’s, 
the difference consisting in most cases either in the addition or replacement of 
a paragogic vowel (in the latter case, the vowel being replaced is usually <e>). 
Examples are geeli for geel, ‘yellow’, joeroe for üre and hiire, ‘hour, rent’, kapoe for 
kappe, ‘cut’, morsoe for morse, ‘dirty’, and sneiri for sneier, ‘tailor’. Apparently, these 
Dutch-derived words were being adapted to the phonology of the great majority 
of words in the Sranan lexicon, as a result of which they ceased to function as 
markers of bakra tongo. 

This does not mean, however, that the older English layer of the Sranan lexi- 
con was replaced completely by these new words taken from Dutch. The fact that 
in Wullschlagel’s dictionary almost half of the bakra tongo words have a nengre 
tongo synonym, without the latter being marked ‘archaic’, suggests that this is not 
the case. Rather, these new Dutch words served to create doublets for a number of 
English-derived words which still remained in use, perhaps mostly on the more 
distant plantations. At the same time, many other Dutch-derived words, which are 
absent from Schumann’s dictionary, are marked by Wullschlagel as being typical 
of urban Sranan. This shows that proportion of Dutch vocabulary - the variable 
that used to mark the difference between bakra trongo and nengre tongo — was 
beginning to serve as a marker of the difference between urban Sranan and plan- 
tation Sranan. This may be related to the fact that towards the end of the 18th 
century ‘urban Sranan’ came to be identified less and less with ‘white Sranan’. In 
this period, as a result of the significant growth of the black population, mainly 
due to the influx of manumitted blacks, Paramaribo had become very much a 
black town (R. Brana-Shute 1989; Hoefte 1996): in 1787, out of a total population 
of around 15,000 people, blacks numbered over 12,000 (Cohen 1991:80). In ad- 
dition, the fact that the urban black population, which consisted of manumitted 
blacks, mulattoes, domestic slaves, and skilled slaves, had a higher prestige than 
the plantation slaves undoubtedly contributed to making the urban variety the 
socially higher valued one. 

One, perhaps, puzzling finding is that several ofthe words labeled bakra tongo 
in Schumann’s Sranan dictionary (adjossi, aréde, bakka, beginn, dondro, dübri), are 


17. Five of the thirty-six items labeled bakra tongo by Schumann do not occur in Wullschlägel’s 
dictionary. These words are (the equivalent given by Wullschlagel is given in parentheses): arede 
(kaba), dübri (didiebri), kalfe (no equivalent), pili/piri — in the specialized meaning of ‘to pull 
someone's leg’ - (kori), and winiboom (droifiboom). Note that in two cases the equivalent given by 
Wullschlagel (kaba, didiebri) is identical to the word labeled nengre tongo by Schumann. (Based 
on an automatic search (1/25/05) of the electronic version of Wullschlágel's dictionary available 
at «www.sil.org»). 
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included without any qualifying remark in that same author’s (1778) Saramaccan 
dictionary. Although the absence of any qualification seems to suggest that these, 
non-Portuguese-derived, words were ordinary words in Saramaccan, this is made 
less likely by the fact that most of these (all except adjossi)have synonyms in the 
Saramaccan dictionary; see Table 4.3. 


Table 4.3 Words labeled bakra tongo in Schumann’s 1783 Sranan dictionary which are 
unlabeled in Schumann’s 1778 Saramaccan dictionary 


Meaning Item labeled bakra Unlabeled item in Synonym in 
tongo in Schumann Schumann 1778 Schumann 1778 
1783 (Sranan) (Saramaccan) (Saramaccan) 

Already aréde arêre kaba 

Bake bakka bakka jassa 

Begin beginn beginn setti 

Devil dübri dübri diabo 

Goodbye adjossi adjossi krubòi'® 

Thunder dondro dondro liba 


Since most of these synonyms (kaba, jassa, liba and diabo,) are derived from 
Portuguese, it is reasonable to suppose that they are part of a deeper layer of the 
Saramaccan lexicon. This hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that in at least one 
case — jassa - Schumann explicitly says that this is the more frequent variant. Also, 
apart from the words labeled bakra tongo in the Sranan dictionary, Schumann’s 
Saramaccan dictionary contains several words which are obviously of Dutch der- 
ivation but which do not occur in his Sranan dictionary. An example of these is 
the word dagga ‘day’ (< Du. ‘dag’), for which Sranan has the English-derived deh. 
All this suggests that the non-Portuguese derived words listed in Table 4.3 had 
a status in Saramaccan similar to that held by bakra tongo items in Sranan, even 
though it is very unlikely that a separate bakra tongo-like variety existed in the 
case of Saramaccan (because the latter was hardly spoken by any whites). This is 
further supported by the fact that two of the six synonyms given in Schumann’s 
Saramaccan dictionary (kaba, krüboi) are words that are labeled nengre tongo in 
his Sranan dictionary. 


18. While no exact synonym for adjossi is given in Schumann 1778, a word with a related meaning 
does occur, namely krubòi. The meaning of this word (which in Sranan, according to Schumann's 
dictionary, is ‘goodbye), is given as ‘you'll be finished, I won't see you anymore’ 


19. The only occurrences of de(h) found in Schumann’s Saramaccan dictionary are as part of a 
word, as in dehbrokko ‘daybreak and tidé ‘today’, never as an independent word. 
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At first sight, the occurrence in Schumann’s Saramaccan dictionary of words 
labeled bakra tongo as well as of words of clearly Dutch origin (even when they are 
not labeled bakra tongo, such as dagga) in the same author’s Sranan dictionary may 
seem a bit surprising, since one would expect the language of the Maroons, due 
to their relative isolation from whites, to be largely inaccessible for bakra words. 
Only a minority of these words (bakka, dagga) is of undoubtedly Dutch origin, 
and these have non-Dutch-derived homonyms. Of the others, one is derived from 
Portuguese (adjossi), while the remainder is either of English (arére, diibri) or of 
undecided or mixed English/Dutch derivation (beginn, dondro). The presence of 
the Portuguese-derived word hardly needs any explanation at all: it is part of the 
well-established Portuguese component of the Saramaccan lexicon, which was al- 
ready present in the early stages in the formation of this language (cf. Smith 1987). 

The presence of the Dutch- and English-derived words, however, cannot be 
so easily explained. The fact that the words that have both a bakra tongo and a 
nengre tongo variant in both Sranan and Saramaccan largely overlap may point to 
a common origin of the two languages. This would mean that these shared nengre 
tongo and bakra tongo doublets were already part of the lexicon of the 17th-century 
plantation Creole from which both Sranan and Saramaccan descended. The early 
presence of a number of bakra tongo/nengre tongo doublets in both Sranan and 
Saramaccan suggests that the bakra tongo items did not function as markers of a 
special European variety, since in that case they would not have been incorporated 
into Saramaccan in the first place. In this scenario, then, bakra tongo as an ethnic 
variety of Sranan may have emerged only sometime during the 18th century, after 
Saramaccan split off from Sranan. Its existence as a separate variety did not last 
longer than around 150 years at most, since, as argued above, it had clearly begun 
to recede by the middle of the 19th century. 

The ‘rise and fall’ of the bakra tongo variety of Sranan could be interpreted as 
a function of the changes in the social distance between the black and white por- 
tions of Suriname’s population between the middle of the 17th and the middle of 
the 19th century. In the beginning the distance between Europeans and Africans 
was relatively small since many of the whites were (former) indentured laborers, 
who worked their small-scale plantations side-by-side with one or two slaves (Rens 
1953). This situation changed drastically when the plantation economy began to 
expand and huge numbers of slaves began to be imported, especially between 1740 
and 1780, but with a prelude in the 1680s (Arends 1995a). This led to a deepening 
of the social dichotomy between blacks and whites, which continued until eman- 
cipation came in sight in the 1850s, although an intermediate group of people of 
African origin - manumitted slaves, free coloreds, domestic slaves, and skilled 
slaves - had begun to establish itself in Paramaribo from around 1800 onwards 
(R. Brana-Shute 1989; Hoefte 1996). 
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Although, in principle, the presence of bakra tongo items in the Saramaccan 
lexicon might also be explained as a result of borrowing from Sranan, this is less 
likely. It is certainly true that some Saramaka had more or less regular contacts with 
other blacks, both on plantations and in Paramaribo, especially after the signing of 
the Peace Treaty in 1762, as well as, to a much lesser extent, with whites (cf. Price 
1990). Also, run-away slaves continued to join the Saramaka communityuntil well 
after the signing of the Peace Treaty, which means that bakra tongo items from 
Sranan could have been introduced into Saramaccan through this channel. The 
fact, however, that during this period the bakra tongo variety of Sranan was first and 
foremost a variety spoken by whites, whereas Saramaka culture is characterized by 
its distance from the world of the whites, renders this possibility unlikely. 

Summarizing, what evidence we have for variation according to ethnicity 
shows that with the decrease in geographical and cultural distance and the in- 
crease in communication between the black and white portions of the population, 
the distinction between nengre tongo and bakra tongo became blurred in the course 
of the 19th century. At the same time, however, the variable that used to mark 
ethnic variation - the amount of Dutch-derived vocabulary - became a marker of 
geographical and social variation, namely between high-status urban Sranan and 
low-status rural Sranan. These varieties are the topic of the next section. 


4.2.2 Geography: The Creole of the plantations and the Paramaribo Creole 


At several places in his Sranan dictionary, Schumann refers to differences between 
the language of the capital, Paramaribo, and that spoken on the plantations.”° For 
instance, the entry for the word brens ‘brain’, reads as follows: 


20. Although Schumann’s Saramaccan (1778) dictionary seems to contain some evidence to the 
contrary, this may be easily explained. Under the entry fotto, ‘fort, town (i.e. Paramaribo), he says 
the following: “fotto-tongo the Negro-English language as it is spoken in Paramaribo and on most 
plantations in this country (on some plantations the blacks have their own particular language” 
[italics mine, JA](Schumann 1778, s.v. fotto). While this seems to suggest that there was little 
or no difference between the Sranan spoken in Paramaribo and the language on the majority of 
the plantations, one should realize that this remark was written at a time when Schumann was 
not yet well acquainted with Sranan. Between his arrival in Suriname in late August 1776 and 
the beginning of his residence among the Saramaka in May 1777, Schumann had spent at most 
three or four months in Paramaribo, which gave him little opportunity to really get to know the 
language (cf. Stáhelin 1913-1919, III (1), who says that Schumann spent five to six months at 
the Indian mission post Saron during this period). Also, the fact that what Schumann wants to 
emphasize here is the difference between Djutongo on the one hand and all the other varieties 
on the other, may explain why he subsumed the latter into one category, fotto tongo. The remarks 
in the 1783 Sranan dictionary that do indicate urban-rural variation may have been inspired by 
the — apparently very insightful - informant(s) Schumann used. 
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brens, the brain, tumtum va heddi (English ‘brains’) (source: Schumann); 

that is truly English (da reti English tongo); we do not have this word, and the 
Paramaribo blacks do not understand it at all; it is known on the old English 
plantations; we do not say otherwise than: tumtum va heddi [lit. ‘porridge of the 
head’, JA] (source: Schumann’s informant?!). (Schumann 1783, s.v. brens) 


Apart from suggesting variation between urban and rural Sranan as such, this 
remark also seems to imply variation between ‘the old English plantations’ (i.e. 
the plantations established during the English period) and the other plantations; 
this issue is discussed in some detail in Section 2.3. Another example of variation 
along the geographical axis can be found under the entry kákka, ‘rooster’, where 
in a discussion of the sentence ‘the rooster crowed’, Schumann’s informant says: 


On the plantations they say kakka kreh [lit. ‘the rooster cried? JA]; in town they 
will rather say kakka bari [lit. ‘the rooster screamed’, JA] (source: Schumann’s 
informant). (Schumann 1783, s.v. kákka) 


One final piece of information concerning geographical variation to be found in 
Schumann’s dictionary, this time at the lexical-semantic level, is a remark under 
the entry jeje ‘ghost’, ‘ancestor’, saying that on certain plantations, e.g. along the 
Upper Cottica, jeje or djeje in addition may also mean “family, kinfolk’. 

Some more evidence for geographical variation is provided by Captain John 
Stedman, who stayed in Suriname from 1773 until 1777, and who through his 
romance with Johanna - a slave - was in close contact with the black population. 
After presenting a short sample of ‘this mixt speech’ (i.e. Sranan), Stedman writes: 


In this Sample may be Perceived many Corrupt English Words, Which however 
begin to Wear out near the Capital Town [i.e. Paramaribo, JA], but are Retain'd 
Near the Distant Plantations — At the Estate Goet Accoord,” I have heard an Old 
Negro Woman Say, we lobee fo lebee togeddere [lit. ‘we love to live together’, JA], 


21. The commentary part of this entry (marked ‘source: Schumann's informant’) is a translation 
of the Sranan original, which should not be ascribed to the lexicographer, C. L. Schumann, but 
to his informant. Many of the other remarks about urban-rural variation made in the dictionary 
similarly may have to be ascribed to Schumann's informant(s), rather than to Schumann himself. 


22. In my translation, I use the present tense, following Schumann’s own translations elsewhere 
in the same entry, even though the present tense marker de is not present. 


23. In the 1796 version of Stedman’s Narrative the phrase ‘in Cottica’ is added to the name of 
the plantation, i.e. the same geographical location as the one referred to by Schumann under the 
entry jeje. The 1737 map of Suriname by Lavaux, exhibited at the Rijks Museum in Amsterdam, 
locates an estate of the same name not on the Cottica River, but on one of its tributaries, the 
Commewina River, i.e. in the same general area. Since the Cottica region is one of the areas 
where the English established plantations in the pre-Dutch period, the variety illustrated in the 
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by Which she Meant we Love to live together - At Paramaribo to Express the 
Same they tell you, we Do looko for tanna?* Macandera [lit. ‘we asp look to be 
with each other’, JA]. (Stedman 1790: 516) 


This remark clearly points to variation between town language and plantation 
language, although the example given, intended to illustrate the loss of ‘Corrupt 
English Words’ in the urban variety, is not quite to the point. In the second sen- 
tence, taken from the urban variety, the obviously English-derived words lobee 
(< En. ‘love’), lebee (< En. ‘live’), and togeddere (<En. ‘together’) used in the plan- 
tation variety have been replaced by looko (< En. look"), tanna (< En. ‘stand’), and 
macandera, (« Du. ‘mekander’, ‘malkander’). The first two of these, however, are 
derived from English, just like the words they replaced. In addition, the phrase 
libi togedere ‘live together,” next to tann tegedere ‘be with one another’, is given 
without any further qualification as to geographical variation by Schumann 1783 
(s.v. tegédere). There is even considerable reason to doubt the correctness of lobee 
and lebee as examples of archaic usage since these words are perfectly normal in 
Modern Sranan (in the spellings lobi and libi, respectively). 

The third example, however, is completely justified since the word tegedere 
has indeed been replaced by makandra in Modern Sranan Apart from these three 
words, there is an additional difference between the two sentences discussed by 
Stedman: in the second sentence the form do was added. This is one of only two 
cases I have found of this word, ?Ó but it is reported by Donicie. (1954:61) to occur 
in modern Sranan as an aspect marker in a few fixed expressions (as a variant of 
(d)e). Summarizing, the difference between the Paramaribo and the plantation 
variants of this sentence consists in the replacement of an English-derived word 
by a Dutch-derived word and the insertion of an aspect marker in the former. 

Some additional evidence dating from a much earlier period but also showing 
that the English-derived words in Sranan are older than those taken from Dutch, 
is provided by the two-page 'Herlein fragment' (Herlein 1718), which contains 
three examples of English words which were later replaced by Dutch words. In 
each case, the form used by Herlein is given first, followed by the form by which 
it was replaced later: 


quotation from Stedman might be representative of variation along the 'European domination 
dimension; rather than along the geographical dimension. 


24. tanna = tan na, i.e. ‘be with. 


25. Even the expression in which this occurs in Schumann is almost identical to that used by 
Stedman: Indjin no lobbi va libi tegedere'Indians don't like to live together. 


26. It occurs in the sentence me do go (Stedman 1796:362). However, the original manuscript 
version (Stedman 1790: 516) has de. 
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Table 4.4 English-derived words in Herlein (1718) later replaced by Dutch-derived words 


Meaning Word in Herlein (1718) Post-1718 word 
Pretty hansom/hansum/hantsum (< En. ‘handsome ) moy (< Du. ‘mooi’) 
Window windels (< En. ‘windows’) fensre (< Du. ‘venster’) 
Very belle (in belle wel) (< En. ‘very’) heri (< Du. ‘heel’) 


Another source which hints at the existence of two geographical varieties of 
Sranan is Weygandt's (1798) Leerwyze, one of the first printed descriptions of the 
language. In its preface, the author says that “... some words and phrases? in the 
Negro-English language are expressed differently along the various rivers and in 
Paramaribo” (Weygandt 1798: 2). Although Weygandt follows this up with the re- 
mark that these differences are not very significant, this may have been motivated 
by a wish not to scare away potential buyers of the book. Weygandt’s statement 
that what he presents is the language as it is spoken in Paramaribo combined with 
his claim that it is his aim to enable foreigners to speak with the slaves, strongly 
suggests that the Sranan presented in his book is the urban variety of Sranan as 
spoken by blacks. This makes for an interesting difference with another, contem- 
poraneous, language manual - Van Dyk’s undated Onderwijzinge (c1765) - which, 
as I have argued in Chapter 3, represents the rural variety of Sranan.?? 

One of the differences between Van Dyk and Weygandt, perceptively noted 
by Schuchardt (1914: xxiii), has to do with the names for the days of the week. 
While the naming system in both sources seems to related to that of Portuguese, 
Weygandt differs from Van Dyk in using Portuguese-like names for only three 
days (Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday) while Van Dyk uses them in six. (Monday 
through Saturday). Cf. the next table, where bold is used to mark the differences 
between Weygandt and Van Dyk. 

The fact that the naming system presented by Weygandt is the one that is still 
used today strongly suggests that Van Dyk’s system represents an older, more 
archaic variety. If this is true, it would be entirely in accordance with the claim 
made above that what Van Dyk presents is the plantation variety while Weygandt’s 
Sranan is the variety spoken in Paramaribo. 


27. Although the Dutch word used by Weygandt - spreekwijzen, lit. “ways of speaking’ - in 
18th-century Dutch grammatical usage may refer both to sayings and to dialects (Cefas van 
Rossem, p.c.), the latter meaning is less likely in this context since spreekwijzen is used in con- 
junction with woorden, ‘words. 


28. The same observation was already made by Schuchardt (1914: xxiii), but cf. Voorhoeve & 
Donicie (1963) for a diametrically opposed view. 
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Table 4.5 Names for the days of the week in Van Dyk (c1765) and Weygandt (1798) 


English Portuguese Dutch Van Dyk Weygandt 

Sunday Domingo zondag Zondé (< En.) 
Monday Segunda-feira maandag Wan de Worké (< Pt.) Moendee (< En.) 
Tuesday Terca-feira dinsdag Toe de Worké (« Pt.) 
Wednesday Quarta-feira woensdag Tri de Worké (< Pt.) 
Thursday Quinta-feira donderdag Fo de Worké (< Pt.) 
Friday Sexta-feira vrijdag Vyfi de Worké (< Pt.) Fryda (< En./Du.) 
Saturday Sabado zaterdag Zikkisi de Worké (< Pt.) Satra (< En./Du.) 


As to the question why Weygandt’s day-naming system shows fewer traces of 
Portuguese influence than Van Dyk’s, we can only answer this in tentative and 
rather general terms. From the late 18th century onwards, when many Portuguese 
planters left their plantations moving to Paramaribo (e.g. Goodman 1987: 380), the 
Portuguese element in Sranan became less and less important (cf. Wullschlagel’s 
remark quoted above). Related to this is the fact that while Djutongo — the 
Portuguese-based Creole spoken on Jewish plantations — was still spoken at the 
time when Van Dyk wrote his booklet, it was becoming obsolete by the turn of the 
century, when Weygandt wrote his. Although it is impossible to be certain as long 
as we have no further information on Djutongo, the relatively strong Portuguese 
stamp on Van Dyk’s naming system as opposed to Weygandt’s may be a reflection 
of that fact. (For a discussion of other differences between Weygandt and Van 
Dyk - more likely to reflect diachronic change rather than synchronic variation — 
see Chapter 5.7’) 

To conclude this section, I will briefly discuss two pieces of evidence showing 
that variation between urban and rural Sranan persisted well into the 19th century. 
A phonological difference between plantation and urban varieties is mentioned 
by Focke in the Introduction to his Neger-Engelsch woordenboek (1855), when he 
says that 


many blacks, especially plantation slaves [italics mine, JA], insert a vowel between 
some consonant clusters, and say siton (for ston) (‘stone’), sikropoe (for skropoe) 
(‘shell’), soetoeloe (for stoeloe) (‘chair’), soepoen (for spoen) (‘spoon’), sineki (for 
sneki) (‘snake’), sipiti (for spiti) (‘spit’), konopo (for knopo), ( button"). 

(Focke 1855: xii) 


29. Although the difference in time-depth between Van Dyk and Weygandt - no more than 
roughly three decades - may seem too small from a historical-linguistic point of view to allow 
for substantial diachronic change, this is not necessarily so in the case of ‘young’ languages such 
as creoles. Cf. e.g. Arends (1989), which contains ample evidence of drastic changes in the Sranan 
copula system which occurred within the time span from 1800 to 1850. 
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Focke adds, however, that this pronunciation is not in general use. The fact that 
most of these words do not have the inserted vowel in modern Sranan - cf., e.g. 
ston, stulu, sneki — shows that this form of vowel epenthesis has been lost. It does, 
however, still occur in modern Ndyuka, as appears from words like sitón, sutuu 
(with lost intervocalic liquid), supún, and sineki (De Groot 1984). Apparently, 
Ndyuka, which emerged as an off-shoot of plantation Sranan around the middle 
of the 18th century, preserved a feature which was (marginally) present in that 
variety but which has disappeared from it since. 

The second piece of evidence is provided by Wullschlagel’s (1856) dictionary 
where, as noted in the previous section, words that were recently borrowed from 
Dutch are marked with ‘h’ (for ‘hollandisch’, i.e. Dutch) while words that were 
taken from English in an earlier period are marked with ‘a’ (for ‘alt, veraltet’, i.e. 
obsolete). The remark from Wullschlagel’s Introduction where these labels are 
explained, strongly suggests that a difference in the proportion of Dutch vocab- 
ulary to English vocabulary correlated with a distinction between urban Sranan 
and plantation Sranan: 


In the present dictionary those words [recently borrowed from Dutch, JA], which 
may be quite common among Paramaribo blacks, but unknown among the blacks 
on the plantation, are marked h (for ‘hollandisch’, i.e. Dutch)...Those originally 
English words, however, that have gradually fallen out of use, but that are still 
understood by many elderly blacks, are marked a (for ‘alt, veraltet’, i.e. obsolete). 

(Wullschlagel 1856: vii-viii) 


This shows that the distinction between these two varieties was still alive around 
the middle of the 19th century. 

A small-scale investigation of the words marked ‘archaic’ under the letter A in 
Wullschlagel’s dictionary yielded some interesting additional results (the reader is 
reminded that this isa German-Sranan, not a Sranan-German dictionary). First of 
all, it showed that in the middle of the 19th century not only English words were 
becoming obsolete, but African words as well, such as mapokro' witchcraft’ and 
gongosa betray’. This is not surprising, in view of the fact that Wullschlagel’s dic- 
tionary was compiled more than two hundred years after the inception of Sranan. 
Second, in the case of English-derived words it was not always the word itself that 
was becoming obsolete but rather the pronunciations of a word. Examples are 
worko, ‘work’, findi, ‘find’, and bendi, ‘bend’, which were being replaced by wroko, 
finni, and beni, respectively. This phonological development should be seen as part 
of the ongoing creolization of Sranan in the sense that in the course of time, the 
pronunciation began to follow its own rules more and more, thereby departing 
more and more from the English etymon. Third, it seems that not only English 
words were replaced but also phrases composed of English words: of all the entries 
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under the letter A there is only one word which is marked as obsolete. This is the 
word min in potti min, lit. ‘put mind’, i.e. ‘pay attention’, for which the non-ar- 
chaic expression is potti jesi, lit. ‘put ears’; but note that even here the word being 
replaced is part of a phrase rather than an independent word. In all the other cases 
we are dealing with phrases or expressions consisting of English-derived words. 
Examples are dresi-watra, ‘dress + water’, i.e. ‘medicine’, libi dati, leave + that’, i.e. 
‘apart from that’, and komoto na dati, id., which were being replaced by items taken 
from Dutch, such as 'dranki' for the former and *buiten-dien' for the latter two. 
The English-derived words themselves (dresi, watra etc), however, of which these 
expressions are composed, were not obsolete at all. In fact, they are still in use at 
present. What this means is not so clear, especially as long as it has not been es- 
tablished that the letter A is representative for the entire dictionary in this respect. 

As to the emergence of a distinct urban variety of Sranan in the 18th century, 
it seems clear that this must be related to the growth of Paramaribo during this 
period. From a village with at most a few hundred inhabitants in the late 17th 
century, it developed into a thriving town with well over fifteen thousand people 
by the end of the 18th century (e.g. Cohen 1991: 78, 80; Van Lier 1977: 110). The in- 
trusion of Dutch lexical items must have taken place through the Dutch-speaking 
part of the relatively small, multilingual white segment of the city’s population, 
which (excluding soldiers) counted some 2,000 people in 1787 (Cohen 1991: 80). 

Summarizing, and judging from the limited evidence available, differences 
between urban Sranan and rural Sranan, just as that between nengre tongo and 
bakra tongo, were mainly concentrated in the lexicon, with some evidence of pho- 
nological, lexical-semantic and idiomatic variation. Lexical variation consisted of 
the use of English words in plantation language, where the urban variety would 
use either a different English word or a Dutch word or a periphrastic construction. 
Finally, there is some evidence that plantations in the Cottica area used a variety 
that had a particularly strong English lexical element. 


4.2.3 Ownership: Differences between the language of English, Jewish, 
and other plantations 


This section is divided into two parts: in Section 4.2.3.1 a difference between 
(formerly) English-owned and non-English-owned plantations will be briefly 
discussed. Then the somewhat mysterious Djutongo, which was spoken on the 
Portuguese-owned plantations along the Upper Suriname River, will be dealt with 
more extensively in Section 4.2.3.2. Finally, some scattered remarks concerning 
special features ofthe Creole spoken on other (e.g. French-owned) plantations will 
be discussed in Section 4.2.3.3. 
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4.234 The Creole of the ‘old English plantations 

There is some evidence in Schumann’s Sranan dictionary that there was a differ- 
ence between the language of the ‘old English’ plantations and that spoken on the 
other plantations. The phrase ‘old English plantations’ refers to plantations that 
were established during the English period (1651-1667), whether or not their own- 
ers were English-speaking at the time Schumann wrote his dictionary.?? A crucial 
difference with the other plantations, of course, is that on the English plantations 
there was only one superstrate - English - while on the other plantations other 
languages, such as Portuguese and Dutch, came into play as well. The relevant 
entry from Schumann, which was quoted above in Section 4.2.2, is repeated here 
for convenience: 


brens, the brain, tumtum va heddi (English ‘brains’) (source: Schumann); 

that is truly English (da reti English tongo); we do not have this word, and the 
Paramaribo blacks do not understand it at all; it is known on the old English 
plantations; we do not say anything else than: tumtum va heddi [lit. ‘porridge of 
the head’, JA] (source: Schumann’s informant). (Schumann 1783, s.v. brens) 


While this is the only straightforward piece of evidence showing a difference be- 
tween the Creole of the English plantation and that spoken on other plantations, 
Stedman’s remark, quoted in Section 4.2.2 above, about characteristics of the lan- 
guage used on some ‘distant plantations’, such as the use of tegeddere instead of 
makandra, might also be interpreted as being illustrative of a variety spoken on 
‘old English plantations’ in particular. This is so because the plantation in question, 
called Goet Accord, was located in an area where many plantations were established 
during the English period. If this is correct, it means that, apart from the word 
brens mentioned by Schumann, the word tegedere was also characteristic of the 
‘old English plantation language’. 

The fact, however, that these are the only references to idiosyncratic features 
of this variety, suggests that these may not have been very numerous. Perhaps 
they were not even enough to speak of a distinct variety, at least not by the time 
these authors wrote — the late 18th century. This does not mean, of course, that a 
distinct ‘English plantation’ variety of Sranan could not have existed before, say 
until around 1700, when there was still a significant number of English-speaking 
people in the colony (see Chapter 3.2.2). If it did, it would not be too far-fetched 
to assume that this earlier variety was closer to English than the varieties used in 
later stages. 


30. It should be borne in mind, though, that contrary to what is widely held, English planters 
were still present in Suriname by the end of the 18th century (cf Chapter 3.2.2). 
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Some indirect evidence for the existence of an acrolectal form of Sranan 
among the blacks is provided by two contemporary sources. One is a remark by 
Reeps, who spent about six months in Suriname in 1693-94, and who wrote that 
‘that language [i.e. English, JA] is spoken mostly by the slaves there’ (Van Alphen 
1963:370). The other is a remark by Herlein, who stayed in Suriname for several 
years between 1695 and 1705, saying that ‘they [i.e. the slaves, JA] have mostly 
learned their language [i.e. English, JA] (Herlein 1718: 121). Although such re- 
marks, made by linguistically uninformed observers, should perhaps not be taken 
at face value, they may still give an indication of the language situation as it was 
around the end of the 17th century. 

In addition, there is some direct linguistic evidence, indicating that the vari- 
ety of Sranan spoken around 1700 was not only lexically but also phonologically 
closer to English than later varieties. This appears from the Sranan fragment in 
Herlein (1718), which contains three English-derived words that, judging from 
the spelling at least, have a diphthong where later sources have a monophthong. 
Cf. the table below: 


Table 4.6 English-based words containing a diphthong in Herlein (1718) which have 
a monophthong in post-1718 sources 


Meaning Etymon 1718 (Herlein) Post-1718?! 
Below below bie laeu bilo 

Go go gaeu go 

Hello howdy oudy odi 


It would be important to obtain more information about this early variety of 
Sranan, since this could throw some light on the very earliest stages of Sranan, 
about which hardly any documentary evidence is available (except in the form of 
court records discussed in Van den Berg (2000) and Van den Berg & Arends 2004). 
In particular, it would be interesting to find out whether it is true that this early 
variety was closer to English, something which would be in accordance with the 
socio-historical and demographic facts discussed above and in the next chapter. 
More generally, it would enable us to find out to what extent a kind of interlan- 
guage continuum, with an English-like variety at one extreme and a pidgin-like 
variety at the other, existed at the time when Sranan was being formed. 


31. Note that the spellings in this column do not represent the (different) spellings used in 
these sources. What is important, though, is that all these sources use a spelling representing a 
monophthong rather than a diphthong. 
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4.2.3.2 Djutongo: The Creole of the Jewish plantations 

Although there are several indirect pieces of evidence showing that a separate 
Portuguese-based variety — called Djutongo, lit. Jews’ language’ - was used on the 
Jewish plantations,* the earliest reference to the existence of an Iberian-lexicon 
Creole in Suriname is the following passage from an anonymous description of 
Suriname, written around 1740 by someone who must have worked as a planter 
in Suriname for a considerable stretch of time:?? 


The language one [i.e. a plantation manager, JA] should speak with the slaves 
is called Negro-English. However, on plantations where the owners used to be 
French, many French words occur. In the same vein, on the plantations of the 
Portuguese Jews many Spanish and Portuguese expressions can be found and 
often the slaves understand nothing but Spanish or Portuguese. 

(Anon. ca 1740: 80-154) 


Apart from the reference to the French-influenced Creole spoken on French-owned 
plantations (see Section 4.2.3.3), two things are remarkable here. First, there is the 
fact that not just Portuguese but both Portuguese and Spanish are mentioned. This 
concurs with other evidence which shows that both Iberian languages were used 
by Sephardic planters, even though Spanish left far fewer remaining traces in the 
Suriname Creoles than Portuguese. Second, in the remark at the end claiming that 
on the plantations of the Portuguese Jews ‘often the slaves understand nothing but 
Spanish or Portuguese’ the references to these languages most likely should be 
understood as referring to ‘Spanish- or Portuguese-lexicon Creole’. In any case, 
the wording is so strong as to suggest that this Iberian-lexicon Creole at that time 
was completely distinct from Sranan. 

The earliest reference to what appears to be a specifically Portuguese-lexicon 
Creole is found in a 1751 document discussed by De Beet & Price (1982: 74), where 
the wife of a Jewish planter says that she did not understand a Maroon who had at- 
tacked their plantation because ‘as far as I could understand he spoke Portuguese’. 
The next reference to a specifically Portuguese-lexicon Creole comes from a letter 
by the Moravian Brother Stoll. It was written in 1767 at the Saramaka mission post 
Sentea, where at the time of writing Stoll had been resident for one and a half year: 


32. Cf. archival documents dating from 1739 which show that slaves from Jewish plantations 
appearing in court sometimes needed the assistance of an interpreter (Beeldsnijder 1994: 132). 


33. This appears from the fact that the entire manuscript is full of details testifying to the author's 
knowledge of plantation life. 


34. This approximate date is based on the fact that the work was written between 1739 at the ear- 
liest and 1748 at the latest (cf. items 43, 161, and 568 in the text of this work; source: Beeldsnijder 
1994). 
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The language of the blacks in Paramaribo is somewhat different from the lan- 
guage of the blacks on the plantations. They [i.e. the latter, JA] have many broken 
Portuguese words. They can describe many things in three or four different ways. 
And then again they have words that can have between six and eight different 
meanings. (Stahelin 1913-19, III(1): 75-76) 


Although Stoll does not indicate clearly what he means by the phrase ‘the blacks 
on the plantations, Price (1976:37) assumes that this refers to the Jewish planta- 
tions along the Upper Suriname river, and that therefore the language referred to is 
Djutongo. This assumption is probably based on geographical grounds, i.e. the fact 
that Sentea, Stoll’s mission post, was located on the Upper Suriname River (see also 
Price 1990: 143).°° Prices assumption is supported by the fact that if Stoll knew any- 
thing about plantation language, this most likely related to the plantations he knew 
from his own experience, i.e. those along the Suriname River. These were probably 
the only plantations Stoll knew anything about because in his days most plantations 
were still forbidden territory for the Moravian missionaries. Further support for 
Price’s assumption may be derived from the following remarks under the entry 
fotto, ‘fort, town’ (i.e. Paramaribo) in Schumann's (1778) Saramaccan dictionary: 


fotto-tongo the Negro-English language as it is spoken in Paramaribo and on most 
plantations in this country (on some plantations the blacks have their own par- 
ticular language) [italics mine, JA] (source: Schumann / Schumann’s informant). 

(Schumann 1778, s.v. fotto) 


It is not far-fetched to assume that the remark in parentheses refers to Djutongo.*© 
The fact that Schumann’s missionary post - Bambey - was located on the Upper 
Suriname River, just like Stoll’s post Sentea, suggests that he refers to the same re- 
gion as did Stoll. Schumann’s wording in the original - ‘ihre ganz eigene Sprache’, 
i.e. lit. ‘their very own language’ [italics mine, JA] - seems so strong as to refer to 
a substantially different variety. According to Stoll, this variety was characterized 
by a fair amount of Portuguese vocabulary. 


35. The distance between Sentea and the most southern Jewish plantations, however, must have 
been at least some 200 kilometers. This means that the only contact Stoll and other Moravian 
missionaries, had with these plantations, occurred during the occasional visits they paid to some 
plantations on their way between Paramaribo and Sentea (Price 1990). 


36. Although it is theoretically possible that this refers to an African language rather than Sranan, 
this is not very likely. First, the reference is in the singular, whereas it is not very probable that 
Schumann would refer to one particular African language. Second, Schumann was enough of 
a linguist to distinguish between a Suriname creole and an African language (in his Sranan 
dictionary there are several references to African languages that were still spoken in Suriname 
during his residence). It is equally unlikely to refer to Portuguese, since Schumann, who knew a 
fair amount of Latin, would probably not have confounded Portuguese with Portuguese Creole. 
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Another piece of evidence is provided by Hartsinck (1770: 812). When describ- 
ing a group of blacks characterized by a specific physical defect and referred to 
as Touvingas (lit. ‘two fingers’), Hartsinck writes that ‘they mostly speak Negro- 
Portuguese’. Although it is not clear where exactly these people had their residence, 
Hartsinck says explicitly (p. 811) that they were acquainted with the Saramaka 
villages along the Upper Suriname River. If the Touvingas’ Negro-Portuguese may 
be equated with Djutongo, this would again speak in favor of an Upper Suriname 
River location of that language. However, a 1762 document discussed in De Beet 
& Price (1982: 131) says that at that time Saramaka Maroons and Touvingas did 
not yet understand each other well since it was only three years before that the 
groups first came into contact. 

A quotation from Schumann’s (1783) Sranan dictionary is also relevant in this 
connection. Under the entry bringi, ‘give birth’, it says: 


in Paramaribo it [i.e. the word bringi, JA] is not used that much; it’s Djutongo: 
but many? plantations use it (source: Schumann's informant). 
(Schumann 1783, s.v. bringi) 


This suggests that atleast some Djutongo words were also in use on other, non-Por- 
tuguese-owned plantations. This may be related to the fact that in the last quarter 
of the 18th century, when Suriname's economy collapsed, many Jewish planters 
abandoned their plantations and moved to Paramaribo (e.g. Goodman 1987:380). 
Their slaves were probably sold or transferred to other plantations in order to 
pay their masters' debts. In both cases they were being dispersed over a range of 
other, mostly non-Jewish, plantations. In this process their language, apart from 
isolated lexical items, began to dieout. This might explain Wullschlagel’s (1856: vi) 
remark that the *Negro-Portuguese language’, that had been used on the Jewish 
plantations, had more or less disappeared by the middle of the 19th century.?* 

In view of its importance and because it has played a role in a recent debate on 
the origin of the Portuguese element in the Suriname Creoles (cf. Ladhams 1999; 
Smith 1999), it may be worthwhile to quote the passage from which the above 
remark is taken in full:°? 


37. The word nuffe (< En. enough’), when used as a quantifier in Schumanns Sranan dictionary, 
often means ‘many’ rather than ‘enough. 


38. The word djoe-tongo does occur, however, in Wullschlagel’s dictionary (s.v. Jüdisch, i.e. 
Jewish’) in the phrase na djoe-tongo, ‘in Jewish [language, JA]: It is absent from Fockes contem- 
poraneous (1855) dictionary. 


39. Because of the importance of this passage, I provide my own translation, which, in order to 
stay as close to the original as possible, is a rather literal one (cf. Smith 1987: 121-2 for a slightly 
different translation). 
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The first settlers of Suriname were partly English, partly Portuguese-speaking 
Jews who had immigrated from Brazil and the island at Cayenne [i.e. the coastal 
area of French Guyana where the city of Cayenne, the capital of French Guyana is 
now located, JA]. Both spoke their own language to their numerous Negro slaves; 
these, however, were only imperfectly understood and spoken by the Negroes, 
who had originally belonged to various African tribes, each of which spoke 
its own dialect. Thus, from the beginning two new distinct ‘language stocks’ 
(Sprachstámme) developed, Negro-English and Negro-Portuguese. No matter 
how sharply distinguished these may have been in the beginning, in the course 
oftime they supplemented each other mutually, sharing many words and phrases. 
The latter language, originally a corrupted Portuguese, was spoken on the numer- 
ous plantations that belonged to Jewish owners; now it has nearly disappeared 
from the colony, together with the prosperity of those who brought it here. It is 
only spoken by one Maroon tribe, that of the so-called Saramaka on the Upper 
Suriname River. They derive mostly from the plantations mentioned above and at 
the time of the conclusion of the Peace Treaty in 17607? they inhabited the forests 
along the Upper Saramaka River, deep in the interior, but now they have their 
houses on the Upper Suriname River. These Saramaka, however, among whom 
we have had a mission for nearly one hundred years, - atleast those among them 
who are in contact with the actual colony - learn and understand Negro-English, 
besides their own dju tongo Jews language’. (Wullschlagel 1856: vi) 


That Djutongo had not disappeared completely by the middle of the 18th century, 
appears from Focke (1855), who, writing in the same period, says of at least one 
word - foega, ‘be too much’ -that it is used “by the blacks owned by Portuguese 
Jews [italics mine, JA]" (Focke 1855, s.v. foegá).*! 

Some seemingly contradictory evidence, which was adduced by Voorhoeve 
(1973: 140) to suggest that Djutongo was not a separate variety but rather an 
alternative name for Saramaccan, can be found under the entry Dju, Jew’, in 
Schumann’s Sranan dictionary:** 


Djutongo is how the blacks here [i.e. in Paramaribo, JA] call the Negro language 
that is mixed with Portuguese (source: Schumann). 


Saramaccan negroes use Djutongo (source: Schumann’s informant). 
(Schumann 1783, s.v. Dju) 


40. The treaty with the Saramaka was concluded in 1762, not 1760 (which is when the treaty with 
another Maroon group, the Ndyuka, was signed). 


41. If Djutongo was indeed dying out during this period, then its demise roughly co-occurred 
with the disappearance of Portuguese, which remained in active use in Suriname at least as late 
as the beginning of the 19th century. But a temporal coincidence, of course, does not necessarily 
imply a causal relationship. 


42. Cf. also Wullschlagel (1856: vi), who refers to the language of the Saramaka as “Djoe-tongo;’ 
it seems clear, however, that here the word Djutongo is used as a synonym for Saramaccan. 
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Price (1976: 37), however, disagrees with Voorhoeve, arguing that the remark made 
by Schumann’s informant may only imply that the Saramaka also know Djutongo 
in addition to Saramaccan). The interpretation of the Sranan sentence translated 
above as 'Saramaccan Negroes use Djutongo' - Saramakka-Ningre habi Djutongo — 
crucially depends on the meaning of the word habi. The meaning implicitly at- 
tached to this word by Price (‘have as one of their languages’) is quite plausible: 
habi is used with a similar meaning under the entry bringi, quoted above.*? Also, 
if the meaning intended by Schumann’s informant was ‘Djutongo is the language 
of the Saramaka’, then why would he not have said so explicitly — e.g. Djutongo da 
tongo va Saramakka-Ningre?** 

This interpretation is strengthened by the following remark, found under the 
entry krija in Schumann's Sranan dictionary: 


krijà, "breed, raise’ (approximately the same as kweki) (source: Schumann) 

‘krija’ is Djutongo; but still we [i.e. the blacks in Paramaribo, JA] use it rath- 

er frequently. Saramaccan negroes say ‘kilja’ (source: Schumann’s informant). 
(Schumann 1783, s.v. krija) 


If Saramaccan were identical to Djutongo, then why would Saramaccan have a 
different variant of the word for ‘breed, raise’ than Djutongo? The same argument 
applies to the Djutongo word panja, which has no counterpart in Schumann’s 
Saramaccan dictionary, but which, as Schuchardt (1914: 94) notes, has the form 
paaja in 18th century Saramaccan: again two different forms for Djutongo and 
Saramaccan. In this connection it also may be significant to note that under the 
entry Saramakka in Schumann’s Saramaccan dictionary, where the Saramaccan 
language is discussed, the word Djutongo does not appear at all: 


They [the Saramaka, JA] have their own language, which is not the same as Negro 
English (source: Schumann). (Schumann 1778, s.v. Saramakka) 


If Djutongo were identical to Saramaccan, then this would surely have been the 
place to mention that, quod non. What is more, the word Djutongo does not occur 
at all in Schumann’s Saramaccan dictionary,“ which would seem rather strange 


43. In the MS version of Schumann’s Saramaccan dictionary in the Unitats-Archiv in Herrnhut 
(Germany) the word habi was corrected by the author for the word taki, which was crossed out. 
This suggests that Schumann himself was aware that the phrasing with taki, i.e. 'Saramaccans 
speak Djutongo’ was too strong. 


44. The same argument was brought forward by Goodman (1987: 379) in a much broader dis- 
cussion of the Portuguese element in the Atlantic creoles. 


45. The two occurrences in Schuchardt's edition were both added by the editor. 
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if it were simply an alternative name for Saramaccan, especially since Schumann 
was a linguistically sensitive and sophisticated lexicographer. 

Finally, as Smith (1987: 126) correctly observes, of the nineteen words labeled 
Djutongo in Schumann’s Sranan dictionary, only twelve appear in the same au- 
thor’s Saramaccan dictionary. These words are: adjabre, bae, bassia, bika, buija/ 
bulja, fikka, fruta, glua/grua, kilja, mai, pai (three of them with a (slightly) different 
meaning from the one it has in the Sranan dictionary). The absence of the other 
words (bringi, bruija, frementu, panja, plattiri/plattérin, tanga, and faija tanga) 
would seem strange if “dju tongo’ and 'Saramaccan referred to the same language, 
especially since Schumann based his Saramaccan dictionary on conscientious 
consultations with a very knowledgeable informant.* 

The fact that references to Djutongo in the early sources are so scarce may be 
due to the fact that Djutongo was not known as a separate variety to the majority 
of the whites (who, at the same time, clearly recognized Saramaccan as a separate 
language?) rather than to Djutongo and Saramaccan being one and the same lan- 
guage. This is supported by the fact that the addition 'this is Djutongo' in almost 
all entries in Schumann's Sranan dictionary, as far as can be inferred from the 
wording, ? was provided not by Schumann himself but by his informant, which 
suggests that Djutongo was a term used primarily by blacks rather than whites.* 

Summarizing, the evidence in favor of the idea that the label “dju tongo’ refers 
to a separate, Portuguese-influenced variety, spoken in the 18th century on a num- 
ber of Upper Suriname River plantations and possibly related to, but not identical 
with Saramaccan, is much stronger than that brought forward by Voorhoeve to 


46. Schumann’s Saramaccan informant has been unambiguously identified by Price (1990) 
as (Johannes) Alabi, one of the first baptized Saramaccans, and later granman, ‘chief’, of the 
Saramaccan tribe. 


47. That Sranan and Saramaccan had clearly developed into two different, mutually unintelligible 
languages by the last quarter of the 18th century, emerges from missionary reports stating the 
problems Moravians, who already knew Sranan, had in mastering Saramaccan (Price 1990). 
Compare also Schumanns (1778) remark under the entry Saramakka, quoted above, which is 
repeated here for convenience: "They [i.e. the Saramaccans, JA] have their own language, which 
is different from Negro English" 


48. The criterion is whether information is given in German (and/or Latin) or in Sranan (see 
above). 


49. This is also suggested by Schumanns (1783) wording under the entry Dju, which was quoted 
before and which is repeated here for convenience: 'Djutongo is how the blacks here call the Negro 
language that is mixed with Portuguese' [italics mine, JA]. Perhaps the term was also unknown 
to the Saramaccans themselves, since, as mentioned earlier, it does not occur in Schumann's 
Saramaccan dictionary (although the term dji ‘Jew, does). 
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claim that Djutongo is the same as Saramaccan. The important question, of course, 
is what implications the existence of Djutongo has for our understanding of the 
genesis and early development of the Suriname Creoles. Until more linguistic or 
meta-linguistic information about this ‘mysterious’ language comes available, this 
general question cannot be answered (but see Ladhams 1999 and Smith 1999 for 
more information). 

As far as the available evidence indicates, both varieties discussed here, i.e. 
‘old English plantation language’ and Djutongo, are mainly characterized by lexi- 
cal differences from the other varieties. In the case of Djutongo, however, there is 
some evidence that it differed not only in terms of the words being used, but also 
in certain lexical-semantic aspects (some Djutongo words have a different meaning 
in Saramaccan, see Smith 1987: 126-127) as well as in pronunciation (cf. the remark 
under the entry krijd, quoted above). 


4.2.3.3 The Creole as spoken on other plantations 
[Editor's Note. Evidently, this section is unfinished. The reference may be relevant.] 
One reference: 


The language one (i.e. a plantation manager, JA) should speak with the slaves 
is called Negro-English. However, on plantations where the owners used to be 
French, many French words occur. (Anon. ca 1740: 80-81) 


4.2.4 Religion: ‘church Sranan’, the creole variety used 
by the Moravian missionaries 


The label ‘church Sranan' refers to the variety of Sranan used by the Moravian 
Brethren, which is characterized not only by certain phonetic features, especially 
spelling pronunciation, but also by lexical innovations used to denote Christian 
concepts. While they began their missionary work among blacks in Suriname in 
1765, for more than 60 years their activities were largely restricted to Saramaka 
territory. This was because until 1828, when circumstances forced them to change 
their policy, most owners, fearing that christianization would lead to rebellion, 
refused to allow missionary activities among their slaves.?? In the course of time, 
this special variety, which at first was only used by the Moravian Brethren them- 
selves, became a prestige variety imitated by others. In both functions it is still 
used to the present day (for information on its use in the mid-20th century, see 
Voorhoeve 1971). 


50. But cf. Stáhelin 1913-1919 (Pt I), who says that services were already held in 1736 by the 
Moravian missionaries on a plantation in the Para region. 
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The major distinguishing characteristics of church Sranan, as pointed out 
by Voorhoeve (1971: 310-313), have to do with pronunciation. The most salient 
phonological characteristics are: the frequency of word-final nasal consonants (as 
opposed to nasalization of the preceding vowel, e.g. [ben] instead of [be~]), the 
presence of - in Voorhoeve’s words - ‘strange vowels’ (such as certain diphthongs, 
all derived from Dutch, that are not used in ‘ordinary Sranan’, e.g. mooi instead 
of moi), and the absence of vowel elision, e.g. tanapu instead of tnapu. All these 
are the result of a literal pronunciation of the etymological spelling used by the 
Moravians in their writings - mainly Bible translations and religious tracts. Apart 
from this, there is some specialized vocabulary for Christian concepts (mostly 
borrowed from Dutch or German; see below), there are some archaic words, and — 
in the written variety only - sometimes the preposition na is used instead of the 
serial verb gi.?! 

In some cases the specifically ‘church Creole’ character of such features can 
be traced back to the past. For example, in the Preface to his 1856 dictionary 
Wullschlagel refers to the coinage of new words to denote Christian concepts: 


The fact that not only the vernacular, but also the — if you may call it that — 
spiritual or pulpit language, which was built little by little by the missionaries 
and which is well understood by the blacks, has been taken into account, will 
be considered useful by those for whom the book was primarily written — the 
neophyte missionaries of the Moravian Community. (Wullschlagel 1856: iv) 


In the Introduction to the same work Wullschlágel writes: 


Many Dutch words, which up to then [i.e. until the Moravian missionaries started 
their large-scale missionary work among the slaves, i.e. 1828, JA] were completely 
alien to the blacks, were introduced into the language by us missionaries while 
translating the Psalms and the New Testament, and they are now fairly generally 
understood, at least by the blacks educated in our schools. 

(Wullschlagel 1856: vii-viii) 


Examples of Moravian lexical innovations are not hard to find. A quick search 
through the first three chapters ofthe 1829 Sranan translation of Acts (Anon. 1829) 
yielded the following: Gadokondre (lit. “God's country’) for ‘the Kingdom of God; 
hopo bakka (‘get up again) for ‘resurrection, kibrisanni (‘hidden things’) for ‘visions, 
gran avoo (‘great forefather’) for ‘patriarch, draai en libi (‘turn one’s life’) for ‘convert, 
tron baka (‘turn back’) for ‘be remorseful, and santa liebi (‘holy life’) for ‘piety’. 


51. Note that the latter feature may also be an archaism, not specifically characteristic for church 
Sranan: Schumann’s (1783) dictionary - which, in spite of the fact that the author was a Moravian 
missionary, mostly presents vernacular Sranan rather than church Sranan — contains a number 
of cases where dative/benefactive na is used instead of Modern Sranan gi. 
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Lexical differences, however, are not the only characteristics of church Sranan 
mentioned by Wullschlagel. With regard to pronunciation, he says that 


some words, whose etymology the blacks, of course, do not know, are pronounced 
incorrectly. In cases where such an incorrect pronunciation, or rather distor- 
tion, of words is not in general use, or at least should not be imitated, it is added 
within parentheses, because one should be familiar with it. Thus jrepi for helpi”? 
(help); fristeri for feliciteri (‘congratulate’); piesiroetoe for absolutoe (‘absolute’), etc. 

(Wullschlagel 1856: viii) 


Needless to say, the ‘correct’, i.e. etymological, pronunciation was the one used 
by the Moravians, whereas the ‘incorrect’, i.e. creolized pronunciation was the 
one used by the blacks. Similar remarks concerning ‘correct’ pronunciation can 
be found in Schumann’s (1783) Sranan dictionary under the entries lei, ‘lie’ and 
lai, ‘load’, where it is said that the pronunciation of both words should be clearly 
kept apart by lowering and lengthening the vowel in the latter as compared to 
the former. This shows that one of the features mentioned by Voorhoeve as being 
characteristic for 20th century church Sranan - the use of Dutch-derived ‘strange’ 
diphthongs such as the long /ai/ - was already present more than two hundred 
years ago. 

A third area, apart from vocabulary and pronunciation, in which church 
Sranan shows some differences from ordinary Sranan is lexical semantics. An 
example is given by Schumann under the entry pikkado: 


pikkado, sin: for the blacks this word refers only to some of the worst sins, such as 

adultery, murder, poisoning. But weli.e. the Moravian Brethren, JA] use this word 

in a general sense, referring to all kinds of sins (source: Schumann). 
(Schumann 1783, s.v. pikkado) 


An obvious reason for this difference would seem to be a difference in Weltanschau- 
ung between the missionaries andthe blacks, i.e. the fact that all kinds of behavior 
that were considered to be sins by the Moravian missionaries simply did not fall 
into this category from the Blacks' point of view. This semantic extension, however, 
was apparently unsuccessful, since the 1829 translation of Acts, referred to above, 
does not use pikkado, but Dutch-derived zondoe (< ‘zonde’, i.e. ‘sin’) instead. Some 
examples of Moravian neologisms for Christian terminology found in Schumann's 
dictionary are presented in the next table. 


52. Significantly, the use of helpi as opposed to yepi is mentioned by Voorhoeve (1971:312) as 
one of the ‘church creole’ features. 
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Table 4.7 Examples of semantic extensions of Sranan words used by Moravian 
missionaries to denote Christian concepts 


Word Original meaning Extended meaning 

helpiman midwife Savior 

jeje forefather ghost/spirit? 

vo bunne hatti from a good heart an expression used to refer to the special nature of 


the gift of heavenly goods, such as grace 
wassi wash baptism 


These examples from 18th and 19th-century sources show that the history of 
'church Creole' goes back to the late 18th century, when the Moravian missionar- 
ies started to work among the black people of Suriname. 

I have not been able to establish to what extent ‘church Creole’ - apart from 
its use in certain formal, non-religious settings mentioned above - may have in- 
fluenced the vernacular, although it is hard to imagine that the blacks educated 
in Moravian schools would have been totally immune to such influence. This is 
especially true for the period when Sranan was the only language of instruction 
used in those schools, i.e. at least until 1876, when Dutch was officially declared 
the language of instruction, but even after that, since Sranan continued to be 
widely used in education. On the other hand, this influence may have been largely 
restricted to written language, and even there may have been confined to Christian 
terminology. 

Since many of the earlier Sranan sources are of Moravian origin, a more im- 
portant matter is the question to what extent these sources can be taken be reliable 
reflections of the ‘real’ (i.e. vernacular) Creole and whether they can be reliably 
used as data for historical-linguistic research. Although this question can certainly 


53. As in santa jeje ‘Holy Ghost. As appears from Schumann’s comment quoted below, this se- 
mantic extension was explicitly modeled on Saramaccan jeje, which already had ‘ghost’ as one of 
its meanings. Schumanns comment under jeje gives some insight into the practice of ‘semantic 
engineering’ used by the Moravian Brethren: 


Among the Paramaribo blacks this word [i.e. jeje, JA] actually did not have this meaning 
[i.e. ‘ghost’, JA], at least not clearly (it did however among the Saramaccans); among the 
Paramaribo blacks it meant ‘an ancient man’ and ‘ancestor’ of a big family, with children’s 
children into the fourth and fifth generation; on some plantations (for instance on the 
Upper Cottica) jeje or djeje also means ‘family’, ‘kinfolk’ … But this meaning included a 
certain superstitious concept in that they took such an ancestor as a ghost or a semi-god, 
rather than a human being. Therefore it was not difficult for these blacks to capture the 
true meaning of jeje, namely ‘ghost’ (and to abandon the old, incorrect one); and now it 
has become so generally accepted that we can use it without any objection. 


(Schumann 1783, s.v. jeje) 
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not be definitively resolved on the basis of the rather limited data discussed in this 
section, I would like to maintain that — based on my overall experience with this 
material, and pending evidence to the contrary — these sources provide adequate 
data bases for diachronic research. A possible exception will have to be made with 
regard to phonological issues since in this area significant differences between 
church Sranan and ordinary Sranan may be found. 


4.2.5 Place of birth: Native and non-native Sranan 


Since large numbers of new, African-born slaves continued to be brought to 
Suriname throughout the 18th and into the 19th centuries, Sranan functioned 
both as a first language and as a second language. This raises the question as to 
what differences may have existed between these two varieties. That these differ- 
ences must have existed until quite late appears, e.g. from an archival document 
from 1823 stating that sometimes it takes African (i.e. bozal) slaves years to master 
Sranan (Everaert 1999: 125). Cf. also Klinkers’ (1997: 35) reference to two slaves 
who after some years in Suriname were reported in 1823 still not to be able to 
express themselves well in Sranan. 

Unfortunately, the concrete evidence for differences between native and 
non-native Sranan is very scant. Also, it seems to be largely limited to pronunci- 
ation, as in the first two quotations below. Under the entry kriólo in Schumann’s 
Sranan dictionary the informant is quoted as follows: 


if you want to hear nengre tongo, you must listen to how the Creoles [i.e. local- 


ly-born blacks, JA] pronounce it (Schumann’s informant). 
54 


(Schumann 1783, s.v. kriólo 
Since the word taki, translated here as ‘pronounce’, may also have the more general 
meaning of ‘speak’, at face value it is not entirely clear whether this remark refers 
to general differences or more specifically to phonetic differences between the two 
varieties. However, since precisely the same combination of words — taki krin — 
is used by Wullschlagel (s.v. Aussprache, ‘pronunciation’) with regard to quality 
of pronunciation, it seems safe to assume that the remark made by Schumann’s 
informant similarly refers to pronunciation, and not to general features of Sranan 
as spoken by native speakers. 


54. The exact wording in Sranan reads: ju wanni kissi Ningre tongo krin, ju musse harki na kriolo, 
hufa dem takki, lit. 5f you want to catch black Sranan clear/pure, you must listen to the Creoles, 
how they speak/pronounce it. The word kriolo refers to those speakers who had been born in 
Suriname. 
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Focke, writing some 70 years later, unambiguously refers to pronunciation 
when he writes that "[lJater[i.e. after the initial formative stage of Sranan, JA], 
the locally-born Negroes (Creoles) made the pronunciation more uniform and 
pure...". Although the concept of ‘purity’ in itself is not entirely unambiguous, the 
fact that Focke also refers to *'uniformity'? here seems sufficient to conclude that 
what he intends to say is that the pronunciation of locally-born is more regular 
than that of African-born. If this is correct, this would be in line with a view of 
creolization as a process in which koineization qua gradual reduction of inter-di- 
alectal differences is one of the constituent elements (cf. Siegel 1997). 

The third remark discussed here is less informative than the preceding two 
in that it refers to a very specific — rather than a more general — difference in the 
pronunciation between native and non-native speakers of Sranan. Under the entry 
passuma, pánsuma'get stuck, stay small, not grow’, Schumann’s dictionary says: 


pánsuma and passuma are the same: Salt Water Negroes [ i.e. “bozals’, JA] say 

pansuma [sic, JA], because that's a Loango? word; but we Creoles [ italics mine, 

JA] have made it shorter,” we say passumà (Schumann’s informant). 
(Schumann 1783, s.v. passuma, pánsuma) 


This remark unequivocally refers to a phonological difference: the pre-consonan- 
tal nasal in the ‘Loango word’ is deleted in the pronunciation of the locally-born 
speakers.?? Apparently, slaves originating from Loango had difficulty learning 
Sranan, as claimed by Teenstra (1835, vol. 2: 180): “They [ i.e. Loango Negroes’, JA] 
learn the Negro-English language only wit the greatest difficulty. That Loangos 
distinguished themselves linguistically from other slaves is also supported by ar- 
chival documents that refer to specifically Loango words for certain plants, as well 
as word like Loango dron, Loango banya and Loango tetei (referring to a specific 
type of drum, banya, and rope, respectively (cf. Beeldsnijder 1994: 297n11; cf. also 
Schumann 1783). 

Two points emerge from these observations, both of which are important even 
though they are not very surprising in themselves. Their importance is due to the 


55. The Dutch original has ‘gelijkheid’ which, in this context, means ‘sameness. 


56. The word 'Loango refers to the slave recruitment area around the mouth of the Zaire River, 
where West-Bantu languages were spoken. 


57. My translation in this case differs substantially from Kramps (1983: 342), who translates this 
sentence as: ‘but we creoles became their offspring. This rendering is not only strange in this 
context, but it is also not warranted on linguistic grounds. 


58. Although the acute accent in pánsuma might be taken to indicate stress, I find it more likely 
to be due to a writing error or a transcription error. Compare, e.g. Focke' dictionary, which gives 
both pansoema and passoema. 
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fact that they provide historical evidence with regard to two issues — nativization 
and substrate influence - for which truly historical — i.e. documentary - evidence 
is rarely available. The first point, evidenced by all three quotations, is that there 
were indeed differences between native Sranan and non-native Sranan. That both 
a native and a non-native variety of Sranan existed up to Schumann's time is 
supported by the historical-demographic evidence brought forward in Chapter 5, 
which shows that even as late as the end of the 18th century the majority of those 
who spoke Sranan were non-native speakers.” The second point - referred to in 
the third quotation and, again, not very surprising in itself — is that the pronun- 
ciation of Sranan by non-native speakers was influenced by their native language. 
This observation is supported, of course, by a wealth of contemporary research 
showing that the phonology of Sranan bears clear traces of the African languages 
that were involved in its formation (cf, e.g. Smith 1987; Alber & Plag 2001; Plag 
& Uffmann 2000). 

An additional point to emerge from the first quotation is that by the late 18th 
century something of a ‘consensus norm’ (cf. Milroy 1992) had started to develop 
in the Sranan speech community with respect to what did and what did not count 
as ‘proper’® Sranan . Another observation that is relevant here is the remark under 
the entry bassia ‘bend’ in Schumann (1783), where Schumann’s informant says 
that, although the Djutongo word bassia is used by Creoles speaking Sranan, ‘buku 
is better’. This means that, although at that time a majority of those who spoke 
Sranan were second language speakers, at least some speakers had developed a 
clear judgment about the status and/or value of the different varieties of the lan- 
guage. In other words, it seems that Sranan as a whole was becoming established in 
terms of the awareness in the community of its existence as a separate entity, even 
though on a structural level the language was still not fully stabilized. Although 
a further exploration of the differences between native and non-native Sranan 
and their effect on the emerging Creole would be of paramount importance for 
a better understanding of the process of creolization, lack of data precludes any 
such investigation at this moment. 


59. Incidentally, the second remark (‘we Creoles’) indicates that at least one of Schumann's in- 
formants belonged to the category of native speakers. This information is important in terms of 
how to evaluate the data provided by this informant in the rest of the dictionary. 


60. The sentence in Sranan (ju wanni kissi Ningre tongo krin, ju musse harki na kriolo, hufa 
dem takki) literally means: ‘if you want to catch nengre tongo clear (or: pure), you must listen 
to the Creoles, how they speak. The intended meaning of krin (‘pure’ or ‘clear’) is of crucial 
importance here. 
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4.2.6 Some additional observations 


Apart from the five categories of variation discussed above, a few remarks can be 
found in the sources about cases of variation which do not seem to be related to 
any of these parameters. As with the categories discussed above, most of these 
examples concern pronunciation. Before discussing these, however, there is one 
other issue that needs to be mentioned here. In the early stages two developmental 
varieties of Sranan may have existed side by side, one more pidgin-like, the other 
more creole-like. 

A second remark concerns the use of secret languages, which are discussed 
here under the rubric of variation, even though we cannot be sure that all secret 
codes mentioned in the sources are actually variants of one of the creole languages. 
This is the case for what seems to be a secret whistling language, mentioned by 
Herlein (1718): 


On Sundays the slaves in the town of Paramaribo [italics in original, JA] take a 
walk along the Waterkant [the bank of the Suriname River in Paramaribo, JA], 
or they go to the savannah in order to ‘baljar’, which is a kind of dancing, called 
thus by them; however, this is prohibited because they were having too much 
communication among each other, disclosing things they wanted each other to 
know by singing, sometimes even by whistling with the mouth. 

(Herlein 1718: 95-6) 


Unfortunately, nothing more is known about this whistling code since, as far as 
I know, it is not mentioned by any other author. Still, Herlein’s remark is worth 
quoting here as it shows that secret ways of communicating were used by slaves as 
early as the turn of the 18th century, both by whistling and by singing. Both types 
of secret communication are known from other places, both from slave societies 
and from other cultures. The use of whistling as a code is known, for example, 
from the Canary Islands, where a code called Silbero is still in use here and there. 
The use of singing to convey in-group messages in the presence of the out-group 
has been well established for Suriname, witness, for example, some of the songs, 
such as Miauw, reproduced in Chapter 6. The same practice has been amply docu- 
mented for the American South in Abrahams’ wonderful Singing the master (1992). 

More concrete information on the use of secret codes by slaves is provided by 
Teenstra (1835): 


Unskilled as I am in the ordinary Negro-English, I am even less skilled in the 
so-called Vara, Cropina and Para; the first of these is the ordinary Negro-English, 
where pá, pi, poe, etc is added to each syllable (in order to be unclear to the 
Whites), for example: Ordinary Negro-English Massera, ‘Master’; Tangi, “Thank’; 
Dago, ‘Dog’, in the Vara language become: Mapásserapá, Tapangipi, Dapagoepoe. 
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As for Cropina, Para, and other forms of speech, Iam not sufficiently acquainted 
with them to be able to report anything. I believe that in Cropina they add ra, ri, 
roe, etc and in Para they add ga, gi, and goe, for example: Massera, Magasragá; 
Tangi, Tagangigi; Dago, Dagágoegoe. (Teenstra 1835, Pt 2:209-210) 


Of the three codes illustrated by Teenstra, at least two — Cropina and Vara - are 
still used today in certain Saramaka villages. Price (1976) describes no less than 
seven different play that were still used by Saramaka men (and only very rarely 
by women) in the 1970s and all of which are referred to generically as akoopi- 
na (< Coropina?) by their users. Most of these are (far) more complex than the 
ones described by Teenstra: some of them are based on a mixture of Saramaccan, 
Sranan and Ndyuka rather than just Saramaccan, or even on Guyanais (the 
French-based Creole of Guyana) while the linguistic manipulations involved are 
also more complicated. Play languages have been reported for Ndyuka, Aluku and 
Matawai (Price 1976: 39). 

Mous and Haabo (2002) report on the so-called ‘P-
10 VOR 10 (7). 

7 Number of questions asked in the item by an interviewer who is on site and audible 
but not necessarily visible. This practice is evident only in 10 vor 10 items. 

8,9 Numbers of quotes and text agents in the item. Only the shortest items do without 
quotes, which documents the dramaturgical constraint to tell news stories along text 
agents’ quotes. 

10 Number of voiceover translations dubbing quotes. Consequent dubbing, even from other 
national languages into the regional one, documents the language policy followed. 

11 Speaker of the offtext: Journalist him- or herself, professional Speaker. Offtexts are 
spoken by professional speakers at 10 vor 10; by the journalists at TELEJOURNAL; and 
by selected, trained, and approved journalists at TAGESSCHAU (A/1.3). 
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The case study’s focus of analysis: Handling structures 


The anchor introduction to the Fami item zooms in from the distant war to the 
local situation in Switzerland and the case of one family of refugees seeking for 
asylum there. In the item itself, the refugees tell their story, as the journalist had 
planned. The offtext and the voiceover-translation complement each other in 
providing overviews and details of why and how the refugees fled the Iraq war, 
how they made it from Baghdad to Couvet, how they feel, and what they are 
expecting now. War pictures show why they left, an infographic outlines their 
arduous trip, the pixelated faces in the on-text interview scenes emphasize the 
uncomfortable situation they are still in. Thus, all dramaturgical means cater to 
the master plan: Focusing on one case, one single family of refugees, in order 
to explain how the distant reality, the war in Iraq, interconnects with the local 
reality, the increasing numbers of refugees. 

O.K. had worked out this dramaturgy in detail when planning the project. He 
wanted to reconstruct the distant reality in a locally relevant way. The first pic- 
tures of the item should be “sad” and show “the uprooting’,'32° “something 
strong” that immediately symbolizes exile, for example refugees reading news- 
papers from their home countries or staring down a river. !327 Then, O.K. wanted 
the focus of the item to shift to the refugee family’s testimony, with scenes show- 
ing them in the refugee center, maybe in the kitchen, and in the little village 
of Couvet.1328 In contrast, pictures from archives should bring in war scenes 
from Iraq.132° In order to “penetrate the universe”1330 of the refugee center, OK. 
thought about having another interview, this time with the director, about the 
recent increase in refugees and about intercultural problems at the center. '23! 


This matching of plan and its product resulted from a process where O.K. pur- 
sued his key ideas while at the same time remaining open to the unexpected. 
In doing so, he could integrate emerging new ideas and impulses from sources 
and scenes on the go. A balance of goal-orientation and flexibility can be found 
throughout the process on all levels of realization. 


For example, in the car on the road to the refugee center, O.K called a graphic 
designer at TÉLÉVISION SUISSE ROMANDE to announce that he was going to 
need an animated map showing the refugees’ journey from Baghdad to Couvet: 
“This takes time?1332 At lunchtime, O.K., together with the cameraman and an 
interpreter, interviewed the family from Iraq at the refugee center in the French- 
speaking Swiss village of Couvet. 


In the car, on their way back to the newsroom, O.K. and the cameraman shared 
their impressions, for example of the director of the center claiming that these 
refugees would stay in Switzerland for a long time, '33 or about “funny pictures” 
they had shot, showing the mother and the daughter of the portrayed fam- 
ily peeling potatoes in the kitchen and the father just watching them. “In this 
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Fig.5 


culture, the man doesn’t prepare meals.” O.K. said he wanted to show these pic- 
tures in the item; later, he abstained from doing s0.1334 Still in the car, he started 
“scribbling”, “constructing’, “structuring” the item.1335 He again stressed that 
he wanted to highlight the contrast between Baghdad and Couvet, on the one 
hand the oriental culture and the war, on the other the “lost village at the end of 
a valley”1336 He said he was going to pick the “good pieces” from the interview 


to “personalize the story”.1337 


Back in his office at 3:20 p.m., O.K. first had a look at the animated map the 
graphic designer had prepared for him. “That’s really what I need.”1338 Then he 
opened a new text file and defined the starting point for his item: an opening 
sentence (Fig.5, phase A)and a draft for the anchor’s introduction (phase B). The open- 
ing sentence lays out the contrast O.K. wants to elaborate on and is already close 
to the final version (Ex.2, lines 15-17): “From the inferno of Baghdad to the small 
tranquility of the reception centre for refugees in Couvet, in the Val de Travers” 


In the next writing phases, O.K. added material to the bottom of the text file: 
quotes (Fig.s, phase C) and references to specific pictures in the video material 
(D). Then he elaborated the beginning of the story and described the family’s 
trip, as a complement to the infographics (£). In the last phase, he went through 
the emerging item twice from top to bottom, moving the quotes into the right 
places and writing transitions (F). With his last three revisions, the first version 
of his conclusion to the item emerged: “At the moment, the government does 
not consider sending these families back” (Ex.5, revisions 275-279). 


Revisions in process 
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Progression graph from the FAMI workplace session, phases A-F (see above) 
and text parts a-h (Fig.8) 
Source: tsr_tj_070222_ 1930 _kohler familleirakienne_progress_1 
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275{276[ pOUR Ll 576] 276277 ti| 977] 277) 277Pour l'instant, 


la Confé279[ r278[ enda| 273] 278érat|.79]279 dération n’envisage pas de 


renvoyer ces famiiles... }275 


Ex. 5 Revisions from the FAMI workplace session, last sentence 
Source: tsr_tj_070222_1930_ kohler_familleirakienne_snt_1 


hg Because O.K. had already outlined the dramaturgy at the start, he could con- 
centrate on individual formulations while writing. So he evaluated synonyms 
for fear, such as crainte and peur, in order to make the sentence more fluid, 
more speakable: “You try the text out in your mouth.” 1339 He considered the text 
particularly important in this item because “we are not excessively rich in pic- 
tures, so the text has to carry a picture which might not be too interesting” 1340 
In editing the pictures himself, he took care to cut the interview clips with the 
refugees precisely, omitting passages where the voice of the on-site interpreter 
would have been audible. 134! 


These are some of O.K’s reflections and activities while he was consciously, 
flexibly, and carefully staging a media reality within local and global social reali- 
ties, which are far more durable. 


D\4.1 Integrating Realist Social Theory 


What people do influences the world, and the world influences what people 
do. For example, a striking headline might slightly change the way a language 
is used by a certain community. At the same time, writing for the media means 
respecting that language's existing structure. 

This interplay of agency and structure through practices is what most inte- 
grative social theories explain.66 In doing so, Realist Social Theory (RST)67 - more 


66. Sealey & Carter, 2004, 6, explain that sociologists “such as Durkheim, Parsons or Lévi- 
Strauss” focus on “social structure shaping peoples values, cultures and choices”, whereas 
sociologists like Goffman or Becker focus on “the role played by individuals in sustaining 
social interactions and interpreting meanings” (Sealey & Carter, 2004, 6). They summarize it 
this way: “An overemphasis on structure brings the problem of explaining social change, 
whilst an overemphasis on agency brings the problem of explaining social persistence or 
stability” (8). 


67. In this summary of RST, I draw primarily on Sealey & Carter, 2004, where the sociologist Bob 
Carter and the applied linguist Alison Sealey elaborate on the use of RST for interdisciplinary 
investigation of the socially relevant practice of language use. I will focus on epistemological 
aspects of RST; a critical examination of the ontological “reality” concept of RST would go 
beyond the scope of LINGUISTICS OF NEWSWRITING. 
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than any other integrative social theory68 - focuses on the different natures of 
agency and structure: on their distinct power and properties such as their dura- 
bility. RST explains social change as being caused by outcomes emerging from 
human agency and complex, more or less durable, structures that constrain and 
enable agency in ways that actors often are not aware of. 

work for analyzing the interplay of situated activity and societal structures with 
specific powers and properties. 

From a structures perspective,6? RST conceptualizes human agency and 
social structure as stratified or layered (Section a). From a dynamics perspective, 
RST analyses the interplay of the different, distinct properties and powers of 
agency and structure. In this interplay, emergent properties are particularly 
interesting because they document and motivate social change (b). From an 
identity perspective, RST focuses on what is real about structures: their power to 
enable or constrain human agency, regardless of the extent to which people are 
aware of them (c). From an evaluation perspective, RST analyzes situated activity 
and its traces so that the interplay of agency and structure can be conceptu- 
alized appropriately (d). From an outcomes perspective, RST research applies 
multi-method approaches to generate mid-range theories about what works, 
for whom, and when (e). 


Structure: Relating human agency to a layered social structure 


From a structures perspective, RST distinguishes between different aspects of 
social structures and situated activity. These differences are discussed as, first, 
the dichotomy of agency and activity (a,); second, the nature of structures of the 
world we live in (a2); and third, a set of domains of the social world (a3). 


Humans have biological properties such as tongues and brains, as well as mental 
properties such as reflexivity and intentionality. These properties result in pow- 


world and to modify it. Viewed more closely, distinct human collectives such as 
social classes and organizations have distinct agencies, that is, distinct powers to 


68. 


69. 


Sealey & Carter, 2004, 16, explain their “opposition to the non-realist accounts of the rela- 
tionship between structure and agency [...]. In making agents the puppets of structures [the 
structuralist position], or structures the creation of agents [the interactionist position] or, in 
the case of structuration theory, making them mutually constitutive of each other [without 
taking into account their distinct powers and properties], these accounts make it difficult to 
examine the interplay between the world and ourselves.” 


In distinguishing between the four epistemological perspectives of structure, dynamics, iden- 
tity, and evaluation, I am consistent with the MIC epistemology (A|3.3). 
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modify the world. This agency can be realized in situated activity, for example in 
language use, where people invent words that match new communicative needs 
and that might become part of the general vocabulary over time. 


According to RST, the world in which humans live and realize their agency 
Physical structures such as human bodies, social structures such as institu- 
tions, and cultural structures such as symbolic systems and shared knowledge.70 
Structures have the power to enable or constrain human agency. Other proper- 
ties of structures are their persistence or durability; some precede and outlive 
people, others vanish after individual decisions. The north-south divide, for 
instance, is durable and hard to change through local human activity. Thus, 
media in certain countries cannot decide on their financial and legal frame- 
works. In contrast, some editorial rules set up in newsrooms can easily be repro- 
duced or changed through individual decisions and actions. 


As for the world humans live in, RST separates four domains, four highly inter- 


human agency, such as families or workplaces with their routinized practices, 
for example a newsroom and its staff’s shared practices of language use. On the 
capital available to a particular group of people at a particular place and time, 
such as democracy, national wealth, the language of a community into which a 
person is born, and the increasingly mediatized and multilingual world. 


Dynamics: Outlining the micro-macro interplay 


From a dynamics perspective, situated activity and structures interact (b,). This 
fosters emergence and change (b;). 


70. 


71. 


In explaining ontology, most RST theorists refer to Archer (e.g. Archer, 1988). She conceptual- 
ized a stratified ontology which comprises three domains of reality: agency, which is realized 
by agents through situated activity; structure, which is anchored in materiality and entails 
physical and social structures such as bodies and institutions; and (symbolic) culture, which 
is anchored in semiotic propositions and entails the shared knowledge of communities. 


In doing so, RST follows the “domain theory” (Layder, 1997). Some other contributions to the 
discussion of RST introduce other, similar terms or distinctive properties to concretize the 
crucial concept of layers in the stratified social world. 
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RST conceptualizes the four domains of the social world as experientially linked 
in complex interplays’? as social activity unfolds over time: Psychobiography 
results from previous situated activity, that is, from all of an individual’s previ- 
ous engagement with the world. Thus, new situated activity is influenced by 
peoples former experience, by psychobiography - but also by social settings, 
and contextual resources. Structures such as individual knowledge, workplace 
routines, and financial resources enable and constrain what one can do at a 
particular place and time. Conversely, situated activity is not only shaped by all 
kinds of structures, but also shapes them, with a distinct impact over distinct 
timescales: Breaking rules can contribute to the rules’ immediate change or 
change over time, whereas respecting the rules reinforces their power.73 This 
means that - for example in the newsroom - “praxis is both work, that is, con- 
scious production, and (normally unconscious) reproduction of the conditions 
of production, that is, society” (Bhaskar, 1979, 33-34, referring to Giddens, 1976). 


As humans engage with the world in a continuous interplay of agency and 
pre-existing structures, novel and unpredictable structures can emerge due to 
creativity, intention, and variation. Such emergent products can be relations, 
institutions — and cultural creations such as human language, a communica- 
tive genre, a new meaning of a word, and journalistic practices.74 RST uses the 


72. 


73. 


74. 


When conceptualizing this interplay, many RST researchers refer implicitly to Dynamic 
Systems Theory (D|5.1). Byrne, 2002, 31, for example foregrounds co-adaptation between 
action and variegated structure: “What exists are complex systems, which [...] are nested, 
intersecting, which involve both the social and the natural, and which are subject to modifi- 
cation on the basis of human action, both individual and social? The “systems that ‘contain’ 
other systems are as potentially liable to be influenced by those contained, as the contained 
are to be influenced by the container” (33). Sealey, 2010, 17, concludes a paper on “a realist 
approach” by saying that it “conceives of the social world as an open, complex, dynamic set 
of inter-related systems”. 


Structures can be seen as traces of situated activity. Archer, 1995, describes social structures as 
“the effects of past actions, often by long dead people” (148). As agency formed these structures, 
it can also alter them: “[...] whatever social structures are examined, they are only operative 
in and through the world of people which props the door permanently open because human 
action is typified by innovativeness, a capacity for interpreting the same material conditions, 
cultural elements, circumstances and situations in different ways and hence for introducing 
novel patterns or courses of action in response to them” (70). Chouliaraki & Fairclough, 1999, 
140, say that “the social is built into the grammatical tissue of language”. Halliday, 1978, 19, 
puts it this way: “Language is as it is because of what is has to do”. 


In RST traditions, journalism and newsroom practices have been discussed theoretically, 
but not yet investigated empirically. Lau, 2004, 701, outlines a “realist account of routine 
journalistic practices’, seeing “any divergence between news and underlying reality [as] the 
outcome of specific configurations of actualized causal powers (707). Toynbee, 2008, 277, 
draws the conclusion that the “agency of producers [...] means that producers are sometimes 
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as being more than the sum of its constituent elements: it cannot be reduced to 
them; it is partially autonomous from them; and it interacts with them. Human 
language for instance is not reducible to sound waves or mental processes, it 
has existed much longer than its locutors, and it enables us to reflect upon our- 
selves, language itself, and the world in general.75 Emergent outcomes change 
the world we live in. 


Identity: Contextualizing situated activity in a real world 


From an identity or uniqueness perspective, RST focuses on the complementary 
roles of reality (cı) and conceptualization (c,) in the interplay of social structures 
and situated activity. 

The physical world, such as the sun and the earth, are seen as existing indepen- 
dently of human knowledge. Joining post-positivist positions, RST treats this 
strain and empower agency precede and outlast individuals and thus are only 
subject to very slow changes. Being born male or female, in Western Europe 
or India, part of a lower or upper class - such realities remain, independent of 


75. 


76. 


and to some extent able to make texts independently of market pressures or other forms of 
external influence. More generally, autonomy constitutes a form of emergence on which is 
premised the possibility of all kinds of structural transformation.” 


Archer, 2000, 467, exemplifies emergence with the case of English as a lingua franca for 
scientific communication. The “academic privileges which today’s native English-speaking 
academics enjoy cannot be explained as other than the unintended resultant of these powers 
[such as colonialism, the industrial revolution, and economy], exercised seriatim, but irre- 
ducible to the individual people involved”. - Benton & Craib, 2001, associate emergence with 
increasing complexity of organization: “When elements are combined together into more 
complex entities, the latter often have properties which are qualitatively distinct from those 
of the original elements. This is known as ‘emergence, and the properties which ‘emerge’ in 
this way are ‘emergent properties, or powers - a new level of organization.” 


Popper, 1972, refers to the physical world with the term World 1. He sees this world as “real”, 
as independent from human knowledge. In contrast, World 2 covers the individual experi- 
ences which emerge when humans engage with World 1. These experiences are subjective, 
but they can be objectified in “products of the human mind, such as stories, explanatory 
myths, tools, scientific theories [...], scientific problems, social institutions, and works of art” 
(Popper & Eccles, 1977, 38). Of course, such products of mind can be embodied, materialized; a 
theory for instance can be printed in a book. The book as a material, physical object belongs 
to World 1, what the individual readers learn from the book is part of World 2. However, the 
theory in the book can also be seen as independent from both materialization and individual 
knowledge: as “objective [...] knowledge without a knower” (Popper, 1972, 109), as an immate- 
rial and objective reality, as World 3. 
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awareness and interpretation, RST postulates.77 Even social settings can unfold 
their power on the situated activity of all people involved, no matter whether 
these people realize it or not: Newcomers in a newsroom for example have to 
adapt to local rules and often do so unconsciously. Thus, for RST, social and 
symbolic structures such as media institutions and languages cannot be reduced 
to individual perception and understanding; they are as real as physical struc- 
tures are. 


In contrast, RST sees all sorts of representations such as conceptualization, 
knowledge, and theories as provisional and fallible. Thus, there is no such thing 
as completely objective, perspective-less observation or neutral measurement, 
neither in everyday life nor in scientific research. In research, assumptions 
about the world (ontology), the knowledge of the world (epistemology), and 
the ways to get this knowledge (methodology) have to be made explicit and 
shared with the scientific community. The shared scientific knowledge is what 
is often called objective knowledge in RST.78 


Evaluation: Overcoming the positivist-constructivist divide 


From an evaluation perspective, RST mediates between positivism and con- 
structivism, bridging the concept of a real world with the concept of construed 
knowledge about it. This mediating position contributes to solving transdisci- 
plinary (D|31) problems of applied linguistics in general and media linguistics in 
particular (d,) with a solution that is theoretically and practically acceptable (d,). 


As soon as applied linguistics is considered to be dealing with “real-world” 
issues (D|3.1), the concept of reality has to be defined. In addition, reality can 
play a crucial role in an application field itself too, as is the case for journalism 
with its widespread ideal of separating facts from fiction and opinions. In trans- 
disciplinary projects of media linguistics, such practical concepts matter and 


77. 


78. 


Archer, 2000, 262, argues that anteriority causes power independent of individual choice: 
“Because of the preexistence of those structures which shape the situation in which we find 
ourselves, they impinge upon us without our compliance, consent or complicity? This argu- 
ment is repeated in the discussion of RST, e.g. by Sealey, 2010, 2. The link between anteriority 
and power can be scrutinized. If a democracy is replaced by dictatorship, people confronted 
with this new structure might also feel impinged upon without their compliance. Of course 
one could argue that older sociopolitical structures enabled the recent change. Yet, what 
remains as the clue of the argument is that certain structures, “realities”, possess much more 
power to resist change than others. 


Hymes, 1996, 13, puts it this way: “[S]cientific objectivity resides, not in the individual sci- 
entist, but in the community of scientists”. According to Sealey & Carter, 2004, 15, only this 
shared knowledge “is capable of refinement and methodological development. The social 
practice of knowledge production has this as an aim” 
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must not be ignored. Approaching journalism and newswriting with a purely 
constructivist concept of reality, as is often practiced by communication studies 
and cultural studies, results in a deep epistemological gap between theory and 
practice in journalism.79 


RST overcomes this conflict of paradigms and research frameworks in a 
third way: “acknowledging the independent existence of objective reality, but 
asserting the constructedness of human knowledge about the nature of that 
reality” (Wright, 201, 4). Thus, RST enables both researches and practitioners to 
conceive journalistic activities “as constructs — but as constructs formed in 
conjunction with realities external to them” (3). In an RST view, journalists 
have to develop their practices towards accounts of reality that are as adequate 
as possible.80 Transdisciplinary projects can help them develop their mindsets 
and achieve this goal. 


Outcomes: Mid-range theories of situated activity in context 


From an outcomes perspective, RST produces mid-range theories of situated 
activity in context (e,), based on multi-method (e;) and cyclic (e3) project designs. 


As conditions of agency in complex, dynamic structures are crucial for RST, 
the result of RST-based research cannot be a grand theory claiming to explain 
what works with general laws, regardless of context. Rather, RST research aims 
to develop situated knowledge: case-driven, mid-range theories about “what 
works for whom in what circumstances”8! 


79. 


80. 


81. 


The problem of this epistemological gap has been criticized as irritating students and trainees 
in theoretically-based journalism education, where rather positivist media practice meets 
rather constructivist media and communication theories (Windschuttle, 2000; Zelizer, 2004; 
Wright, 2011). 


The key realist claim in this context is that “news is formally based on a prior reality and that 
this prerequisite reality is ultimately a given reality” (Gauthier, 2005, 51). 


With this formulation, Sealey & Carter, 2004, 197, draw on Pawson & Tilley, 1997, who devel- 
oped “realistic evaluation’, an approach in the framework of social realism which explains 
and promotes science-based evaluation of social policies, programs, and initiatives. Sealey, 
2007, 654, illustrates that the “same linguistic resources, in the repertoire of the same indi- 
vidual, may be associated with different kinds of outcome in different settings” She refers 
to a striking example from Blommaert, 2003, 616: “The English acquired by urban Africans 
may offer them considerable prestige and access to middle-class identities in African towns. 
It may be an ‘expensive’ resource to them. But the same variety of English, when spoken in 
London by the same Africans, may be a crucial object of stigmatization and may qualify them 
as members of the lower strata of society.’ Sealey, 2007, 654, concludes that “the ‘cultural 
capital associated with the ability to speak English can diminish over time [...]. In other 
words, what was an enablement in one social setting becomes a constraint in another.” 
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RST is not methodologically prescriptive. However, to reconstruct the interplay 
of relations and processes in a complex world, RST researchers must combine 
multiple perspectives and methods in empirical research. If possible, case stud- 
ies are combined with corpus research, and theoretical knowledge is combined 
with practical knowledge: the professional or everyday knowledge of the people 
being investigated. 


Just as in Grounded Theory (D|2.1), research processes in RST are designed as 
cycles in which general propositions such as writers’ experience fosters flexible 
planning are theoretically refined and empirically tested. Cycle by cycle, the 
complex interplay of agency and structure can be described with more preci- 
sion, until the distinct properties and powers enabling and constraining emer- 
gence and change are identified.82 


Summary: Strengths and limitations 


To sum up, doing RST enables researchers to distinguish between variegated 
social structures with different durability and to situate activity within this lay- 
ered social world (Section a). RST outlines the interplay between situated activity 
and social structure, between micro and macro development, as a basis for 
emergence and change (b). In doing so, RST takes social structures to be as real 
as physical structures, meaning that they can precede and outlast humans and 
exist independently of human perception and knowledge (c). All knowledge 
about the world, in contrast, is considered a human construction (d). Thus, RST 
aims to construct mid-range theories about reality: situated knowledge, explain- 
ing what works for whom in which structural conditions (e). 

More than any other integrative theory, RST allows for a clear distinction 
between a pre-existing world of structures with various degrees of durabil- 
ity, its properties and powers such as enablement and constraint, the human 
power of agency, and the resulting activities that, at the same time, influence 
structures and are influenced by them. In bridging the positivist assumption 


82. 


Byrne, 2002, 105, describes this interplay as complex, local, and time-dependent: “In the realist 
frame of reference we do not see causes as single factors whose presence inevitably generates 
an effect and whose absence means that the effect does not occur. Rather cause is a property 
of complex and contingent mechanisms in reality and such mechanisms, moreover, are not 
universal but only relatively permanent - inherently local” Sealey, 2010, 10, explains the cyclical 
aspect of RST research, getting close to abductive coding principles of Grounded Theory. “The 
realist approach, by contrast, does not begin with social categories decided a priori - gender 
(or sex), or ethnicity, or age-group or social class. Instead, it assumes that social phenomena 
are characterized by processes and relations, and therefore ways are sought to investigate and 
describe these and their effects.” This closeness of RST research practice to Grounded Theory 
also becomes obvious when Byrne, 2002, 100, suggests finding “ways of sorting cases into 
categories” and looking for “category sets which emerge from the exploration of our data”. 
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of a physical and social reality with the constructivist assumption of mental 
and social knowledge about this reality, RST enables researchers to understand 
core concepts of journalism, such as facts and objectivity, in a theoretically and 
practically acceptable way. This facilitates the collaboration with journalists in 
transdisciplinary projects on shared theoretical grounds. 

RST is very open and non-committal in terms of project design. For more 
precise explanations of some of its key concepts, though, RST needs to be com- 
bined with other research frameworks. Ethnography is experienced in inves- 
tigating situated activity and participants’ conceptualizations of reality (Dj:.). 
Grounded Theory reflects on problems of cyclic research designs and gener- 
alizations when relating micro and macro perspectives (D21). Transdisciplinary 
Action Research helps collaborating on real-world issues and implementing 
findings from RST (D|4.1). Dynamic Systems Theory theoretizes the key concept 
of emergence in the interplay of situated activity and structural context (D|5.1). 


D|4.2 The example of an IDEE SUISSE follow-up analysis 


The reasons to include RST as a supplementary framework for knowledge 
generation and transformation became apparent not only in the IDEE SUISSE 
project, but also in a follow-up study on translation processes. In 2009, our 
research team started re-analyzing data from IDEE SUISSE and a related project, 
CAPTURING TRANSLATION PROCESSES (2009-2012). In this transdisciplinary 
project, researchers collaborated with professional development providers and 
a company that offers multilingual communication services and employs hun- 
dreds of professional translators around the globe. The follow-up study at the 
intersection of the two projects investigated multilingualism and translation 
by journalists in TV newsrooms. Findings show that mindsets and structural 
resources in this area of growing importance are still oriented to ad-hoc solu- 
tions, as the following article excerpts explain (Ex.6): 


From research in legal and medical settings, we know that there can be serious risks 
associated with engaging untrained personnel to perform public service interpreting (e.g. 
Bischoff & Dahinden 2008; Corsellis, 2008; de Pedro Ricoy, Perez, & Wilson, 2009). Working in 
socially powerful positions between languages without the professional preparation to do 
so, journalists are increasingly exposed to similar expectations. 

With media convergence and globalization, an increasing amount of material coming 
into newsrooms originates from sources other than established news agencies. Recorded by 
amateurs or local media, useful source material such as video bites can contain utterances 
from all over the world in various languages. However, little research has been carried out in 
the area of working between languages during text production in the newsroom (for indi- 
vidual case studies see Tsai, 2005; Darwish, 2009). In the course of such text production — or 
reproduction — source texts and other types of source materials are used in collaborative 
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processes by journalists to produce target texts they consider appropriate for their audi- 
ences. The choice of which material to include and how do so when reporting local news 
globally or global news locally can be directly related to the linguistic resources available to 
the journalist and editors involved. This paper addresses the specific question of how jour- 
nalists cope with linguistic diversity in their news production processes, focusing on quotes 
in languages they may not be familiar with or can hardly understand. [...] 


Qe: Evaluated representations of social settings and contextual resources p 


News media 


Complex, dynamic and co-adaptive world of social settings and contextual resources 


Figure 1. Text production as basic practice in the newsroom, interacting with layered structures 


Conclusion 


Translation practices can range from a sort of inner translation, such as when journalists 
reformulate the language of the source text to another language variety in order to meet 
audience design standards, to the purposeful omission of utterances from sources that jour- 
nalists do not understand or do not have the resources to translate. Since they decide which 
voices will be heard, journalists have an important gatekeeping function, which can be 
affected by inappropriate translation strategies. 

We have found evidence suggesting that journalists’ translation strategies and practices 
are based on the availability of external linguistic resources, on journalists’ linguistic 
awareness, and in some cases, on experienced journalists’ elaborated tacit knowledge (cf. 
Agar, 2010; Polanyi, 1966; Sarangi, 2007). From the perspective of professional translation, 
this awareness and knowledge represent potential for organizational development. Even 
though some journalists may be sensitive to the challenges of working between languages, 
they may never have reflected on how they do it or whether this is the best way to do so, let 
alone the organizational significance and societal impact of the tacit knowledge they have 
and base their practices on. A transdisciplinary goal is to release this tacit knowledge - the 
situated, implicit and individual strategies and practices of certain experienced players or 
so-called positive deviants (see Agar (2010) who draws on Polanyi (1966) and Schein (1987)). 
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Ex.6 


D|4.3 


More specifically, the question is how such tacit knowledge as well as insights from trans- 
lation theory and professional practice can be made available to media organizations and 
the professionals involved in order to improve workflow efficiency and output quality of 
journalism in a globally networked multilingual world. In a top-down approach, we are 
systematically transforming and disseminating the knowledge generated in our research 
projects through organizational consulting. In such projects we strive to stimulate a shift 
of focus towards allocating appropriate resources for translating in the newsrooms. In a 
bottom-up approach, we are transforming professional translation knowledge through 
training, coaching, and educating future professionals in journalism schools and practition- 
ers in the newsrooms. 

Given the relevance of media in public discourse and democracy (Schudson, 2008), 
investigating and improving multilingual practices in the newsroom has the potential to 
contribute not only to fostering professional and organizational success as well as a fairer 
society. It can also consolidate the importance of our discipline (cf. Antos, 2003; Perrin, 2012). 


Excerpts from an article about the CAPTURING TRANSLATION PROCESSES project 
(Perrin & Ehrensberger-Dow, 2012) 


Recommendations for project design on the RST level 


The practical examples (D|4.0 and D|42) and the theoretical discussion (D|41) have 
shown strengths and weaknesses of RST as a research framework supplement- 
ing ethnography: Situated activity is explained in the context of macro struc- 
tures differing in persistence, but some key concepts such as emergence remain 
vague. These properties need to be considered in the design of research and 
transformation projects, such as those oriented towards developing and shaping 
practitioners’ medialinguistic mindsets of newswriting (C|4.3). 

From a structures perspective, RST cyclically relates human agency and 
a layered social structure (D|4.:|a). This requires resources such as funding and 
timeframes that allow for complex project architectures. Stakeholders and 
aspects across structural levels have to be integrated. They range, for example, 
from newsroom practices to national media policy. 

From a dynamics perspective, RST outlines the micro-macro interplay 
(Dl411b). This requires project designs that foster interactive implementation. 
Interventions represent situated activity that interacts with macro structures 
differing in durability. Their impact has to be monitored, throughout the pro- 
cess, and their shape adapted if needed. 

From an identity perspective, RST contextualizes situated activity in a real 
world (D]4.1|c). This requires project designs that account for contradictory reali- 
ties. Managers may find knowledge transformation from the bottom face-threa- 
tening (e.g. Agar, 2010, 294), and positive deviants may want to keep their knowledge 
tacit to outperform their colleagues. 
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From an evaluation perspective, RST overcomes the divide between posi- 
tivism and constructivism (D|4.\d). This requires understanding the knowledge 
generated and transferred as a construction. Based on field data and theory, it 
has to explain as appropriately as possible a reality that, to a certain extent, exists 
and persists independently from being known. 

From an outcomes perspective, RST results in mid-range theories of situ- 
ated activity in context (D|4.1\e). Many aspects of work contexts are standardized. 
There are standard constellations of circumstances and expectations in news- 
writing. Therefore, good practice models make sense — but there is no such thing 
as unconditional do’s or don'ts. 
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Understanding emergence in complex dynamic settings 


Ethnography, GT, TDA, and RST leave researchers with the problem of explain- 
ing change. In this chapter, project architecture expands to a fifth level of 
knowledge transformation: focusing on emergence, the key driver of non-linear 
change. This is what applied linguistics can achieve when performed in the 
research framework of Dynamic Systems Theory, DST (D/51). Excerpts from the 
IDÉE SUISSE corpus serve as introductory examples (D|5.0); an excerpt from an 
article based on the MODELING WRITING PHASES project (2011-2013) illus- 
trates DST’s strengths and limitations for knowledge transformation (D|52). The 
chapter ends with recommendations for the DST level of project design (D|s.3). 
An extended overview of the chapter’s main topics is provided in the following 
paragraphs. 

DST enables researchers to track the dynamics of complex systems such as 
newswriting and to explain the often non-linear change in dynamic contexts. 
As social structures permanently interact with peoples situated activity, con- 
texts always change. In every newswriting task, writers face new and unique 
conditions apart from the familiar and standardized ones. Thus, knowledge 
transformation in a DST framework aims at fostering practitioners’ capability 
to generate the emergent solutions needed to overcome new critical situations 
in complex dynamic contexts (D|s.1). 

In the IDEE SUISSE project, the research framework of DST is visible in the 
focus on the role of emergence in critical situations. In case studies such as LEBA 
(AR) and YOGY (Ch), solutions to complex problems emerge while the writers 
interact with challenging contexts such as surprising information or a cutter’s 
provocative approach. As the analyses and discussions of the cases have shown, 
the emergent new ideas not only solve the writers’ problems of realizing their 
media items, but also the public service broadcaster’s task of promoting public 
understanding. 

With the MoDELING WRITING PHASES project, our focus shifts from explor- 
ing emergence to modeling the non-linear dynamics of writing. Our research 
team mines large corpora of writing process data to develop statistically sound 
typologies of writing processes and phases and relate them to factors such as 
task type and writers’ experience (D|s.2). The models are tested against qualitative 
data from projects like IDÉE suisse. They will allow for algorithmically-based 
transformation measures for self-coaching, such as online analysis and feed- 
back while writing (D|5.3). 
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The FAMI case: Balancing focus and flexibility 


In the Fami case and the other IDÉE SUISSE case stories, section h analyzes 
changes of contexts, text production plans, and emerging products. As the 
analyses and DST reflections show, such changes cannot be predicted in detail, 
nor are they completely unpredictable. 

Writing processes begin with COMPREHENDING THE TASK and move towards 
the fixed point attractor of IMPLEMENTING THE PRODUCT. In the newsrooms 
investigated, this trajectory corresponds to a timeframe between a few hours 
and a week (Fig.6). In the experienced journalists writing processes (D2), GOAL 
SETTING and PLANNING start early, resulting for example in a lean five-step plot 
(h10-11). Moreover, these processes tend to end with monitoring and revising 
details (ho), for example in the booth while speaking (h,,). On the way, critical 
situations (D|3.0) may occur, such as an interviewees questionable past. In such 
situations, creativity is needed to find a solution on a higher level, where the 
contradictions and incompatibilities from lower levels are resolved. Such an 
emergent solution is disclosure without any comment on the status of the refu- 
gee as a career officer in the army of Saddam Hussein, as this unclear side story 
would not add to the main story about the family’s fate (h,,). 

As in the Fami case, in all the IDÉE SUISSE cases emergence is enabled or 
constrained by the interplay of conditions across the structural layers (Dj4.1). 
On the level of psychobiography, these could be the journalist’s experience and 
elaborated mindset; on the level of social settings, irritating encounters with 
colleagues or materials; and on the level of contextual resources, the space that 
organizations and society at large provide for trying out alternatives. In the 
LEBA case, a leitmotif emerged from the conflict between stereotypes and a 
seductive detail in source pictures (A|2.0). Similarly, paying attention to conflict- 
ing key concepts in the source materials could have helped in the Gast case 
(C\3.0). In the YoGy case, innovation emerges from the negotiation across dif- 
ferent professional socializations (C\1.0). In the same way, the journalist in the 
Mars case could have overcome his sources’ partial views by listening to the 
cutter (C|2.0). 

The next table presents an overview of structural properties that influence 
the dynamic system of newswriting in the fifteen IDEE SUISSE cases (Fig.6). This 
interplay is then analyzed in detail for the Famı case (h). 
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Task 


Process 


Case 
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Fig.6 Task and process properties. In a dynamic system, the task sets the fixed point 
attractors for the writing process and the emerging item. The abbreviations stand for: 


1 


Timeframe for the process, from task comprehension until deadline: same Morning, 
same Day, same Week. The timeframe for the production of an item ends with the 
deadline that normally cannot be altered after programming. Deadline is the temporal 
fixed point attractor for the writing process. 

Topical area of the product: Regional, National, International, Soft news, Service, 
Sport, Science. In newsrooms, topics and the respective departments are grouped 
along inconsistent, but pragmatically useful criteria such as geographic range (local, 
regional, national, and international affairs), domains (sports, science, arts), and 
intended functions for the audience (entertainment, service). The topic the journalists 
assign to an event shapes the way it is covered in the issue: for example the importance 
within the program, the resources allocated to the production, and the range of suit- 
able story patterns. These patterns will function as dramaturgical fixed point attractors 
for the emerging product. 

Mode of the research preceding or accompanying the text production process: Desk 
research, Site visit, Correspondent on site. Whereas the trajectories of research pro- 
cesses are open to unpredictable events such as unexpected encounters on the site, the 
space frame is limited by resources such as time and money. Due to such restrictions, 
the newsrooms investigated in the IDÉE SUISSE project cover most international issues 
with materials from newswires and correspondents, whereas regional issues are usu- 
ally covered with site visits. The research modes offer different potentials for critical 
situations and emergence. 

Number and locations for the writing sessions to accomplish the item. The locations are 
the Desk, meaning the journalists’ workplace, and the Cutting room. DD means that 
there were two desk sessions in the same production process. A writing session starts 
with opening a file and ends with closing it in order to continue with the same task in a 
different setting or with another task. Most writing processes take place in the cutting 
room, some start in a first drafting session at the journalists’ desks. Sometimes, the main 
production is followed by producing supplements or updated versions for following 
issues. Writing sessions depend on the availability of cutter and cutting rooms. This 
affects time pressure and collaboration and facilitates or constrains emergence (h,). 
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Fig.7 


The case study’s focus of analysis: Handling dynamics 


When O.K. came to the cutting room at 5:20 p.m., he only wanted the cutter 
to add sound and do minor technical work such as adding war pictures from 
the archive to the interview: 1342 “there isn’t much to do, I can reassure you.” 1343 
While they went through the item, O.K. corrected typos in his text and adjusted 
some details. However, the dynamics of composition soon spread through vari- 
ous levels of text production. 

Coming to the second block of juxtaposed quote excerpts, the cutter real- 
ized there was a problem on the visual level: In one part of the quote block the 
protagonist was speaking indoors, whereas in the other he was outdoors. '344 
This observation triggered a sudden change in both the writing process and the 
text product. O.K. immediately decided to move the indoor excerpt to the first 
block with the indoor quotes. This is what they finally did (Fig.7, revisions 30-34, 
phase B), after some misunderstandings'!345 and harsh disputes: Cutter: “You don't 
want this anymore.” Journalist, very stressed: “yes, I doooo want it”.1346 


Revisions in process 
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Progression graph from the FAMI cutting room 
Source: tsr_tj_070222_1930_kohler_ familleirakienne_progress_2 


Shifting this quote resulted in a clear differentiation between the items two 
quote blocks: The first block (Ex.2, lines 28-34) now refers to the past, the threaten- 
ing situation in Iraq that the refugees had left behind. It is presented as spoken 
inside the refugee center. The pictures show the protagonist's lips and then his 
hands while speaking. When he talks about the Americans having destroyed 
the country (lines 33-34), archive pictures show scenes of violence.1347 In contrast, 
the second quote block (lines 45-47) refers to the future, to the temporary peace 
the family was experiencing in Switzerland, and to their wish to go back to 
their home country as soon as peace is restored there. This second quote block 
is spoken outside the refugee center, with the protagonist standing on a bridge. 
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Thus, what happened to the item since O.K. drafted it for the first time (D|4.0, 
Fig.s, phases A-E) was a reduction and concentration towards a straight and lean 
five-step plot: step one opens the Baghdad-Couvet contrast and notes the result- 
ing fear of reprisals (Fig.8, row b); step two supports step one with testimonies 
referring to the past (row c); step three shows the infographic piece explaining 
the trip (row d); step four quotes the protagonist’s prospects (row e), and step five 
contextualizes these prospects in a future-oriented conclusion (row f). These five 
steps determine both the media product and the trajectory of the writing pro- 
cess; the row and line numbers in the leftmost column of Fig. are mirrored in 
the transcription of the broadcasted item (D/2.0, Ex.2) and in the progression graph 
of the writing process (D|4.o, Fig.s), respectively. 


When speaking the offtext, O.K. spontaneously changed some formulations 
(Fig.8, changes between /slashes/). One of these changes completes a chain of revi- 
sions concerning a sensitive area of the refugee topic: the protagonist’s status 
as a former career officer in Saddam Hussein’s army. During preparations with 
the cameraman, O.K. had mentioned that the refugee they were going to inter- 
view and stage as the item’s protagonist belonged to a privileged class. Later, 
in the cutting room, he said: “spending eight thousand dollars to pay a human 
smuggler [...], not all Baghdadis can do this.” Cutter: “Let’s not be so naive to 
think this is only a poor refugee, perhaps he has seen other people being made 
miserable too.” For the cutter, this idea worked as a strong attractor to introduce 
a critical element to the writing process, but the journalist decided to keep the 
story to the point of refugees in Switzerland. “No doubt, but [...] he also could 
have hidden [it], saying: me, I was a trader, you know, constructing another 
identity, at least, he was honest enough to say OK, I was in the military.”1348 


Thus, instead of facing the complexity of possible motives and backgrounds 
for leaving Iraq, O.K. basically decided not to discuss his protagonist’s profes- 
sional background in the item. He briefly referred to this background when 
calling him a “former career officer” at the very beginning of the writing pro- 
cess. However, what can be observed later is a de-emphasizing movement, a 
trajectoriy of reduction to the essentials, as analyzed below. 


In O.K’s initial draft, the first opening sequence ended with suspension points: 
“former career officer... As the S-notation of the workplace session shows, the 
suspension points were then replaced by “threatened [with] death ...” (Ex.7, revi- 
sions 159-160), Which was deleted again (62) in favor of the initial version with 
the suspension points: “former career officer ...” (163). After working further 
down in the quote section of the file, O.K. returned to the passage in order to 
write and revise the grammatically incorrect “les menace de’, literally “the jarticte, 
plural) threat of” — before deleting it (168-170). Then he wrote “the civil war”. The 
resulting elliptic construction translates as “the fear of reprisals for this former 
career officer, the civil war”. Only towards the end of the workplace session did 
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Text state after first drafting Text state after office session Text state after cutting 
and /speaking/ 
row Line Laisser une vie derrière soi, /Du jour au lendemain/ laisser une vie derrière soi 
b 014 Del'enferde Bagdad Be quitter l'enfer de Bagdad quitter l'enfer de Bagdad 
ala quiétude exigue et se retrouver. et /et pour/ se retrouver 
du centre de réfugié dedans un centre d'acceuil pour réfugiés, dans un centre d'accueil pour réfugiés 
de Couvet, dans le Val de Travers.. dans le Val de Travers.. dans le Val de Travers. 
C'est la trajectoire de cette famille de Bagdad C'est la trajectoire de cette famille irakienne, C’est la trajectoire de cette famille irakienne, 
arrivé en début d'année dans notre pays... arrivée en début d'année dans notre pays. arrivée en début d'année dans notre pays. 
Cette famille sunnite ne souhaite pas De confession sunnite, cette famille ne souhaite pas De confession sunnite cette famille ne souhaite pas 
s'exprimer a visage découvert, s'exprimer à visage découvert, s'exprimer à visage découvert /devant la caméra/. 
la peur de représailles, la peur de représailles, La peur de représailles 
pour cet ancien militaire de carrière.. pour cet ancien militaire de carrière, pour le pére,un ancien militaire de carrière. 
Pour sa femme et ses deux enfants ; 
le traumatisme aussi de la guerre civile. le traumatisme etsst de la guerre civile. 
La crainte est permanente, [Vous savez/ la crainte est permanente : 
vous sortez de chez vous le matin Vous sortez de chez vous le matin 
pour aller travailler, pour aller travailler, 
faire des courses au marché, faire des courses au marché 
sans savoir si vous allez revoir votre famille, sans savoir si vous allez revoir votre famille 
rester en vie. [si vous allez/ rester en vie. 
d 035 Menacés de mort dans leur pays, Menacés-de-mort-dans-leur-pays, 
Deux millions d'Irakiens ont fui leur pays. Deux millions d’Irakiens ont fui leur pays 
depuis le début de l'occupation américaine. depuis le début de occupation Américaine. 
Ils sont parti + Cette famille est partie Cette famille est partie 
du jour au lendemain. du jour au lendemain j in en laissant tout derrière el 
Trois semaines de galère pour arriver en Suisse.. Trois semaines de galère pour arriver en Suisse.. Trois semaines de galères pour arriver en Suisse. 
en voiture de Bagdad à Damas, en voiture de Bagdad à Damas, en Syrie, D'abord en voiture de Bagdad à Damas, en Syrie. 
puis la Turquie puis la Turquie Puis la Turquie, 
où ils parviennent à prendre un avion où ils parviennent à prendre un avion où ils parviennent à prendre un avion 
pour Genève. pour Genève. pour gagner Genève et demander asile. 
L'amertume et F Beaucoup d'amertume et 
Jaujourd'hui/ 
l'espoir improbable de retourner un jour au pays. l'espoir improbable de retourner un jour au pays. 
‘ ER | 
045 € 
onp i ‘or 1 1 
f 048 110 Irakiens sont réfugiés à Neuchâtel, 110 Irakiens sont réfugiés à Neuchatel. 
la plupart obtiendront une admission provisoire, La plupart obtiendront une admission provisoire, 
peut-être l'asile. peut-être l'asile. 
Pour l'instant, i Dans l'immédiat 
la Confédération n'envisage pas la confédération n’envisage pas 
de renvoyer ces famiiles. de renvoyer ces familles /en Irak/. 
8 
La eran est permanente, 
vous sortez de chez vous le matin 
pour aller travailler, 
faire des courses au marché, 
sans savoir si vous allez revoir votre famille, 
h 15:44:04:02 beaux yeux 


Fig.8 


15:26:32:20 les amalgames se font ou se font pas entre 
chiites et sunnites. 
15:27:02:03 actuellement il n'y a pas de renvois sur 
l'Irak, donc ce sont des personnes qui ont leur 
traumatisme 

15:27:20:11 


29:04 cusiine 
:19 travelling de fin chemin de fer 


1 
15:4 


15:26:32:20 les amalgames se font ou se font pas entre 
chiites et sunnites. 

15:27:02:03 actuellement il n 'y a pas de renvois sur 
l'Irak, donc ce sont des personnes qui ont leur 
traumatisme 

15:27:20:11 


Version analysis of the FAMI item in three production states 


O.K. replace “the civil war” by “the trauma also of the civil war” (257). Put con- 
cisely, the status of the protagonist was clearly referred to, whereas there were 
meandering changes of formulations to foreshadow problems the former career 
officer could face after the regime he had supported was overthrown. 
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De confession sunnite, cette famille ne souhaite pas s'exprimer à 
visage découvert, la peur de représailles, pour cet ancien mili- 
bare de careilerelsol oly lee, msancé more. es lies 
etia o Meie LMM es wercece carte Se cree Cir des 
]256}1681:,,257{le traumatisme aussi de la guerre civile. }257}160 
Ex.7  S-notation from the FAMI workplace session, end of the opening sequence 
Source: tsr_tj_070222_1930_kohler_familleirakienne_snt_1 
hs In the cutting room session, however, the insertion “his wife and his two 
children” (Ex.8, revision 4), immediately followed by a preposed “for” (revision 5), 
directs the focus towards his family. When speaking the offtext, O.K. added an 
“also” (revision 6). Thus, in the broadcasted version, the emphasis had shifted from 
military to family matters (D/2.0, Ex.2, lines 22-25). 
De confession sunnite, cette famille ne souhaite pas s'exprimer à 
visage cécotvenc, la peur ce wejoeesaulllles, joule CEE ancicn miili- 
taire de carrière, *{ >{pour }>|,sa femme et ses deux enfants, |>}4 le 
traumatisme ®[aussi]® de la guerre civile. 
Ex.8  S-notation from the FAMI cutting room session, end of the opening sequence 
Source: tsr_tj_070222 1930 _kohler familleirakienne_snt_2 
his Inthe example above the emphasis shifted from military to family throughout 
the stages of the production process. Likewise, the narrator’s voice changed 
from assumption to statements in the example below, the conclusion to the 
item. At the very end of the workplace session, O.K. had found a concluding 
sentence saying that “at the moment the government does not consider sending 
these families back” (D/4.0, Ex.2; Ex.9, revisions 275-279). However, immediately before 
typing this sentence, O.K. had written down at the end of the text a quote with 
similar content: “Currently, there is no sending back to Iraq, we are anticipat- 
ing being part of this journey with them for a long time” (revisions 266-273). The 
quote stems from the interview with the director of the refugee center, who is 
not mentioned elsewhere in the item. 
275{276[ POUR L| 976] 27% 277[ tilo77] 277, 277Pour l'instant, la 
Confé279 [ r278 [ enda| 97g] 278érat|>79]279 dération n’envisage pas de renvoyer 
ces families... }2797206{ 
“A267 | Ctuel leme|lo¢7] 2°’ctuelleme2®® tn, |28 268nt, il ny aS? pa lze] 2°? 
pas de ren271[ 0279 [iv| 979] 27°voil27,]27!vois sur l'Irak, on s'attend à 
wa lola eg voveade avec eux7}200 
Ex.9 S-notation from the FAmi workplace session, end of the conclusion 


Source: tsr_tj_070222_ 1930_kohler_familleirakienne_snt_1 
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Ex. 10 


At the end of the cutting room session, O.K. deleted the quote (Ex. 10, revision 51).1349 
Beforehand, he had revised the conclusion by changing the initial time indica- 
tor from “pour instant” to “pour l'heure” and back again to “pour l'instant”, to 
end up with “dans l'immédiat”, meaning “for the time being” (revisions 36-44). In 
addition, he corrected a typo in “familes” (revisions 45-46) and deleted the suspen- 
sion points at the end (revision 41). It is only when speaking the offtext in the booth 
that he added the place indicator and the last words of the item, “en Irak”: “For 
the time being the government does not consider sending these families back 
to Iraq” (Fig.8, row f). With “Iraq” as the last word, the end of the item explicitly 
loops back to the very beginnings of both the anchor’s introduction (D/2.0, Ex.2, 
line 1) and the item itself, when the audience is told that and why the refugees left 
their home country behind “from one day to the next” (lines 14-15). 

ST EOUE 

1738 (736 [nstant] eels 37{ heui re} 37) 35128 \39 29179 | heure, | 49;7°instant} >) *2 Mas 

43{Dans 1’ immédiat44[, |44]44|45}43, la Confédération n’envisage pas de 


renvoyer ces fami45[i]45l4e 46{1}46lyples.41[.. J442 47{> }47 lag 
51[ 


“Actuellement, il n’y a pas de renvois sur Mirak on s’attend à un 
long voyage avec eux”] 5! 


S-notation from the FAMI cutting room session, end of the conclusion 
Source: tsr_tj_070222_1930_kohler_familleirakienne_snt_2 


Such examples illustrate O.K’s goal-orientation, flexibility, and perfection- 
ism throughout the process even when handling single words or pictures. 1350 
Shortly before deadline, both O.K. and the cutter felt under time pressure due 
to upcoming tasks and appointments.'35! When they realized that the end of the 
offtext was not properly recorded yet,1352 O.K. wanted to re-record not only the 
improperly recorded end, but also the beginning, which he found “not good” 
either.1353 Whereas the cutter started swearing about the recording technology, 
O.K. seemed pleased with the entire project and the first form of the text: “relax, 
its a good item, we should be happy.” 1354 


Indeed, O.K. had done everything necessary to incorporate his initial ideas and 
incrementally refine his plans: 


e contrasting the distant war with the local peace 

e contextualizing instead of reproducing the “very repetitive scenes of violence” 
from Iraq 

e exemplifying what it means to be Iraqi refugees in Switzerland 

e personalizing the story with “good bits” from an interview 

e using strong and metaphorical scenes such as the refugee staring down the river 

e explaining the trajectory of the voyage with concise infographics 

e omitting or masking faces - which shows the fear the refugees live in 

e finding the precise words to “carry the pictures” 

e keeping with the schedule for directing, visiting, editing, and finalizing 

e integrating the cutter’s contribution to improve the visual storytelling 
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D|5.1 


In DST terms, this final state of the text is considered the final attractor, pulling 
the dynamic system of writing (D|s.1|a)) like a magnet. On their path towards this 
final attractor, during the workplace session and the collaboration in the cutting 
room, O.K. and his colleagues not only added what helped realize the concise 
five-step story, but also omitted or deleted everything superfluous to it. 


e O.K. deleted the unclear assumption at the end of the item that “on s'attend à un 
long voyage avec eux”, meaning that “one” expected the refugees to be allowed to 
stay in Switzerland for a long time, which was taken from O.K’s interview with the 
director of the refugee center (Fig.8, row f). 

e O.K. abandoned the “funny pictures” taken in the kitchen at the refugee center to 
illustrate patriarchal housekeeping practices in the refugees’ culture (see above). 


e O.K. renounced discussing or emphasizing that the father of the refugee family had 
been a career officer under the Saddam Hussein regime and that his family must have 
belonged to the privileged classes in Iraq before and even during the war (Ex.7 and Ex.8). 


Integrating Dynamic Systems Theory 


Dynamic Systems Theory (DST)8 is a research framework focusing on principles 
of change.84 Systems such as languages®5 or newswriting processes are dynamic; 
they change continually as their elements and contexts interact. In the context 
of newswriting for example, if journalists invent new words and these words 
become part of the general vocabulary over time, language is changed through 
language use - with impacts upon further language use in “the dynamics of 
writing” (Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, 186). 


83. 


84. 


85. 


As the purpose of LINGUISTICS OF NEWSWRITING is to explain processes and thus dynamics, 
I prefer the term Dynamic Systems Theory (DST) over other widespread terms that focus on 
other key properties of such systems, such as complexity, nonlinearity or adaptivity. In my 
summary of DST, I draw primarily on Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, where the applied 
linguists Diane Larsen-Freeman and Lynne Cameron elaborate on the use of complexity theory 
for the investigation of dynamics in applied linguistics in general and in “first and second lan- 
guage development’, “the language classroom’, and discourse in particular. In the chapter on 
“complex systems in discourse” they broach the issue of “the dynamics of written discourse” 


(185-188) — a reasonable starting point for combining DST and linguistics of newswriting. 


I follow Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, in understanding the role of DST in social sci- 
ences as a theoretical framework, an over-arching approach and even a metaphor that “may 
not replace existing theories, but rather work at a supra-disciplinary, more abstract level than 
current theoretical frameworks” (15). 


As Beckner et al., 2009, put it: “Cognition, consciousness, experience, embodiment, brain, 
self, human interaction, society, culture, and history are all inextricably intertwined in rich, 
complex, and dynamic ways in language. Everything is connected. Yet despite this complex- 
ity, despite its lack of overt government, instead of anarchy and chaos, there are patterns 
everywhere. Linguistic patterns are not preordained by God, genes, school curriculum, or 
other human policy. Instead, they are emergent [...]. We cannot understand these phenom- 
ena unless we understand their interplay” (18). 
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This change can be linear and completely predictable, but also non-linear and 
unexpected. Explaining it needs to take into account processes and interrelations 
from individual to global levels and from short to long-term timeframes. Therefore 
DST treats the complexity and dynamics of its object as integrally as possible. 
and theory of how interacting elements and contexts produce the overall behav- 
ior of a complex, dynamic system. 

DST originated in biology, mathematics, and physics. Later, it was applied 
to mental and social processes. Today, DST deals with systems as varied as 
evolution, weather, business organizations - and language.86 From a structural 
perspective,87 doing DST research means reconstructing such a complex system's 
behavior, through levels and timescales, at a given point in time (Section a). From 
a dynamics perspective, DST tracks the change of the system in its context (b). 
From an identity perspective, DST explains emergence and the systems stabil- 
ity in motion (c). From an evaluation perspective, DST considers alternatives to 
given system states and identifies the control parameters for emergence as the 
triggers of change (d). From an outcome perspective, finally, DST research results 
in micro analyses, models, and metaphors of complex dynamic systems (e). 


Structures: Zooming through levels and timescales 


From a structures perspective, DST explains what a dynamic system consists 
of at a given point in time: first, the elements and relations of the system under 
investigation (a,); second, its nested levels and timescales (a); third, its openness 
for interaction with other systems (a3); and fourth, its context (a4). 

A system consists of interacting elements and relations producing a certain over- 
all behavior at a given time. In a DST view, elements can be dynamic systems 
themselves. A newsroom, for example, can be seen as a dynamic system con- 
sisting of other dynamic systems such as newswriting processes. This dynamic 
system is embedded in contexts such as audience, sources, public sphere, com- 
petitors in media markets, and society at large. Ina TV newsroom, the interplay 
of the systems results in overall activities such as broadcasting at airtimes and 
conferencing, newsgathering, and newswriting in the time between. 


86. 


87. 


In their position paper, Beckner et al., 2009, propose a DST approach to explain how 
language is acquired and used and how it changes. L. Cameron & Deignan, 2006, Ellis & 
Larsen-Freeman, 2006, Lantolf, 2006, Larsen-Freeman, 2006, and MacWhinney, 2006, focus 
on emergence in the development, acquisition, and use of language. As Larsen-Freeman & 
Cameron, 2008, 18-19, argue, socio-cultural, interactionist, systemic, integrationist, and 
ecological approaches to language (e.g. Vygotsky, 1978; Halliday, 1973; Harris, 1993; Sealey & Carter, 
2004) overlap with DST in their basic assumption that language use and mental, linguistic, 
and societal structures are interconnected. 


In distinguishing between the four epistemological perspectives of structure, dynamics, iden- 
tity, and evaluation, I am consistent with the MIC epistemology (A|3.3). 
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Behavior in such a system happens on various nested and interconnected levels 
newswriting, hours of daily production cycles, years of organizational restruc- 
turing, decades of professional careers, centuries of language change, and eons 
of evolution.88 On some levels such as daily production cycles of newswriting, 
the agents are mostly aware of their activity, on other levels such as the domain 
of journalism, the system behaves beyond the agents awareness. 

Open systems allow and need particular input and output to maintain their 
stability: Resources such as source texts enter the dynamic system of newswrit- 
ing from outside, products such as news items leave it. The dynamic system of 
writing a single news item is sensitive to initial conditions, unpredictable in 
parts, and strongly related to ideas that emerge during the writing process. It 
ends when the deadline is reached or the item is submitted to be broadcasted. 

Ignoring the deadline when writing a single news item could affect the context 
of this system, namely the overall system that produces news continuously. 
Conversely, the unpleasant experience of lack of content at airtimes could trig- 
ger a stricter management of deadlines and thus change the contextual con- 
straints for the next newswriting processes. Thus, dynamic systems and contexts 
are mutually and inseparably connected. A dynamic system can initiate changes 
in its contexts and it can also adapt to changes in its contexts. This is why DST 


investigation.®9 


88. 


89. 


An example Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, use to illustrate the complexity of language 
use is conversation: “Each conversation or meeting contributes to a longer, bigger ‘conver- 
sation, the complex dynamic system of their ongoing interaction. Each person engaged in 
the face-to-face conversation can be seen as a complex system of interacting subsystems of 
continuous ideational, emotional, and physical activity, from the cellular and neural levels 
upwards to the physical being encountered in the conversation. This individual comes to the 
conversation from, and with, his or her ontogenetic history.” (167) They refer to Schegloff, 
2001, 230, who describes conversational interaction as “a form of social organization through 
which the work of the constitutive institutions of societies gets done - institutions such as 
the economy, the polity, the family, socialisation, etc. It is, so to speak, sociological bed- 
rock? Doing this work is related to intentions of the agents involved. However, much of the 
structural effect of situated activity eludes the agents’ intentions, e.g. on the level of language 
change: “Language is thus a consequence of human actions, albeit actions which are only 
unintentionally transformative” (Keller, 1985, 211). 


Synonyms for context in DST and related approaches are environment, ecology, and ecosys- 
tems. “Speaking ties into a communicative ecology that significantly affects the course of an 
interaction” (Gumperz, 2001, 221). Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, motivate researchers 
to be ecologically valid, including context as part of the system(s) under investigation” (241) 
instead of treating context as a “stable background variable outside the system” (7). 
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Dynamics: Tracking change in context 


From a dynamics perspective, DST investigates systems in time: First, their 
change in general (b,); second, the often non-linear nature of this change (b2); and 
third, the crucial role of variability as a “motor[...] of change” (Thelen & Corbetta, 
2002, 59) (b3). 

as stability in motion. Elements, relations, and contexts change in their specific 
timescales as they interact. In this multilevel flow of change, the future states 
of a dynamic system continuously depend on the respective present states. In 
the dynamic system of collaborative newswriting, even highly routinized and 
standardized procedures such as writing a newsflash or embedding a quote are 
adapted to context each time they are performed. Moreover, revising a peer’s text 
under time pressure can result in rewriting the item and in offhand comments 
about the authors writing style; the comments can initiate changes in procedures 
and policies - which in turn will affect future collaboration in newswriting.°1 
Such complex changes are not random, but neither are they completely pre- 
dictable. New system properties may emerge when a dynamic system adapts to 
context. As these new properties can change the way a dynamic system behaves, 


continuous, and steady. If a newsroom were a simple system, behaving lin- 
early, then adding more workplaces for cutters would proportionally shorten 
the waiting line of journalists wanting to cut their videos. In a non-linear DST 
scenario, however, easier access to video workplaces can discourage planning 
and eventually extend the wait. In an alternative non-linear scenario, easier 
access motivates experimentation; new, more effective strategies of cutting 


90. 


91. 


Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, 87, illustrate this concept of dynamic stability with the 
“constant adjustments [that] are required to overcome the force of gravity in order for us to 
stand erect on two feet” (87) and with swimming: “Without the extra input of energy pro- 
duced by waggling hands or feet, floating would cease. [...] the movements of the swimmer 
are adaptations made in response to the environment - to the need to prevent sinking“ (33). 


The pre-socratic Greek philosopher Heraclitus conceptualized the world as perpetually 
changing on all levels and coined the river metaphor: You cannot step twice into the same 
river. Thus all kinds of seemingly fixed patterns such as genres and standardized writing 
procedures change over time. As Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, point out, these patterns 
emerge “in multiple micro-level interactions over time” (189), and “connect upwards into 
social conventions” (163). Therefore, they are “everywhere, at every level of language” where 
they “both inform and constrain what is subsequently produced” (81). As all patterns have to 
be “soft assembled” (Thelen & Corbetta, 2002) in use, that is adapted to context, they are open 
to variation and thus to change (e.g. Bakhtin, 1986). 
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might emerge, the cutting time per news item would decrease, and many ofthe 
new workplaces would remain under-utilized.°2 

DST considers variability as the seed of change. The emergence of new strategies 
in non-linear scenarios can start by varying the cutting procedures and end in 
different fundamental changes in the overall behavior of the dynamic system. 
Thus, capturing local variation around stabilized ways of activity is crucial for 
DST. In contrast to top-down research, DST considers variability as data, not as 
noise. Smoothing away seemingly senseless details and variability, for instance 
by statistical averaging, would mean losing crucial information for detecting 
emergence and explaining change. 


Identity: Explaining emergence 


From an identity or uniqueness perspective, DST research aims at explaining 
how and why a system changes unpredictably - and why it persists even in the 
face of radical change. The key concepts are emergence (cı), co-adaptation (c,), 
and self-similarity (c3). 

Changes on one level of a dynamic system can lead to categorically new, emer- 
ing and criticizing single news reports triggers changes in style policies, or if 
missed deadlines stimulate a media organization to fundamentally optimize 
its workflows. The emergent new properties on the higher level of the dynamic 
system then affect activity on lower levels, for instance stylistic choice or pro- 
cess planning in newswriting. Whereas activities such as qualified criticism or 
missing deadlines can be identified retrospectively as some of the reasons for 
the emergence, it is hardly predictable which specific activity will cause it. Thus, 
emergence produces a new whole which is not reducible to and not explainable 
by the sum of its parts: emergence is “much coming from little” (Holland, 1998, 2).93 
It is through cycles of such emergence that a dynamic system evolves - and 
may change fundamentally on particular levels over time. In newswriting, new 
procedures, skills, policies, workflows, and technologies emerge. 


92. 


93. 


Two familiar examples by Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, 75: “Weather forecasters can 
never feed absolutely exact data into their models and so can never predict future weather con- 
ditions with complete precision. Teachers can plan lessons very carefully but can never exactly 
know what learners will bring to the planned lesson, and so outcomes are unpredictable” 


Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, illustrate its explicative potential in applied linguistics: 
“A language, for example, French or Thai, emerges from the multiple interactions of its speak- 
ers. Once a language is labeled, in a socio-political act, its use is influenced by its status.” (60) 
“Emergence in learning occurs when new ideas fall into place in an ‘a-ha moment. Once 
understood, the new knowledge influences other ideas.” (59). Learning languages is thus “a 
succession of cycles of emergence” (60). 
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Nevertheless, as long as salient properties change in line with contextual 
changes, the system maintains its overall identity.°4 Newswriting is, after cen- 
turies of change, still newswriting: bound to investigation, facts, recency, and 
broad impact in a context of public discourse that has also changed in similar 
ways to newswriting itself. In this way, dynamic systems change in line with their 
context. Changing in line with contexts means changing in mutual response, in 
dynamic system perpetually interact, within and beyond the system. Emergence 
on one particular level of a dynamic system motivates change throughout the 
system and the context - and feeds back to that level as the co-adapted context 
fuels future activity.95 This is what happens when faster technology accelerates 
newswriting and enables tighter deadlines which call for even faster technol- 
ogy. The behavior of a dynamic system changes, but since the context changes 
likewise, the system maintains its identity - dynamically. 


els and timescales. A very general pattern is that throughout a dynamic system 
most changes are minor, whereas major changes are rare. Specific patterns are 
formulated in power laws such as Zipf’s law, saying that, in a reasonably large 
corpus of language data, the most frequent word occurs twice as often as the 
second most frequent in the frequency rank, three times as often as the third, 
and so on.% Here again, the minor (occurrence) is extremely frequent and 
the major (occurrence) extremely rare. This distribution has remained stable 


94. 


95. 


96. 


Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, 81, provide other examples by comparing the dynamic 
stability of languages to that of human bodies: “Of course, even though language is open to 
all sorts of influences and is continually changing, it still somehow maintains an identity as 
the ‘same’ language, as do other autopoietic systems, such as the human body, where cells are 
constantly being created and sloughed off even while a person from all outward appearances 
remains the same” (81). 


To illustrate co-adaptation, Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, refer to “the well known 
discovery of Huygens in 1794 that two pendulums in clocks swinging in different arcs will 
eventually swing in synchrony” (119). “The explanation for this is that each pendulum causes 
vibrations to pass through the wall to the other, perturbing each other’s rhythms’ (173) until 
the rhythms are coordinated. A linguistic example: “Speakers influence each other on vari- 
ous dimensions, including the physical, emotional, and conceptual or ideational, when they 
formulate talk contributions with the other person ‘in mind; designing utterances that, for 
example, will not offend, that will explain adequately and appropriately, or that will be effec- 
tive in achieving goals” (173). 


The linguist George K. Zipf found the same patterns of word frequency in English, Latin, 
and Chinese. He summarized that this meant “finding for the acts of speech what physicists 
have long since found for the acts of inanimate nature: behind all the apparent diversity 
and complexity of the phenomena lies the sameness of fundamental dynamic principle.” 
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throughout centuries of language change. These are good reasons to search 
for similar scalable patterns in writing processes in general and newswriting 
in particular.9” 


Evaluation: Finding the control parameters of change 


From an evaluation perspective, DST links what a system does at a given point 
in time with alternative states - and with the conditions fostering particular 
states and constraining others. In doing so, DST outlines the state space as the 
landscape of the potential trajectories the dynamic system under investigation 
could follow on its way from one state to another state through shifts (dı). DST 
identifies, second, the attractors in this state space that stabilize the system (d,), 
and third, the control parameters that determine its trajectory (d;). 


dramatic change between very different states of a system. At any particular 
moment, a system is in a particular state, performing a particular pattern of 
behavior. Any system state at any particular point in time is just one of many ways 
in which a dynamic system could behave at that point in time. The synopsis of all 
the state space includes three typical states: CONFERENCING, NEWSWRITING, and 
BROADCASTING. The simplified system of the newsroom shifts cyclically from 
one state to the next on its trajectory through the state space.58 


97. 


98. 


(Zipf, 1949, 126). It can be assumed that Zipf’s law “holds in all languages where it has been 
tested” (Ferrer i Cancho, 2006, 131). 


Clauset, Shalizi, & Newman, 2009, scrutinized and re-analyzed 24 sets of real-world data 
from studies whose authors assumed that the data structure followed power laws similar 
to Zipf’s law. Clauset et al. found that most of the data sets followed power laws or similar 
regularities. Examples are “The frequency of occurrence of unique words in the novel Moby 
Dick” (best fit in the sample), “The number of citations received between publication and 
June 1997 by scientific papers published in 1981 and listed in the Science Citation Index’, 
and “Sizes of email address books of computer users at a large university” (677). 


Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, visualize the state space as a landscape with valleys: 
In a conversation, the state space “represents the probabilities of various modes or phases 
of discourse behavior, and the trajectory is carved out as a particular conversation moves 
from one mode to another. The trajectory is a trace of the conversation, showing the choices 
made and directions taken. [...] The valleys are attractors in the system, preferred modes of 
conversational behavior that the system tends to return to. A valley with steep sides indicates 
a stable mode of conversational behavior that will be difficult to move out of; for example, 
talk between disaffected couples or warring neighbors may quickly move into argument no 
matter where it begins. (175) A change of topic may move the conversation into a different 
region of state space [...]. (176) Sequences that are routinized in conversation will be gentle 
attractors that the talk system moves into and out of as the conversation proceeds.” (177) 
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The more finely graded an analysis of a dynamic system is, the greater the 
number of states in the state space. In the newsroom, the state of NEWSWRITING 
then might expand to three states: DEFINING THE TASK, WRITING THE TEXT, 
and IMPLEMENTING THE PRODUCT. The state of WRITING THE TEXT can further 
expand to SETTING THE GOAL, PLANNING THE TEXT, CONTROLLING THE WRIT- 
ING FLOW, and REVISING THE TEXT. No matter how fine the gradation, change 
will happen smoothly within the preferred states and dramatically in the shifts 
between them. 


dynamic system preferably moves. The simplified system of the newsroom 
moves cyclically among the three attractors CONFERENCING, NEWSWRITING, 
and BROADCASTING. Such attractors are called cyclic attractors. In addition to 


a system shows high responsiveness and unstable behavior; a minute change in 
input can produce a dramatic change in behavior.99 Reviewing the text produced 
so far in the face of surprising new information is such a strange attractor.100 


99. 


100. 


A dynamic system pulled into a fixed point attractor behaves “like a pendulum [...] damp- 
ened by friction” (Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, 57), In a strange attractor, in contrast, 
the system is sensitive to minute changes. This is what the meteorologist Edward Lorenz 
illustrated with the butterfly metaphor: “Predictability: does the flap of a butterfly’s wings in 
Brazil set off a tornado in Texas?” Lorenz is said to have coined this metaphor with the title 
of a presentation about problems of weather forecasting (Lorenz, 1972). 


Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, describe “the dynamic processes of composition” as “the 
trajectory of a complex system, in which the ‘final text emerges as a fixed point attractor. This 
compositional system contains multiple interacting subsystems. [...] Interacting dynamic 
systems and subsystems would include the individual people involved as writers, readers, 
publishers, etc; their language and other resources; the publishing system. Each system or 
subsystem may have human agents, material elements such as computers, paper, pens, and 
intra-individual elements such as written language resources and skills. Within each system, 
agents and elements are connected through multiple relations: writer and publisher are con- 
nected through publishing contracts; the writer’s language resources are connected to physi- 
cal elements through such relations as computer skills or repetitive strain injury. The state 
space landscape of the compositional system is influenced by history and convention in the 
form of previously emerged routines and patterns, both ontogenetic and phylogenetic. As the 
text is composed, it moves through different versions, changing and adapting in the process 
of composition. This dynamic operates not just at the whole text level but with variability at 
all levels, selecting the best word, trying out several ways of writing the same idea, adapting 
syntactic formulations of clauses and sentences, moving around paragraph content and sec- 
tions. Eventually the text stabilizes into a form that stops changing, and that we can see as a 
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An attractor thus pulls the dynamic system like a magnet: It is easy for 
the system to move into a strong attractor; but once a system is there, a push 
is needed to send it out again. In the newsroom example, it takes such a push 
to get people ready for the newsroom conference in time. At the end of the 
conference, it can be hard to finish on time and start researching. The same 
goes for the transitions between activities of text production: Once in research 
mode, writers might find it hard to stop gathering information and to start 
writing. In text production mode, some feel more attracted to revising the 
text they have written so far than to composing new text. Eventually, close to 
the deadline, they might have problems to stop revising and post their items 
for publication. 


DST is interested in the forces that keep systems moving in their trajectories, 
despite attractors. The pushes to overcome attractors come from drivers in 
the dynamic system. The drivers help the system move around the state space, 
avoid certain attractors, meet others, and leave them again. Motivation is an 
example of such a driver, helping a dynamic system of reflexive newswriting to 
switch between the attractors of routinized activity and purposeful learning. 
This means alternating between newswriting routines and breaking out of these 
routines, trying out new procedures, and enhancing repertoires of writing strate- 
gies and techniques. As the drivers control the trajectory of the dynamic system 
are leads to knowing what made the system follow this trajectory instead of 
others. It facilitates interventions to the system, for instance in transdisciplinary 
projects (D|3.1).101 


Outcomes: Micro analyses, models, and metaphors 
of dynamic systems 
From an outcomes perspective, doing DST research means exploring and 


explaining behavior within and across very different levels and timescales. As 
DST considers everything to be connected with everything else, decontexualizing 


101. 


fixed point attractor in the compositional trajectory.” (187) Thus, although a written text “is 
not in itself dynamic’, it “can be part of multiple dynamic systems, through its composition 
and through its reading and use”. (186) 


Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, 54, use motivation as an example for acontrol parameter 
in language learning: “In the language learning situation, motivation might seem a candidate 
control parameter in that it will help keep the learning system moving across its state space, 
avoiding attractors such as preference for watching television over doing homework. [...] 
Control parameters are the key to understanding change in complex systems - if they can 
be identified, then we know what drives the system and are able to intervene.” 
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and atemporalizing single phenomena are out of the question.102 Instead, DST 
research foregrounds certain aspects and investigates them in more detail, but 
remains open to contextual behavior that might explain change. This calls for 
multi-method approaches combining in-depth case studies (e,), dense corpora 
(e2), and modeling (e3). 


Case studies can reveal where, when, how and why change happens on the 
micro level of situated activity. In the critical situation of newswriting, a new 
pattern of process management or product design can emerge when a jour- 
nalist tries to juggle conflicting expectations. If the new pattern succeeds, it 
might become part of that journalists repertoire. Understanding such micro 
processes means shifting from a static view of newswriting to the dynamic 
perspective of DST. An identity perspective allows us to see the micro devel- 
opment as representing a principle also underlying changes on higher levels 
and larger timescales.103 Finally, an evaluation perspective identifies control 
parameters of micro change. 


Tracing micro development needs dense corpora with rich procedural data 
over short periods of time: The activities of collaborative writing and confer- 
encing in the newsroom have to be captured as broadly and in as much detail 
as possible. In contrast, tracing change on macro levels and timescales of the 
newsroom, journalism or even society in general needs large corpora: The sam- 
ples have to be large enough to allow for generalization, the sampling intervals 
close enough to infer variability and shifts in state, and the data collection pro- 
longed enough to grasp long-term change. Combining dense and large corpora 
enables researchers to situate micro development within the context of macro 
development. 


102. 


103. 


Analysis in a DST view is a complex enterprise, “antithetical to the common reductionist 
approach in science, which relies on a central principle that one can best understand an 
object of inquiry by taking it apart and examining its pieces. From a complexity theory per- 
spective, knowing about the parts individually is insufficient because complexity theorists 
are interested in understanding how the interaction of the parts gives rise to new patterns of 
behavior” (Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, 231). 


Thelen & Corbetta, 2002, describe the study of micro development as “the study of the pro- 
cesses of change, not only the endpoints”. (59) “The goal of microdevelopmental studies is 
to understand change itself: what are the mechanisms by which people forgo old ways of 
behaving and adapt new ones.” (60) Micro developments are “the motors of change” (59). 
Because of the self-similarity of dynamic systems, it can be assumed that “the processes that 
cause change in a matter of minutes or hours are the same as those working over months or 
years. In other words, the general principles underlying behavioral change work at multiple 
time scales.” (60) 
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However, DST research also proceeds heuristically, starting with assumptions 
instead of data. In this case, the processes of change in a dynamic system are 
and analogies are tested against reality for best fit. Such modeling or simulation 
makes particular sense when change over long timeframes is investigated.104 
The outcome of a computer simulation is compared with observations of the 
real-world system under investigation. Relations are redesigned and param- 
eters adjusted until the model allows functional predictions to be tested. The 
dynamic model simulates change through iteration of algorithms: Rules are 
applied in loops where the output of one loop is the input for the next. Thus, the 
mechanisms of change in the model are known and can be taken as metaphors 
for the principles of change in the real world system.105 


Summary: Strengths and limitations 


To sum up, doing DST enables researchers to understand the structures of sys- 
tems such as languages or newswriting processes at given points in time and at 
different levels of complexity (Section a). In particular, DST tracks the dynamics, 
the often non-linear change of such systems in their - also - dynamic context (b). 
Variability is identified as the motor of emergence and thus of smooth or even 
radical change (c). However, due to co-adaption and self-similarity, systems can 
change in line with their contexts and thus persist in the face of change. From a 
practical point of view, DST research aims at finding the control parameters that 
enable or constrain emergence (d). Thus, change in complex, dynamic systems 
can be modeled and explained in general, albeit not predicted in detail (e). 

In providing tools to understand complexity and change in general and 
non-linear change in particular, DST allows explanations of the seemingly 


104. 


105. 


An example for research topics beyond the empirical is long-term language change or lan- 
guage evolution. As Beckner et al., 2009, argue in their position paper: “Detailed, dense 
longitudinal studies of language use and acquisition are rare enough for single individuals 
over a time course of months. Extending the scope to cover the community of language users 
and the timescale to cover language evolution and change is clearly not feasible. Thus, our 
corpus studies and psycholinguistic investigations try to sample and focus on times of most 
change and interactions of most significance. However, there are other ways to investigate 
how language might emerge and evolve as a CAS [complex adaptive system]. A valuable tool 
featuring strongly in our methodology is mathematical or computational modeling” (12). 


A metaphor is not an explanation. Modeling is primarily oriented towards best fit of predic- 
tions. “[...] and one can ask whether having a model reproduce observed phenomena proves 
the specific set of assumptions that went into it. The answer is, of course, negative. However, 
greater confidence in the assumptions can be gained if a model based on existing data and 
theories makes new, testable predictions” (Beckner et al., 2009, 14). 
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unpredictable such as the emergence of new ideas, practices, and solutions. 
Metaphors such as the sand-pile-and-avalanche analogy’ help people under- 
stand the idea of regularities in apparent chaos, and models help identify and 
test control parameters of change. Knowing more about these control param- 
eters means being able to intervene in complex dynamic processes, for example 
by changing in a targeted way a particular writers awareness or the physical 
settings of newswriting. 

Like Realist Social Theory, DST is very open and non-committal in terms 
of project design, as long as variation can be investigated. In practical projects, 
DST needs to be combined with other research frameworks: Ethnography (Dh11) 
is experienced in investigating settings of micro development such as writing 
processes where practices can emerge and trigger the change of editorial poli- 
cies. Grounded Theory (Dj2.1) reflects on problems of generalization, for example 
from tracking single cases of micro development to explaining a system's self- 
similarity throughout levels and timescales. Transdisciplinary Action Research 
helps implement new knowledge about control parameters in practical fields 
(Dls). Finally, Realist Social Theory (D\4.1) theoretizes the multi-layered context 
of systems such as languages or newswriting in a pre-existing and partly very 
durable semiotic, social, and physical world. 


The example of the MODELING WRITING PHASES project 


The reasons to include DST as a supplementary framework for knowledge gene- 
ration and transformation became apparent in the MODELING WRITING PHASES 
project (2011-2013). Besides explaining emergence theoretically, DST offers 
modeling to handle the apparent paradox of complexity theories: predicting 
the unpredictable. In the research project, our team set up DST procedures to 
develop a statistically sound typology of writing phases and to relate it to context 
factors such task types and writers’ experience. One of the corpora we drew 
on is from the IDÉE SUISSE project, containing the contextualized progression 
data from 120 newswriting processes by fifteen journalists. The outcome of this 
project allows for the computerized diagnosis of possible progression problems 
and appropriate feedback during writing (Ex.1). 


106. 


Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008, 231, use the example and metaphor of the sand pile to 
illustrate the integrative epistemology of DST: “when a sand pile avalanches, we can never 
know which particular grain of sand will produce the avalanche that collapses the pile. What 
we know is that if sand keeps being added to the pile, eventually a large avalanche will occur. 
We also know about avalanche patterns. Because we know these things, we can articulate an 
explanation at a higher level, i.e. our explanation of sand pile avalanches is expressed in terms 
of the structure and stability of the sand pile, rather than about the behavior of individual 
grains of sand. 
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|. Writing phases 


Phase models of the text production process basically assume that different writing 
activities predominate during different time periods in the process. These time periods of 
activities can be recognized by more or less homogeneous time series dynamics in the data. 
Most of the newer models describe the writing process as incremental, increasing at every 
level. Far-reaching decisions such as those concerning topic planning as well as local actions 
such as correcting a typographical error are possible at any time but not equally functional 
and therefore not equally probable at all times. Furthermore, phases can overlap each other 
and recur in cycles. [...] 

Based on such preliminary calculations and considerations, we identified four types of 
phases that appear in the writing processes under investigation: (a) walking, (b) dancing, (c) 
skipping, and (d) jumping. According to which of these phases were dominant in a writing 
process, we identified five types of writing processes: (I) linear, (II) engraved, (Ill) iterative, 
(IV) fragmentary, and (V) chaotic. Below, we first describe the types of phases (a-d), next we 
describe the types of writing processes (I-V). 


Types of phases 


a. During walking phases, the writer proceeds from one revision to the next without 
big jumps, always from top to bottom. When observing such a phase, the text 
evolves as if a computer reproduced a previously stored text character by character — 
interrupted only by casual corrections of typographical errors 
(see Fig. 8). 

b. During dancing phases, the writer proceeds mainly from top to bottom but often 
jumps back to revise parts of the text just written — the previous sentence, for 
example (see Fig. 9, particularly Sections E and F). 

c. During skipping phases, the writer jumps over longer distances in the same direction 
in the text. Typically, this phase occurs at the end of the process when the writer 
reads the almost finished text from top to bottom and makes final revisions (see Fig. 
12, Section |). 

d. During jumping phases, the writer jumps over longer distances in different directions 
in the text (see Fig. 12, second half of Section G). 


Types of writing processes 


|. Linear writing processes are characterized K M 1s 20 
by a predominance of walking phases (see à 
Fig. 8): the author writes the text from top y 0] 
to bottom with only casual corrections of í =] 
Š 144 


typographical errors. 
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revisions in process 


ll. | Engraved writing processes are characterized 
by a predominance of dancing phases from 
top to bottom (see Fig. 9): the author writes 
mainly from top to bottom, but often stops 
to revise paragraphs or sentences that have 
just been written. 


revisions tr product 


lll. Iterative writing processes are characterized 
by a predominance of walking or dancing 
phases that cover the same parts of the text 
(see Fig. 10): the author writes a first version 
of the text and then continues to go over it 
several times. 


reve in product 


IV. Fragmentary writing processes are 
characterized by relatively short phases 
of walking and dancing, interrupted by 
jumping: the author writes parts of the text 
in a quite linear way but jumps between 


rev in product 


paragraphs (see Fig. 11). 

For example, instead of writing the first 
paragraph, proceeding to the second, and 
ending with the third, the author writes a 
part of the third paragraph first, then writes 
the first paragraph, works again on the third, revlonsin process 
and ends with the second. à 3 “r 


V. Chaotic writing phases are characterized 
by many jumping phases (see Fig. 12): the À 
author jumps back and forth in the text, co! FR = i E 


== he == him = CRETE À 


simultaneously working on several fronts. A te ee ge du ÿ 


revision in product 


[...] We will also work on a statistical model that may enable us to automatically discern 
phases of writing processes. Also, by deriving new distance measures (between progression 
graphs), we hope to be able to characterize and compare various authors and to measure 
‘performances’ (for example before and after a dedicated writing course). From an applied 
perspective, this knowledge can be used to improve or compare writing performances of 
individuals (adults or children) and to (re-) design writing courses. 

Scientific approaches to writing may soon base their phase concepts and phase 
descriptions not only on introspection, experiments, and single case studies but also on 
statistical modeling based on large corpora of data from various fields. 


Excerpts from an article on the MODELING WRITING PHASES project 
(Perrin, Fürer, Gantenbein, Sick, & Wildi, 2011) 
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D|5.3 


Recommendations for project design on the DST level 


The examples (D|s.o and D|5.2) and the discussion (D|s.1) have shown strengths 
and weaknesses of DST as a research framework supplementing ethnography: 
Change and emergence in complex systems are thoroughly explained and mod- 
eling is recommended; for project designs, however, DST has to be combined 
with complex statistics and complementary research frameworks such as those 
presented above (Dj-D|4). These properties need to be considered in the design 
of research and transformation projects, such as those oriented towards devel- 
oping and shaping practitioners medialinguistic mindsets of newswriting (C|4.3). 

From a structures perspective, DST connects systems throughout levels and 
timescales (D|511a). This requires focus and perspectives to capture the relevant 
features without getting lost in the infinite space of interrelations. In transdis- 
ciplinary research, practitioners’ focus, needs and experience contribute to bal- 
ancing depth and breadth. 

From a dynamics perspective, DST tracks change in context (D/s11b). This 
requires, first, methods to capture change in complex context from relevant 
perspectives. Second, it requires transformation tools such as a language to 
talk about the dynamics identified, for example S-notation (E|1.3) or progression 
graphs (E|2.1). 

From an identity perspective, DST explains emergence as the key concept 
of change (D|s.1|c). This requires project designs that capture microdevelopment 
as the starting point of emergence and relate it to change on higher levels. 
Providing empirical evidence of the emergence of good practice models can 
foster knowledge transformation. 

From an evaluation perspective, DST identifies the control parameters of 
change (D|s.1|d). This requires modeling and reflecting on conditions that con- 
strain or foster emergent solutions, for example in a newsroom affected by 
austerity measures. Experience (D|2) and negotiations across professional back- 
grounds (Ch.0; C\2.0) have proved interesting candidates. 

From an outcomes perspective, DST results in micro analyses, models, and 
metaphors of dynamic systems (D|s1le). This seduces transformation-oriented 
researchers to limit DST to an explicative metaphor. However, newswriting 
research can provide large data corpora to mine for dynamic patterns - and 
deep case studies to validate the statistical findings with. 
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Summary and conclusion 


Part D has presented the Famr case in all its detail to illustrate the strengths and 
limitations of the five research frameworks considered here. The case analysis 
has shown that emergent ideas can expand to a straight and flexible five-step 
plot (Djs.0|h;;). In other case studies, emergence has led to a stereotype-breaking 
leitmotif (Aļ2) or a new way of integrating amateur videos (Cj). The analyses have 
shown that these and many other practices result in items with the potential to 
promote public understanding. 

Such knowledge about how and why situated micro-activity of news- 
writing interconnects to macrostructures from workplace settings up to orga- 
nizations and societies can be identified in the newsrooms as tacit knowledge, 
systematized in research, and transferred back to practitioners on individual 
and organizational levels and society at large. In doing so, shaping the media- 
linguistic mindset is a precondition, a goal, and a consequence of knowledge 
transformation: 


e aprecondition, because practitioners need a certain medialinguistic aware- 
ness before they can anticipate advantages of collaborating in projects such 
as IDEE SUISSE; 


e a goal, because wider, deeper, and more flexible mindsets distinguish expe- 
rienced from less experienced journalists and foster emergent solutions in 
critical situations; 


e aconsequence, because mutual learning about newswriting raises the aware- 
ness of, interest in and knowledge about empirically documented regulari- 
ties in ones work. 


Just as with knowledge generation, such knowledge transformation between 
explained in this parts theoretical chapters (Dji, 21, 3.1, 41, and 5.1), research 
frameworks combine basic ontological, epistemological, and methodological 
assumptions: they define the relation between the world, the knowledge about 
it, and the methods about how to generate and process this knowledge. In doing 
so, they organize the way previous knowledge is accessed, research questions 
emerge and are formulated, data are gathered and analyzed, findings are gener- 
ated and evaluated, and theories are developed and applied. 

Thus, deciding on a particular research framework or combination of 
frameworks means focusing on particular aspects of the object under investi- 
gation - and giving less priority to the others (8|2). Several research frameworks 
have proved useful in the investigation of language in general and language use, 
or even writing, in particular. 
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In product-related frameworks, researchers primarily draw on final com- 
municational offers such as written texts or media items in order to scrutinize 
public discourse from an external point of view. In contrast, ethnography also 
aims at understanding its objects of study from an insider’s perspective and 
relate it to the researchers’ external perspective. Ethnographic researchers are 
interested in discovering what the people and communities under investiga- 
tion actually do and why they do it, or put differently, why it makes sense to 
them. Thus, writing research in ethnographic research frameworks focuses on 
processes of text production and on sense-making practices of writers instead 
of only analyzing products. 

Classical ethnography, however, tends to be limited to single case studies. 
Writing research can overcome this limitation by combining ethnography with 
complementary research frameworks (Fig. 9): 


e with Grounded Theory (GT) in order to develop theories that are grounded 
in data and explicit procedures of generalization (D2); 


e with Transdisciplinary Action Research (TD) in order to systematically share 
knowledge with the practitioners involved and to solve practical problems 
together (D|3); 


e with Realist Social Theory (RST) in order to relate situated activity such as 
writing to social macro structures such as social settings and contextual 
resources (D|4); 


e with Dynamic Systems Theory (DST) in order to model conditions that foster 
emergence and functional change in complex dynamic settings (DJs). 


Apart from their differences, the five research frameworks share properties of 
all the perspectives discussed: In a structures view, they start from multitudes 
of perspectives, stakeholders, layers, and systems. In a dynamics view, they 
suggest cyclic procedures of knowledge generation and transformation. In an 
identity view, they are oriented towards sense making and development. In an 
evaluation view, they favor reflective project practice that adjusts to the lessons 
learned. In an outcomes view, finally, they provide situated knowledge about 
what works for whom under which circumstances. Sharing this knowledge in 
open databases fosters transformation beyond the projects discussed (Part E). 
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Dissemination 


Fostering knowledge transformation 
through open databases 


In the previous parts of the book, I argued that shaping the medialinguistic mind- 
set provides added value for all fields involved in the linguistics of newswriting. 
I then outlined five extensive research projects designed to shape medialinguis- 
tic mindsets by specific and increasingly complex knowledge transformation. 
But how can the transformation potential of such projects be systematically 
exploited? 

In this final part, I reconsider the empirical basis of knowledge transfor- 
mation: the data corpora. I explain how their architecture and maintenance 
affect their accessibility to users from all the fields involved and their poten- 
tial for inter-disciplinary and transdisciplinary discourse. With appropriately- 
designed and well-managed databases, research data in newswriting processes 
can be made available to scientific communities worldwide. The chapters of 
Part E are: 


Processing ecological data from and for humans and computers: accessing data (E|1.1); 
collecting data (E|1.2); transforming data (E|1.3); annotating data (E|1.4); labeling data (E|1.5). 
Layering corpora of media text production: integrating progression graphs for the 
first layer of corpora (E|2.1); composing typologies for the second layer of corpora (E|2.2); 
developing toolboxes for the third layer of corpora (E|2.3). 

Stimulating transformation discourse: building digital repositories (E|3.1); designing 
research-based assignments (E|3.2); writing research-based textbooks (E|3.3); teaching 
based on research and corpora (E|3.4); training based on research and corpora (E|3.5); 
consulting based on research and corpora (E|3.6); integrating research and practice dis- 
courses (E|3.7). 

Summary and conclusion 


In Chapter Eh, I present principles of data management that facilitate the eco- 
logical generation and use of research data. In £2, I develop four layers of news- 
writing data, from single propositions and revisions on a zero level to toolboxes 
of good practice models on the fourth. In £3, I condense a set of corpus-related 
practices, for example building and maintaining digital repositories of empir- 
ically-grounded knowledge about newswriting. These practices help stimulate 
transformation discourse in and across all of the disciplines involved, such as 
applied linguistics and journalism. Finally, Chapter El4 summarizes Part E in con- 
text of the entire book. 


E|1 


Processing ecological data from 
and for humans and computers 


In this chapter, I present principles of ecological data management that fos- 
ter the integrated knowledge generation and transformation presented in the 
book. By ecological I mean unobtrusive integration into natural settings such as 
workplaces (e.g. Cicourel, 2007). Data management comprises accessing, collecting, 
transforming, annotating, and labeling data, as explained below. 

Accessing data: newsrooms are full of sources of natural data about lan- 
guage use. In contexts where cameras and computers are familiar tools, data 
can be collected simultaneously or post-hoc without affecting the process under 
investigation. Ecological research ideally accesses its data sources without alter- 
ing the settings. In doing so, though, it still has to deal with technical, legal, and 
psychological issues (E:.1). 

Collecting data: at digital workplaces, natural data are exchanged and can 
be gathered at human-human interfaces, such as negotiations between journal- 
ists and cutters, at computer-human interfaces, such as keyboards or screens, 
and at interfaces within computers. Ecological research is limited to the inter- 
faces accessible at the workplaces, but elaborated procedures of data collection 
help in exploiting them (E|12). 

Transforming data: once collected, the data are processed quantitatively, for 
example when progression graphs are generated, and qualitatively, for example 
when case stories are written up. Therefore, newswriting research has developed 
data formats and transformation procedures that allow for detailed and global 
analyses, for statistics and storytelling, and for publication across media (E|1.3). 

Annotating data: Natural data from newsrooms are still hard to acquire. 
Therefore, ecological processing includes preparing data for multiple use and 
secondary analyses. This requires carefully-considered and consistent data for- 
mats and annotations - throughout and, if possible, between research projects 
(E|1.4). 

Labeling data: transdisciplinary approaches to real-world problems result in a 
multitude of data reconstructing the object under investigation from different 
perspectives. Transparent nomenclature for data storage facilitate retrieval by 
humans and computers (E|1.5). 
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Accessing data 


Newsrooms are ideal settings for direct access to natural data about writing. 
Journalists, anchors, and producers leave their traces in the computer files they 
collaborate on. From a technical point of view, researchers have to develop 
and implement software that will unobtrusively log data generated in the back- 
ground of the editing systems. Moreover, television journalists such as those 
investigated in the IDEE SUISSE project are accustomed to cameras. Additional 
recording devices in conference and cutting rooms do not to seem to bother 
them, especially not after weeks of being in place. Such data collection logistics 
can be solved with technical and organizational experience. 

Legal issues can be more challenging. Preparing for the IDÉE SUISSE 
recordings took a year and started with negotiations with the broadcaster’s legal 
service. The result was contracts specifying, for example, that during the five 
weeks of recordings, a member of the research team had to be available on-site. 
Their job was to monitor the automatic recordings from the logging software 
and video cameras - and to delete whatever the journalists did not want to 
have included in the research corpus before the data were saved for the project. 
Every journalist participating in the project had the right to prevent their data 
from being included in the corpus or being analyzed. Interestingly, only one of 
the journalists from the three newsrooms investigated ever exercised this right. 

How can this be explained? - The long preparation time for the IDÉE SUISSE 
field phase (8|2.0) had been used mainly to build trust between the journalists 
and the researchers and establish a consensus about shared goals. Both the 
media managers and the journalists participated in the transdisciplinary process 
from the beginning (DJ3.:|b,). Editors-in-chief, training managers, and represen- 
tatives from the newsroom staff were able to contribute their ideas during the 
project planning phase, and every single journalist was invited to discuss the 
project with the research team before any computer or video recordings were 
started. Based on his experience with previous similar, albeit smaller research 
projects, the head of the research team could provide convincing evidence that 
the journalists involved would benefit from feedback sessions about their indi- 
vidual and organizational practices. This helped to get and keep the journalists 
on board, even subsequent to the completion of the project when research find- 
ings were presented. 
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Collecting data 


Ecological research in the newsroom gathers data at interfaces where they are 
exchanged in daily routines anyway. At first, this happens at the human-human 
interface, in sessions with the cutter or editorial conferences. In such settings, 
the IDEE SUISSE recordings captured spoken language and, depending on the 
camera position, body language as well (C1.0[h;). Data collection at this interface 
can follow the principles elaborated in research frameworks for the analysis of 
everyday and workplace talk, such as conversation analysis. 

At human-computer interfaces, the research into newswriting can capture 
activities on keyboards and screens as the main input and output devices. To 
record screen activity, commercial solutions such as CAMTASIA software are 
available (e.g. Degenhardt, 2006). In the IDEE SUISSE project, the on-site researchers 
in the newsroom used their own computer to record the screen activities of the 
journalist under investigation each week. In this newsroom, the IT support sys- 
tem allowed for screen signals from one computer to be transmitted to another. 
files of the screen activities were stored in one place, and only one license for 
the CAMTASIA software was needed. 

At the input end of the human-computer interface, keyboard activity can 
be transcribed manually from screen recordings or recorded automatically by 
keylogging software (e.g. Spelman Miller, 2006; Strömqvist, Holmqvist, Johansson, Karlsson, & 
Wengelin, 2006). Ecological keylogging in the field requires customized solutions 
(e.g. Perrin, 2006b); standard applications (e.g. Van Waes, Leijten, & Neuwirth, 2006) do not 
fit seamlessly into such settings. 

As there are no ecologically accessible interfaces for thoughts, data about 
conceptualizations and intentions have to be generated especially for research 
purposes, but still as ecologically as possible. Retrospective verbalizations 
match these needs if they are collected after the journalists have implemented 
their products. This avoids disturbing the work in the newsroom while it is in 
process. Subsequent text production, however, may be affected by journalists’ 
self-reflexive processes triggered by the verbalization itself (8/33). Therefore, the 
IDEE SUISSE research design specified only one retrospective verbalization pro- 
tocol per journalist (8|3.0). 
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Transforming data 


Once collected, the data are processed quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Newswriting research as presented in previous chapters has developed basic 
data formats for both approaches: the revision and the proposition. In all our 
projects, they function as the coding units (B/3.0) for all activities and mental 
representations. Related to these formats are standardized transformation pro- 
cedures and notation systems. 

In the tradition of computer-based writing research (e.g. Severinson-Eklundh 


a written text is generated in order to meet a particular purpose and to accom- 
plish a task. 

Revisions consist of a sequence of operations to either insert a single stretch 
of characters in a growing text or delete a single stretch of characters from it. All 


from a text. 

According to this definition, more complex procedures within writing pro- 

cesses, such as the overall process of revising a draft version of a text, are not 
considered revisions. The product of such a process, a new version of the text, 
is also not a revision according to this definition. 
This transcription standard marks insertions and deletions and indicates their 
sequence in the writing process (Severinson-Eklundh & Kollberg, 1996). Wherever the 
writing is interrupted to delete or add something, S-notation inserts the break- 
character |, in the text. Deleted passages are in "[square brackets]" and inser- 
tions in "{curly braces}", with the subscript and superscript numbers indicating 
the order of these steps. 

In the following example from the LEBA case (A\2.0), the word express is 
deleted first, then the word tranquille is inserted. This happens after the first 
version of this section of text is written, as is evident from the deletion of the e 
further on in the text, which takes place sixteen revisions earlier in the process. 
The underlining indicates the text that appears in the final version (Ex.1). 
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par la voie 21[express]20|,,21{tranquille}21 de la Médit4[e|,]4érannée 


Revisions from the LEBA case 
Source: tsr_tj_070214_1245_guillet_libanon_snt_3 


On a material level, writing processes can be observed as sequences of revisions, 
as seen above: as the situated activity of applying stretches of language onto an 
optically readable medium — or deleting them from it. 

On a mental level, however, writing processes include all cognitive activities 
related to the production of written language. Key elements are thoughts that 
emerge from the interaction of the authors’ psychobiographies with the sources 
and with the text under construction. On a socio-cognitive level, finally, writing 
takes place within contextual resources and the related social settings and col- 
laborative practices. Key elements are cultural values and editorial norms con- 
straining or enabling decisions about text production. On these levels removed 
from sheer physical activity, writing processes are described in a propositional 
format. 
example ADJUSTING TEXT TO WHAT PICTURES SHOW. The propositional format 
is: [to do X]. As abstract units, propositions are not part of the data, but manifest 
themselves in data such as interviews or segments of verbal protocols. In the 
retrospective verbal protocol from the LEBA case for example, the proposition 
ADJUSTING TEXT TO WHAT PICTURES SHOW is expressed in an utterance about 
the term expressway not being a good idea, given the speed of the boats in the 
pictures (Ex.2). Because they are inferred from the data, propositions are repre- 
sented by open codes in the Grounded Theory framework (D|2.2\c;). 


Del express quand on voit la vitesse des bateaux 
0182 ce n’est pas une bonne idée 
org3 donc je vais changer 


Verbal protocol from the LEBA case 
Source: tsr_tj_070214_1230_guillet_libanon_verba 
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Fig. 1 


Annotating data 


Obtaining multi-perspective data unobtrusively is challenging for all parties 
involved. As a consequence, ecological research prepares the data for multiple 
use across data corpora, research projects, and domains. This requires reflected 
and consistent annotation on two levels: providing site context and providing 


corpus context. 


Providing site context means adding the information needed to reconstruct, 
in later analyses, the conditions under which a writing process was real- 
ized. The ethnographically-based multimethod approach of the IDEE SUISSE 
project (83.0) ensures rich context information, as the case stories illustrate 
(AL.0). From a data management perspective, it is difficult to maintain an 
overview of such corpora, with their numerous cases and various types of 
data. Therefore, we provide basic context information in the filenames in a 
logical, consistent, and transparent way in all our projects and corpora. This 
principle of combining annotation and nomenclature facilitates searches in 
large corpora. It is illustrated for the IDÉE SUISSE corpus in (1.5, Fig.2. 


Providing corpus context means linking information across the data for- 
mats and files of a corpus. An example is the code list, where every code 
name is annotated with a code description, an exemplary excerpt from ver- 
bal data, a list of concepts and categories with which the code is associated, 
and a list of cases in which it appears (Fig.1). 


Code name ADJUSTING TEXT TO WHAT PICTURES SHOW 
Description Making sure that the text says something that fits the pictures. 
Differentiation In this code, the emphasis is on the necessity that the text as a whole has to be 


compatible with the pictures shown. In contrast, the code ADJUSTING TEXT TO 
PICTURE RHYTHM means structuring the text in a way that the words and sentences will 
be spoken just as the corresponding pictures appear. 


Excerpt vraiment on faconne le texte en fonction de l’image 
tsr_tj_070222_1930_kohler_familleirakienne_verbal, line 328 

Belongs to concepts _activity | adjusting > MONITORING 

and categories , 

_product_property | consistent > STAGING THE STORY 


Appears in cases CagL ELEC Fami Gast LEBA Mars OLMA Ronc Rums Swis WHEA WorL YOUT 


Excerpt from the annotated code list (www.news-writing.net) 
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Eh.5 Labeling data 
The file nomenclature in the IDÉE SUISSE project is consistent with all the related 
research projects on newswriting: throughout the corpora, the file labels provide 
the same context information (Fig.2). 
Who? When/where? What? How? 
Company Newsroom Date Time Author Topic Data type Format 
YYMMDD hhmm Det 
télévision téléjournal 070209 1930 revoin  marslaser verbal protocol mov 
suisse (5 cases) 
romande review protocol ti 
s-notation htm 
schweizer tagesschau midfile de 
fernsehen (5 cases) progressions .pdf 
text .doc 
item mov 
zehn vor zehn item-context txt 
(5 cases) 
discourse mov 
frame xt 
1430 editorial discourse 
070205 1218) revoin frame 
period of time: 061012-070307 (12 Oct. 2006-7 Mar 2007) 
Expert topic Date Interviewee Data type Format 
mandate 070116 riehl interview/notes „wav 
(20 interviews) 
txt 
Fig.2 Nomenclature of the IDÉE SUISSE corpus (E|1.4). Examples of file names 


in this corpus: 


tsr_tj_070209_1930_revoin_marslaser_verbal.mov 


refers to the video file of the verbal protocol from the Mars case 


tsr_tj_070209_1930_revoin_marslaser_item-context.txt 


refers to a file outlining the historical context of the Mars news item 


tsr_tj_070209_1430_editorial_discourse.mov 


refers to the video file about the newsroom conference before the Mars production 


tsr_tj_070205_1212_revoin_frame.mov 


refers to the video file with the initial interview with the Mars case journalist 


mandate_070116_riehl_interview.txt 
refers to the transcript of an interview with media policy makers, managers, or experts 


E|2 


Layering corpora of media text production 


In this chapter, I elaborate on building layered corpora of newswriting data. By 
tigations of newswriting and for the related knowledge transformation. Data are 
increasingly integrated and interpreted. 

On a zero layer of integration, data are processed from raw recordings into 
standardized representations for the analysis. Raw data can be computer logfiles 
or video recordings at workplaces. For basic analyses of local activity, the writ- 
ing behavior at the computer is coded as revisions and presented in S-notation. 
Similarly, all socio-cognitive reconstructions, such as cutter talks, verbal pro- 
tocols, and interviews, are coded as propositions (El1.3). 

Data on a first layer of integration are meaningful aggregates. Here, the 
sequence of all single revisions in an entire writing session is presented as a pro- 
gression graph. The propositional codes in a case study or an entire project are 
integrated into propositional representations of individual and organizational 
medialinguistic mindsets. Progression scores, finally, combine progression and 
mindset data in a dynamic representation of activities during one writing ses- 
sion (E|2.1). 

Data on a second layer of integration are narrative texts. The prototype 
result of such an interpretative integration is the case story, the case-related 
ethnographical narrative. Such standardized narratives facilitate knowledge 
transformation due to their focus on what is practically relevant: they reduce 
complexity to key relations between situated activity and context around critical 
situations. Combined across single cases and research projects, they allow for 
narrative typologies (E\2.2). 

Data on a third layer of integration are good practice models, based on the 
case studies and developed for knowledge transformation. An example is writ- 
ing techniques. Similarly to the categories in Grounded Theory, such models rep- 
resent highly interpretative but yet empirically-grounded abstractions and can 
be related to each other in mid-range theories. In contrast to the GT categories, 
however, they are oriented towards practitioners only. The core example in this 
book is the writing helix toolbox (E23). 
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Fig.3 


Integrating progression graphs for the first layer of corpora 


On a first layer, data have been aggregated: The propositional codes in a case 
study or an entire project are integrated into propositional representations of 
individual and organizational medialinguistic mindsets (Part €). The sequence of 
all single revisions (Eh.3) in an entire writing session is presented as a progression 
graph. Progression scores combine the propositional codes with progression data. 
They show the sequence of diverse activities throughout a writing session. 
writing process with the sequence of revisions in the text product (Perrin, 2003). 
In doing so, it indicates how the writer moved with the cursor from revision 
to revision through the developing text. These cursor movements are inter- 
preted as the writer’s shifts in focus. The revisions in the process over time, from 
beginning to end, are represented on the horizontal axis. The revisions in the 
text product can be seen on the vertical axis, representing where the revisions 
occur in the final text. 

Ina linear progression graph, showing a straight line from the upper left to 
the lower right, the order of revisions indicates that the journalist wrote from 
top to bottom. Most progression graphs, however, show some jumping back and 
forth. In addition to the sequence of revisions, spatial and temporal segments 
can be indicated in the progression graph (Fig.3). 


Revisions in process 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
0 L L L L L L 


w 


no 


Revisions in product 
w 
oO 
1 


60 + 
A B C D 


Progression graph from the FAMI cutting room session (D|5.0/ho) 
Source: tsr_tj_070222_ 1930_ kohler_familleirakienne_progress_2 


The spatial segments in progression graphs represent text parts of the final 
product. They are marked with horizontal divisions (Fig.3, a tof). In the above pro- 
gression graph, these parts are dramaturgical units of information and quotes: 
the anchor’s introduction and the stage directions (Section a); the introduction of 
the news item itself containing recent information (b); a first block of quotes (0); 
background information (d); a second block of quotes (e); and the conclusion (f). 
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Implementing the product | I 


lar writing activity, and is, in consequence, delimited by changes in dominant 
revision behavior, for example by a shift from linear to nonlinear, fragmented 
writing (D|s.2). Such phases are indicated by vertical divisions of the progression 
graph. In the above graph, the phases are: revising (Phase A), moving a quote from 
the second to the first block (B), revising the conclusion (C), and cleaning up - 
adding stage directions on top and deleting notes at the end of the item text (D). 


medialinguistic mindset (C\4.2), as verbalized in the retrospective verbal proto- 
cols. Just like staves in a musical score, which carry information for different 
orchestra instruments, each row of the progression score carries information 
about the activity in one field. 

Progression scores trace which activity a writer mentions during certain 
sections of the retrospective verbal protocol (RVP). A measurement is made 
of the position of the first and the last character of an RVP segment that has 
been encoded as matching a particular activity field. The scale at the bottom 
represents, in terms of characters, the linear position in the RVP transcription. 

The below score (Fig. 4) shows, for example, that the journalist was engaged in 
GOAL SETTING and PLANNING activities at the beginning of the workplace ses- 
sion. This is represented in propositions at the start of the RVP (characters 375-2522). 
GOAL SETTING then happens again at the beginning of the cutting room session 


(14548-14880). 
Familleirakienne 


Goal setting 
Planning 


Formulating 
Controlling l E 
Defining the task 


Reading sources | | I E 
Reading the text-so-far E | | 
Handling writing tools l I 


Handling task environment 
Handling social environment 
Establishing relevance for the audience 
Finding the sources 
Holding space and time restrictions 
Limiting the topic 

Staging the story | 
Taking own position 
Revisions 


sil 


43 


116 


207 
209n 


Fig.4 
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Progression score from the FAMI workplace and cutting room session (D|4.0|h7) 


16000 
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As a qualitative complement, the progression score can be aligned with 
temporal, quantitative data: The lines with numbers at the bottom of the score 
(under the line labeled revisions) indicate which revisions in the writing process 
the journalist referred to at that point in his RVP. In the above score, the bottom 
lines indicate that the journalist verbalized the GOAL SETTING and PLANNING 
activities at the beginning of the RVP, when he observed and referred to his first 
few revisions of the workplace session (S1, revsions 4-22), and then again when he 
observed the first revision of the workplace session (S2, revision 1). 

As the RVP is cued primarily by the playback of the video showing the text 
production process, the progression score shows the temporal sequence of the 
activities the author verbalized. However, writers sometimes talk about writing 
without reacting to particular cues on the screen when producing their RVPs. 
This mainly happens at the beginning and at the end of RVPs and results in 
score segments unlinked to any particular revisions. 


Composing typologies for the second layer of corpora 


case-related, standardized ethnographical narratives (Dj.1ļe2). Case stories 
reduce complexity to key relations between situated activity and context and 
draw on familiar dramaturgical patterns (Aļ2). Condensed and abstracted case 
portraits can be systematized across single cases and research projects. The 
within a realm of conceivable options. 

An example of a narrative pattern is applied throughout the IDÉE SUISSE 
case stories in this book (Aļ2.0; C|1.0; C|2.0; C|3.0; D|1.0-5.0) and in the corpus in general. 
The pattern starts with professional and institutional contexts, as seen by the 
journalist under investigation. Then, it tells about the task at hand, about the 
writing process, and about the resulting product as an attempt to fulfil the task. 
Afterwards, it zooms into ethnographical rich points (Dj1.1ļe2) in order to discuss 
in detail conflicts and solutions found. Finally, critical situations and good prac- 
tices are considered in the light of the public mandate and the potential knowl- 
edge transformation to all stakeholders involved in the project. 

Thus, the case story takes the reader from context to situated activity and 
back to context. More precisely, it connects psychobiography with social settings, 
situated activity, and, finally, contextual resources. In doing so, it corresponds 
with recent conceptualizations of functional narratives (A|2.0; e.g. Ryan, 2006) and 
follows a classical pattern of suspense dynamics (Fig.5). 
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Fig.5 


Journalist 
Newsroom 
Production patterns 
Collaboration patterns 
New assignment 
Process and conflicts 
Product as final solution 
Analysis of activity at rich points 


Lessons learned for knowledge transformation 
Complication 


Exposition Resolution 


The dramaturgical pattern of the IDEE SUISSE case story showing 
the suspense dynamics 


An example of portrait typologies is the typology of amusement. It was devel- 
oped as a Grounded Theory product in the OFCOM project (D|2.2) and focuses 
on those aspects in journalists’ medialinguistic mindsets that are geared towards 
spicing news with humor. The typology stylizes five types of complex writing 
activity related to amusement: observer, trickster, sales, withholder, and story- 
teller types (Box). 


Observer types derive humor from current reality, recognizing what is special, unique, 
pleasing, or perhaps unintentionally funny about everyday events. Observers include humor 
in their news items as its own level of dramaturgy, thereby setting a counterpoint to the ear- 
nestness of the topic. They stage their story by shifting between levels and directing their 
audience’ attention to certain aspects. They make use of a flexible repertoire and a refined 
feeling for stakeholders in the communicative setting and their sensitivities, effectively 
combining authenticity and amusement. Observers never talk about anything that wasn’t 
experienced in the excerpt of reality they are conveying. 


Trickster types provide their protagonists with a platform to make fools of themselves. Any- 
body trying to get into public view via the media is well appreciated but badly treated by 
tricksters. They are very subtle and cannot be accused of doing anything legally question- 
able when they set their source’s comments in stark juxtaposition to their audience's expect- 
ations or when they highlight contradictions or present gaffes. In doing so, they exploit an 
elaborated repertoire of conveying speech and a fine sensitivity to what their audience will 
smirk at. What is in their texts actually took place but what is emphasized is not the way 
anyone else saw it, least of all the protagonist. 
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Sales types say the most brilliant and entertaining things exactly where and when their au- 
dience is most likely to look or listen. They think entertaining their audience is their journa- 
listic responsibility and always find a couple of amusing points that they sell in a prominent 
position. Their surprises, plays on words, and emotion elicitors are put at the beginning of 
the item to grab the audience's attention and make them think: This should be funny. To be 
sure that the text is not a big disappointment, they keep an ace or two up their sleeves to 
play later or compensate with a running gag. Their repertoires are solid, and the arbiter of 
the amusement often themselves. Their jokes are authentic but not necessarily relevant. 


Withholder types leave out anything contrary to creating amusement and entertainment. 
There is no room in their texts for anything that might bore their listeners or irritate their 
readers. If withholders encounter anything they're not sure of, they don't hesitate for long: 
They omit it and get on with their job. Reviewing or rewriting things just wastes time. 
Withholders have a repertoire focused on presenting easily accessible bits of information 
as entertaining facts. The final arbiter for them is their perception of their audience or a 
rather non-specific idea of what their job is. Authenticity? Saying something that is not true 
is unacceptable. But leaving something out that doesn't quite fit is not the same as lying. 


Storyteller types compose and compile with a view to optimizing their dramaturgy of 
amusement. The story has to work - as a story, as a dramaturgical construct. Plausibility 
is important: The story could have happened the way storytellers describe. And much of 
it really did happen, maybe earlier, maybe later, maybe somewhere else - who knows. 
The thrust of the story seems to work and is new; no one else has ever done it that way. 
Storytellers exploit a wide repertoire of dramaturgical staging, a precise conception of their 
audience, and artistic freedom from the constraints of authenticity. 


Example of an empirically-grounded typology of complex writing activity 


Developing toolboxes for the third layer of corpora 


On a third level, good practice models are developed for knowledge transforma- 
Theory (Dj2.;\c4), such models represent interpretative, yet empirically-grounded 
abstractions and can be related to each other in mid-range theories. In contrast 
to the GT categories, however, writing techniques are aimed at practitioners 
only. Therefore, they are formulated as contextualized guidelines, advising writ- 
ers about what works for whom under which conditions. A lead paragraph 
briefly relates the instruction to the condition at hand, and three paragraphs in 
the body text explain what works, what doesn’t, and why (Box 2). 
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Box 2 


The APPETIZERS TECHNIQUE 


Relish things twice. If you have enough time, create some “appetizer texts” about specific 
details before you really start to write. 

You were on the scene, met the heroes, and you can still hear their voices. Make an im- 
mediate record of what you can remember. Make notes at midnight, right after doing the 
research: anything curious, unique, the few clear pictures in the hazy film of memory. The 
significance and sequence of these short texts do not matter at the moment. Then, the next 
day, before you start to write, put the scenes in order and get your story straight. 

Don't focus too much on the individual pictures. Now that you have slept on it and 
gained a certain distance from events, discard whatever could distract the reader from the 
flow of your article or news item. In the end, not every scene will fit into the text. The point 
of the appetizers was just to get you writing. 

Why do appetizers help the writing process, even if they are omitted in the end? These 
bits of text capture and trigger emotions: shortly after experiencing something, you can 
easily remember details of the scenes that moved you. However, these scenes can obstruct 
your view of the whole at first. With time, most of the details blur in a general picture of 
what was experienced. You can remind yourself of the whole vivid picture when you later 
reread some emotionally charged details. Now start working on your text and use both: the 
overview and the emotional proximity. 


Example of a writing technique to find a key message from a distance, 
in peace and quiet 


Like all the writing techniques, the APPETIZERS TECHNIQUE draws on data on 
journalists’ medialinguistic mindsets from the IDÉE SUISSE and similar proj- 
ects. In the Famr case for example, the journalist applies elements of this tech- 
nique when he realizes his flexible master plan, picks pictures and quotes from 
sources, identifies and visualizes key situations, and starts with “a strong picture, 
a strong sequence” (Dj1.0|c,). Such activities are coded, for example, as WRITING 
DOWN ASSOCIATIONS TO SOURCE PICTURES Or as USING NOTES AS CUES to trig- 
ger memories while writing ones text (C\3.5.1). 

As with the case stories, writing techniques can be systematized in typolo- 
gies. For exclusively practice-oriented typologies I use the term toolbox. The 
core example is the writing helix toolbox introduced above (Dj3.0). The basic 
idea of the writing helix is to see writing as a recursive and incremental process 
of four phases at a given workplace: goal setting, planning, formulating, and 
controlling (Box 3). 
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Box 3 


Organizing workplace and workflow: Tune into the writing mood and get yourself 
organized for writing. Before and while writing, use the writing techniques that allow you 
to deal with the right people, exploit your tools, and handle other jobs in a way that helps 
you to understand the new writing task, realize it, and implement the product: for example, 
the DESKTOP TECHNIQUE (Box 4). 


Goal setting: Organize your scattered thoughts and identify the main theme of your text: 
What do you want to accomplish with your text and what should it ultimately say? What is its 
point, its perspective? During goal-setting phases, use the writing techniques that provide 
you with an overview and that allow you to break free from the countless details gathered 
during research: for example, the MUGGING TEST (Box 5) or the APPETIZERS TECHNIQUE (Box 2). 


Planning the text: Plan the organization of the text with the objectives in mind, set some 
intermediate goals, and sketch out the logic of the more complex passages. What does the 
main body of the text explain and in what steps? What is consigned to side comments? 
During planning phases, use the writing techniques that allow you to recognize the essential 
sections and the relationships between them: for example, the FINGER TECHNIQUE (Box 6). 


Controlling the writing flow: Now start writing and write your text continuously: one 
thought leading to another right up to the end of this section, if possible in one go without 
constantly jumping back and forth in the text to make corrections. During controlling 
phases, use the writing techniques that allow you to compose your text cyclically in the 
direction it will be read: for example the STAGES TECHNIQUE (Box 7). 


Revising the text: After going through the other phases, review and reconsider your text 
or section of text. Are important text levels such as settings and the interplay of text agents 
consistent? Does the text answer the readers’ questions? Do the language details work? Dur- 
ing revising phases, use the writing techniques that allow you to free yourself of the text in 
your mind and to see the text on the computer screen or paper with your readers’ eyes: for 
example, the TYPO TEST (Box 8) or the RE-EXPLAINING TEST (Box 9). 


The toolbox of writing techniques: from organizing the workplace 
to revising the text 


The next boxes present the other writing techniques mentioned above. All these 
techniques were applied - or could have helped if they had been applied - 
and are discussed in case stories as presented in this book: for example the 
ADRENALINE TECHNIQUE in the FAMI case (D]3.0|i2): the MUGGING TEST and the 
FINGER TECHNIQUE in the GAST case (C|3.0Ji7); the STAGES TECHNIQUE in the LEBA 
case (A|2.0|f and h); and the RE-EXPLAINING TEST in the Mars case (C|2.0|hs—h,). 
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Box 5 


The DESKTOP TECHNIQUE 


Escape from your computer screen, and use your whole desktop as a working surface. 

Sort out your source texts and research notes beside your computer on the left. Now you 
have the most important strands of your research at hand, and while you write you can find 
what you are looking for at a glance. A notebook and pen should be lying ready on the right 
side of your computer. This is where you can document the ideas that come to you while 
writing: for the final twist, for the text box, for a later part of the text. Meanwhile, the screen 
in the middle is ready for your new text. 

No research data piles up in windows behind your text, and no notes clog up the bottom 
of your text file. While you are writing there is no need to scroll up and down in your text or to 
switch to other windows. The entire computer screen shows just one file — your new article. 

Why, when you write, should every text have a place of its own? Your brain links thoughts 
to places. When it has to work on more than one text at a time, like research documents, 
planning notes and a new text, having things in order facilitates switching between them, 
keeping them apart, and getting back into the new text. After quick glances at the research 
material or sudden inspirations for other parts of the text, your brain can pick up the thread 
of your new text more easily if your eyes can return to a familiar place. 


Example of a writing technique to exploit the desktop beyond the computer screen 


The MUGGING TEST 


Imagine telling your story to a colleague as she is running to catch a bus that is about to 
leave. 

In a couple of sentences, just by talking for a few seconds, outline the interesting new 
thing that you have to say and why it is important for your audience right now. Choose 
someone to mug who doesn't really want to listen to you, hardly has any time for you, and 
is thinking about something completely different. If your mugging victim stops, listens, and 
responds to your topic — then you are ready to start writing. 

Don't think that your topic is much too complicated to deal with in passing ... Sure - any 
subject can fill up pages and pages, and hours and hours. But you have to make it palatable 
and sell it to your audience as they rush by, flip pages, or zap through stations, and before they 
stop paying attention. They'll pause, become involved with your text for a few seconds, and 
only continue with the text if it promises something of significance. 

Why should you check the main theme of your text on a live subject? Even the thought 
of having to verbally grab someone with your topic puts you under pressure. You mentally 
test the impression you make, notice that you have not yet found the right angle, change 
perspective, start a different way, finally risk it ... and get to the point of the text more effec- 
tively by talking to someone than would ever have been possible by brooding over it alone. 
The stress of an oral situation opens the floodgates for language flow, similar to a burst of 
adrenaline just before a deadline. You'll become strong in self-defense, and in retrospect 
you'll clearly see the best way into the text. 


Example of a writing technique to set a key message for an item under time pressure 
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Box 7 


The FINGER TECHNIQUE 


Count off the main points of your text on the fingers of one hand. Don't write a single word 
before you can do this. 

A handful of main points, logically connected and dramaturgically arranged, will carry a 
text. They should be worked out and linked before writing — but in your head, not on paper. 
Stick to three to five main points — this is the number you can probably remember and so 
will your audience. 

Maybe you have already planned your whole text, point by point and in writing, multi- 
colored and full length. If so, you'll be carrying too much baggage on your trip through the 
text. Or maybe you haven't thought of anything yet and start completely unencumbered. If 
this is the case, your text will easily carry you wherever it pleases. 

How can a lean concept in your mind make you flexible yet firm enough at the same 
time? The life of a text cannot be definitely planned in advance: While writing you'll get new 
ideas from fragments of sentences on the paper or on your screen. If you have an overall 
plan, you'll recognize the promising ideas more easily and drop the others more confidently. 
And if you have the plan firmly in mind and don't have to keep looking elsewhere to check 
it, you'll be able to link your ideas to what you have already written without interrupting 
the writing flow. 


Example of a writing technique to plan an item concisely and flexibly 
under time pressure 


The STAGES TECHNIQUE 


Re-read just the last little bit of your text, the last two sentences, in order to get back into 
the flow of writing after a break. 

Suddenly you're stuck and don’t know how to proceed. A wasteland stretches out in 
front of you, not one idea in sight. You have gotten out of the flow of writing and need to 
get started again. The most resource-effective thing to do at this point is to scroll the text in 
your editing window back just far enough for you to see the last line or two, the last couple 
of sentences. Read these to regain your momentum and no more than these. 

If you fail to hide the rest of the text, your eyes will inevitably wander up higher towards 
the top where everything seems so clear and well-written. It feels so good! Down below lie 
mess and uncertainty, up above shine clarity and confidence. What you are most tempted 
to do is to go back to your strong beginning and improve it a bit. And you fool yourself into 
thinking that you will regain your momentum that way and will be able to get back into the 
flow further down. This is like taking a five-hundred meter approach to a long jump. 

How can a shorter run-up get you farther? Your new text has to flow convincingly from 
the last bit you wrote - it is exactly this bit that you have to reload into your memory before 
you start writing again. If you jump too far back by scrolling high up on the screen, you risk 
losing the thread completely. Even worse: you'll be reading the text at the top from the 
perspective of somebody who already knows the text that follows, and you'll be correcting it 
in the opposite direction from how it will be read. But to function effectively for its audience, 
your text has to flow from top to bottom. 


Example of a writing technique to stay in the flow 
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Box 9 


The TYPO TEST 


Change the appearance of your text before you revise it and you'll finally realize what is 
really in it. 

Change the font type and size, the line spacing and margins: instead of Times 11, make it 
Arial 15, choose double-spacing instead of the automatic setting, and reduce the full column 
width to half. Now print your text and go somewhere new to revise it. Your language couldn't 
seem more different so soon after writing: a different voice speaks from the clear lines of 
Grotesque font than from the classical Antiqua, quicker line breaks in narrower columns 
speed up the reading rhythm, typos jump out at you, and logical gaps that you always 
skipped over before suddenly become obvious. 

It is not enough to just print out a text to get a new look at it. Conversely, it is not 
necessary to put every text aside before revising it; just changing its appearance creates 
the distance that is needed. 

Why do you read your text with other eyes when it is presented differently? To exaggerate 
a bit, you actually only read it with your eyes when it looks different. In brooding over the 
text, your brain learned to combine what you meant with the characters on the screen. The 
intended meaning, the text in your head, is triggered by the familiar characters. It practically 
overwrites the text on the paper. If something is missing — a letter, a word, a transition - the 
brain supplies it from the text in your head without your noticing. It’s not until the characters 
and the text look different that the old inner picture of the text fades and you can read what 
is actually written. 


Example of a writing technique to check a text under time pressure 


The RE-EXPLAINING TEST 


Test how the ideas in your text are understood by letting someone re-explain to you what 
he or she has read. 

Give your text to a non-expert, such as a cutter, and ask him or her to summarize what he 
or she has read. What do a laser device and the discovery of life on Mars have to do with each 
other, for example? Abstain from any additional explanations, justifications, or instructions 
for your text. In the end, your reading audience will only see the words actually written in 
your text — just as your test reader does. 

If he or she understands your text differently from what you expected or intended, 
explain what you actually meant. During the discussion it will become obvious which part 
of the text led the reader down the wrong path. The revised text cannot be given to the same 
person again though - the opportunity that the first reading offered has been exhausted. 
For the next re-explaining test you will need another impartial reader, who will be seeing 
your text for the first time. 

Why can the re-explaining test really show you what your text explains? First of all, you 
know your topic and second, you know the old, discarded text versions, the shortened 
transitions, and the deleted examples. You have to forget about what you already know 
and the history of your text when you are proofreading it in order to judge the effect of your 
text when first read. Someone who really is reading it for the first time, on the other hand, 
approaches your text with no preconceptions and is (mis)guided by it alone. 


Example of a writing technique to check whether a text explains what it should 
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Stimulating transformation discourse 


In this chapter, I focus on a set of corpus-related transformation practices ori- 
ented towards stimulating the transformation discourse in and across applied 
linguistics, other scientific disciplines involved, and journalism as the application 
field of the linguistics of newswriting. The transformation practices consist of 
realizing a series of corpus-related research projects, designing corpus-based 
materials, developing corpus-based interventions, and integrating research and 
practice discourse. 

First, complex research in new fields such as the linguistics of newswriting 
needs long-term perspectives. In research practice, this means strategically 
planning and realizing a series of research projects that build upon each other, 
as presented in Part D of this book. Such a strategy helps researchers accumu- 
late experience, foster credibility in science and practice, expand networks, and 
ensure continuity in funding. 

Corpus-based research and transformation requires accessible corpora of 
research data and related materials. In practice, this means designing digital 
repositories and making them accessible to researchers and practitioners in the 
field. An example related to this book is www.news-writing.net (E|3.1). In addition to 
the corpus outlined above (El), this repository contains research-based assign- 
ments (E|3.2) and is linked to textbooks (E{3.3). 

Corpus-based knowledge transformation to practitioners is realized through 
diagnoses and interventions in formal and informal real-world settings. 
Teaching (3.4), training (E|3.5), and consulting (E3.6) are the most established 
among the formal knowledge transformation settings in professional educa- 
tion and organizational development. For all of these settings, interventions 
have been developed based on IDÉE SUISSE data. 

Finally, stimulating transformation discourse culminates in integrating 
the respective scientific and professional discourses. Repositories containing 
newswriting corpora and other theoretically and practically relevant materials 
function as a common ground for integrative attempts. Contributions to any 
discourse can easily draw on and refer to vivid data to provide evidence of the 
value that integrative approaches add (3,7). 
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E|3.1 


Fig.6 


Building digital repositories 


Corpus-based research and transformation require accessible corpora of 
research data and related materials. In practice, this means designing digital 
repositories and making them accessible to researchers and practitioners in 
the field. The repository related to this book is www.news-writing.net. It contains 
the corpus outlined above (Eh), with research data from the IDÉE SUISSE and 
former projects. These data are supplemented by research-based training mate- 
rials such as assignments and solutions (53.2) and is linked with textbooks (Eļ3.3). 

The digital repository www.news-writing.net illustrates the main principle that 
we follow when designing such tools: stability in motion; or, in other words: 
continuity despite development. The latest in a series of repositories we have 
developed for different addressees, www.news-writing.net seamlessly integrates 
newswriting data from all of our previous repositories, such as the website for 
German-speaking practitioners, www.medienlinguistik.net. Similarly, it is aligned 
with initiatives concerning meta repositories, such as www.writingpro.eu. 

Technically, such stability in motion means being able to integrate new 
standards of web communication and computer databases without having to 
reformat the research data. The content management systems may change as 
internet and database technologies evolve, but the research data, once intro- 
duced into academic and practitioner discourses, should not. Universal file 
formats and clear file nomenclature (Eh.5) ensure the longevity of the data. 

Dramaturgically, stability in motion means designing the repositories in a 
modular way: as open systems with clear and robust key elements and flexible 
relations within the repository and beyond. The start page of www.news-writing. 
net shows the key elements of the repository; dynamic texts throughout the site 
explain the relations between the elements and help users to navigate through 
the data (Fig.6). The elements can be adapted to new features such as context- 
sensitive search functions. 


PUBLICATIONS SOURCES DATA TERMS ASSIGNMENTS 


The main menu of the www.news-writing.net repository 
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El3.2 Designing research-based assignments 


To stimulate transformation discourse, www.news-writing.net connects research 
corpora such as IDEE SUISSE with a collection of assignments and variants of 
solutions related to the empirical data. They all follow the didactic principle of 
complex problem solving (£|3.4). One example from a growing collection is called 
HIGHLIGHTING EXPECTATIONS (Ex.3). 


HIGHLIGHTING EXPECTATIONS: what editorial offices want 


The editorial teams of Swiss television describe the profiles of their programs in so-called 
program portraits. Below are excerpts from the portraits of TAGESSCHAU (Ex. 4) and 10 VOR 10 
(Ex. 5). TAGESSCHAU has been broadcasted several times daily since 1953, and 10 VOR 10 from 
Monday to Friday at 9:50 p.m. since 1990. 


> Compare the following excerpts from the program portraits and > describe what is being 
talked about, > how the portraits differ, > and what differences you expect to find in the 
programs based on what is in the portraits. Then take a look at all of the excerpts from 
TAGESSCHAU and 10 VOR 10 in the corpus. > Note which features of which excerpts confirm or 
contradict your expectations. 


Ex.3 Assignment from the www.news-writing.net repository, 
including the portrait excerpts below 


Genre 

News program [...] 

Aims, requirements, concrete benefit to viewers 

Topical information for as many viewers as possible 

Program contents 

Politics, business, culture, and sports in Switzerland and abroad [...] 


Ex.4 Translated excerpt from the TAGESCHAU program portrait 
Source: SRG intranet, March 1, 2007 


Genre 


Newsmagazine [...] 


Aims, requirements, concrete benefit to viewers 

10 vor 10 reports on the most important topics of the day and 

the background information, distinguishes itself with background 
reportages, does additional research and presents surprising 

ideas - 10 vor 10 is a reference point in public debates. 

Program contents 

Reports, research, reportage, portraits, and live discussions about 
the background to topical issues in the areas of politics, business, 
science, culture, sports, and society in Switzerland and abroad. 


Ex.5 Translated excerpt from the 10 VOR 10 program portrait 
Source: SRG intranet, March 1, 2007 
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E|3.3 Writing research-based textbooks 
The assignments in the repository supplement this book. They allow the use of 
the method and framework parts (Parts B and D) as a textbook about applied linguis- 
tics in research or in professional communication. Similarly, when combined 
with practical assignments, the case stories (A/2.0; C{1.0 etc) and the discussions 
of the medialinguistic mindset (Part 8) can function as a theoretically-informed 
textbook on newswriting skills. 

Such modularity marks all dissemination products from the series of 
projects discussed above. The prototype is the bundle comprised of the 
German-language textbook MEDIENLINGUISTIK (Perrin, 2006a; Perrin, 2011b) and the 
repository www.medienlinguistik.net. The contents and functions of the book and 
website are designed for the media strengths of each component to comple- 
ment each other (Fig.7). 

Publishing format > Book Website 
Contents 4 Offline: updated per edition Online: updated continously 
Presentation linear 7 hypertext, guided tours 
table of contents, indexes 7” menus 
à = individual learning log 
v 
b - contact links 
E Topics explanations - 
working definitions 7 glossary 
Training - 7 assignments 
* solutions, variants 
= Academic key projects | projects 
fo} ‘ afi 
$ discourse key publications publications 
H E 
ž key approaches approaches 
Empirical data corpora excerpts ` entire corpora 
Fig.7 Exploiting the newswriting database in multimedia training materials 


In sum, the books from our projects offer a linear reading path with expla- 
nations, empirical data, and discussion. The websites provide supplementary 
elements such as the data corpora, assignments and solutions, and links to aca- 


demic discourse. 
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Teaching based on research and corpora 


Corpus-based knowledge transformation to practitioners is realized through 
research and interventions in formal and informal real-world settings. Teaching, 
training, and consulting are the most established among the formal knowledge 
transformation settings in professional education and organizational devel- 
opment. Assignments, as described above (E|33), are core interventions in the 
teaching setting. 

Teaching for professional activities such as newswriting has to prepare peo- 
ple for complexity. Depending on the criteria applied, there are always many 
ways to succeed or fail in critical situations. This is the key idea behind task- 
oriented teaching and learning (e.g. Dérig, 2003, 503 ff). Working with real-world 
problems, data corpora, case studies, and empirically-grounded mid-range theo- 
ries helps participants to become familiar with complex tasks and solutions. 

In assignments, based on a task description and empirical data, the learners 
have, first, to define the problems to be solved; second, outline the range of pos- 
sible solutions; third, identify evaluation criteria for success; fourth, elaborate 
and evaluate the solution(s) they consider most appropriate; and fifth, explain 
their decisions (Fig.8). 


Step Thought process Examples from assignment E|3.2 

1 Problem For a specific problem Compare news programs 

2 Solutions there are various solutions. Use surprise, suspense, entertainment 

3 Criteria Certain criteria should be used to Appropriate? Risk of over-staging? ... 

4 Evaluation evaluate them. This leads to the Means X is appropriate, Y is not, ... 

5 Decision choice of the best solution. Solution A works best. Does it fit the data? 


Format of assignments oriented to solving complex practical problems 


In training and coaching, the interventions of corpus-based teaching are ori- 
ented towards developing learners’ knowledge, methods, and attitudes in the 
field of newswriting. In the above example (Ex.3), learners shape their concept 
of newsroom policy (knowledge), identify linguistic means to realize target 
features such as “suspense” (methods), and reflect on their position towards 
infotainment (attitudes). 
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El3.5 Training based on research and corpora 
In contrast to teaching, training focuses on practical methods as procedures to 
perform particular activities according to particular criteria. In writing research 
and training, such methods are often termed writing skills. Sets of criteria for 
newswriting skills can be derived from the medialinguistic mindset grid as pre- 
sented in this book (C|4.1). 

This is what we have done for the training of reflected writing skills in the 
context of media convergence (e.g. Brannon, 2008; Quandt & Singer, 2008; Perrin, 2012a). 
For the sixteen activity fields from the medialinguistic mindset, a catalogue of 
central questions for self-evaluation was developed. The questions are directed 
towards the key properties of newswriting in convergent media: More than in 
traditional settings, such newswriting is open to flexible collaboration, depends 
on emergent solutions, and exploits various channels’ diverse strengths for 
media dramaturgies (Fig.9). 

Activity fields ... ... and evaluation criteria in convergent media 

_ | Handling social environment How do I collaborate in multimedia newsrooms? 

g 

Z Handling tools environment How do I cope with new, as yet unfamiliar tools? 

3 Handling task environment How do I update hot items? 

E Comprehending the task What is my task within the cross-media concerto? 
Implementing the product How do I implement my product in media clusters? 
Finding the sources Which channels do I use to cover which aspects? 

a Limiting the topic How do I integrate the sources into my own items? 

3 

E Taking own positions How do I achieve a unique selling point across media? 

Staging the story Which media transformation for which effect? 
Establishing relevance How do I tune audience design across media? 

Reading sources How do I gather linkable sources? 

p Reading own text How do I navigate through my product so far? 

E Goal setting How do I split tasks across media? 

3 . 

& Planning How do I negotiate my workflow? 

Controlling How can I improve the interplay across media? 
Monitoring What do I want to achieve across media? 
Fig.9 Set of text production criteria for the self evaluation of newswriting 


in convergent media 
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Consulting based on research and corpora 


Consulting, coaching, and organizational development are settings for knowl- 
edge transformation in which clients are responsible for the solutions to their 
problems (e.g. Perrin, 2009), Whereas consultants and coaches are seen as the 
experts in change. Guided by them, the clients first identify discrepancies 
between perceived and desired states. Then, they heighten their awareness of 
their repertoires of practices, identify gaps in their methods of handling the 
critical situations, and develop new functional practices. Finally, they enhance 
their repertoires and increase their flexibility by learning when the new prac- 
tices work best. 

The TAGES-ANZEIGER project (D|3.2) was marked by coaching and organiza- 
tional development. In the IDÉE SUISSE project, knowledge transformation 
occurred in later phases and follow-up projects (e.g. Rocci, Perrin, & Burger, 2011). One 
field of consulting and organizational development is translation in the news- 
room: In spite of the increasing challenges by multilingual newsflows, even 
well-resourced newsrooms still rely on ad-hoc practices for translating source 
materials (Dj4.2). In transformation projects, activity fields and workflow phases 
(Ali.4) are identified where repertoires of organizational practices have to be 
developed (Fig.10). 


Integrating research and practice discourses 


Finally, stimulating the transformation discourse culminates in integrating the 
respective scientific and professional discourses. Integrating means discussing 
practical perspectives in contributions to scientific discourse and, conversely, 
theoretical perspectives in contributions to professional discourse. In both 
cases, the other perspective is used to provide evidence for how much value a 
new dimension adds to one’s own view of the object. Such multi-perspective 
views are easier to establish on the common ground of theoretically-sound 
empirical data. 

In scientific discourse, applied linguistic approaches to writing in the 
professions are still rare. However, a state-of-the-art overview is provided in a 
new volume of a leading handbook series in applied linguistics (Jakobs & Perrin, 
2013). The handbook focuses on writing processes rather than text products, on 
professional rather than academic domains, and on integrating traditions and 
frameworks of empirical research and transformation rather than reproducing 
the dominance of a single perspective. Three of its 25 chapters explicitly draw 
on empirical data from the IDÉE SUISSE and similar corpora to illustrate practi- 
tioners’ perspectives. In doing so, the handbook systematically and prominently 
features inter- and transdisciplinary approaches. 
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10 vor 10 || [| Story meeting | | Airtime 


09 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 


Defining the task 


Monitoring competitors 
Evaluating last issue 
Balancing topics 


rm new item 


Fine-tuning issue 


updating plans and controlling production Les 
HAE product 


Handling social environment 


Chief editor checking I 


|| acquiring knowledge on topic 


Inputer 
Producer planning gist, storyline, workflow updating item, checking, finalizing 
Dispatcher booking infrastructure 
preparing interviews 
reading planning product and process 

Correspondent etting material in the 

Information designer lesigning infographics 
Cutter 
Speaker 
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Handling tools 
Workplace “browsing researching and planning 


E — room 


Speaker cabin 
Video direction 


Fig.10 Workflow in the 10 vor 10 newsroom with highlighted translation activities and phases 
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In professional discourse, most publications are addressed to the writers 
themselves, for example to journalists. More than one hundred articles and books 
have been published in the last two decades that refer to data from the research 
projects discussed in this book. They focus on practical problems of newswriting 
and on the value a theoretical, systematic approach adds to solutions (e.g. Perrin, 
Rosenberger, Stücheli-Herlach, & Wyss, 2010). Far less frequent are publications explain- 
ing the relevance of theory-practice integration to policy makers. An example is 
the PUBLIC SERVICE REVIEW: EUROPEAN UNION. According to its declaration of 
aims and scope, this review supports analyses of “issues that crucially affect the 
public sector throughout Europe, including health, education, transport, science 
and the environment”. The journal is “distributed by name to individuals within 
government departments, directorates and agencies in the regional and central 
governments of the 27 member states” (www. publicservice.co.uk, visited 2011-08-26). 

Since 2011, a series of articles in this journal has provided evidence that 
applied linguistics matters for public discourse and societal integration and 
that it reaches its goals of analysis and knowledge transformation by systemati- 
cally relating theory and practice. The article that opened the series (Perrin, 20110) 
drew on projects and data discussed in this book, for example IDÉE SUISSE and 
CAPTURING TRANSLATION PROCESSES (D|4.2). 

There is, however, a third kind of discourse that always explicitly connects 
theory with practice: educational discourse. Traditionally, the contributions are 
about learning programs and environments, such as those in an edited book 
about “writing programs worldwide’, in which one of the chapters focuses on 
“collaborative writing in journalism education” (Perrin, 2012a). As illustrated above 
(E\3.5), these contributions draw on empirical data to provide evidence for the 
appropriateness of educational objectives and measures. Approaches are con- 
sidered appropriate if they move the learners’ medialinguistic mindset further 
towards the states observed for experienced writers (D|2). 

Transdisciplinary discourse, as the fourth variant, transgresses formal set- 
tings of knowledge transformation. In natural and environmental sciences, 
transdisciplinary discourse is well established; in humanities and social sciences 
it is just emerging. As the first transdisciplinary journal in the field of public 
communication, the JOURNAL OF APPLIED JOURNALISM AND MEDIA STUDIES 
combines research and practice beyond educational settings. Launched in 2012, 
the journal represents an innovative, fundamentally integrative approach (Dj3.1) 
to journalism study and practice. Volume 1, issue 1, starts with a programmatic 
article about the transdisciplinary research of newswriting (Perrin, 2012b). It is 
based on the IDÉE SUISSE corpus and links to the www.news-writing.net repository. 
The fact that this paper has been selected to start the new discussion can be 
seen as evidence of the potential that the linguistics of newswriting offers to both 
research and practice — and to their systematic interplay. 
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Summary and conclusion 


This book has ended with knowledge transformation through research-based, 
integrative discourse contributions and educational measures. Using the 
examples of the www.news-writing.net repository, I have explained the knowledge 
management principles we have developed in a series of research projects. They 
are oriented towards processing data ecologically and building up robust multi- 
perspective knowledge about newswriting as a socially relevant field of language 
use (Part E). 

Depending on the research framework and project design, this knowledge 
focuses on different aspects of newswriting: dynamics and emergent solutions, 
social contexts of diverse durability, or organizational learning. Findings are 
developed and made available for knowledge transformation as grounded mid- 
range theories or as ethno-graphies: case stories about rich points in organiza- 
tional and individual practice (Part D). 

In any case, knowledge transformation is oriented towards elaborating 
individuals’ and organizations’ medialinguistic mindsets of newswriting. As find- 
ings suggest, experienced journalists have at their disposal broader, deeper, and 
more flexible repertoires of activities to handle critical situations. These activities 
were grouped bottom-up in sixteen fields and systematized top-down as (re-) 
producing contexts of newswriting by producing language strings for contribu- 
tions to public discourse (Part ©). 

Generating such multi-perspective knowledge about the situated activity of 
newswriting requires a multi-method approach that captures writing activity in 
its complex context. This is what extended progression analysis enables research- 
ers to do. Based on the coding units of revisions and propositions, it relates 
writing behavior to writers’ psychobiographies, social settings of newsrooms 
and newsflows, and contextual resources such as a public mandate of promoting 
public understanding (Part B). 

The mandate illustrates the social relevance of newswriting as a driver of 
discourse and integration. News that reaches diverse audiences simultane- 
ously can promote discourse across social and linguistic boundaries. How to 
do this was the research question of the IDEE SUISSE project used as an example 
throughout the book - and is a key question for applied linguistics. It is only by 
facing such language-related problems that we can add social value and prove 
that applied linguistics matters (Part A). 
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